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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE TORTURE TRAIL OF ST. ISAAC 
JOGUES 


By Francis X. Tacsort, S.J. 


PREFACE 


On August 1, 1642, Father Isaac Jogues took canoe from 
Three Rivers, along the St. Lawrence, with the intention of re- 
turning to the Huron Mission, on Georgian Bay. He finished a 
canoe-day’s journey along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
where it widens out into the magnificent Lake St. Peter. Toward 
the upper part of the Lake, his party rested for the night. Early 
the next morning, August 2, he lifted himself into the little boat 
for the second and very dangerous day of his thirty-day voyage. 
He had to pass through the islands that crowd the upper portion 
of Lake St. Peter and thence from these he would enter again the 
narrower and yet majestic sweep of the St. Lawrence towards 
the new settlement at Montreal. These islands were the strategic 
ambush-places of the terrifying Iroquois savages. 

An hour after Father Jogues and his party left their camp on 
the shore of Lake St. Peter, they fell into the trap skillfully set 
by a war-party of the Mohawk nation of the Iroquois Federation. 
Father Jogues and his Hurons were easy victims of their blood- 
thirsty, man-hunting enemies. He was taken captive, carried across 
the St. Lawrence River to the Richelieu River, up its straight 
course to Lake Champlain, through to Lake George and over land 
to the first Mohawk village, or castle, then called Ossernenon 
and now named Auriesville. He arrived at the Mohawk village, 
on August 14, the eve of the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin into heaven. 
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Biographers of Father Jogues, and other students of his life, 
have not heretofore studied in exact detail of time and place the 
records of those two important weeks that were the beginning of 
his year’s captivity in the Mohawk village. Father Arthur Edward 
Jones, S.J., in his most valuable and scholarly volume Old Huronia 
issued as the Fifth Report of the Bureau of Archives for the 
Province of Ontario in 1908, has fully explored the sites of the 
Huron villages about Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, and has iden- 
tified most of them with a great deal of certainty. Andrew F. 
Hunter has also made a contribution in his identification of the 
Huron villages in the present limits of the Township of Tiny in 
Ontario. In a similar way, General John S. Clark, John Gilmary 
Shea, W. Max Reid, to name but a few among many scholars, have 
attempted to fix beyond doubt the sites of the Iroquois villages 
along the Mohawk River. These identifications, both in the Huron 
country as in that of the Mohawk-Iroquois, have a most important 
bearing on the clarification of certain hidden portions of the tra- 
vail of St. Isaac. 

It was the thought of the writer that a similar investigation, 
with some pretense at being scientific, should be made of the route 
covered by Isaac Jogues from the time that he left Three Rivers 
to that of his arrival at Ossernenon (Auriesville). The data for 
the investigation, it seemed best, should be gleaned principally 
from the contemporary accounts, as recorded in The Jesuit Rela- 
tions and similar collections. Material contained in secondary 
printed sources was carefully and purposely neglected, since the 
writer, in other studies that he has made of the lives of the Jesuit 
Martyr Saints, found these commentaries somewhat unreliable and 
in many ways inaccurate. The investigations, therefore, were de- 
signed to be on fresh and original lines, unencumbered by deter- 
minations and conclusions (rare and infrequent as they have been) 
of those who have given any time to this portion of Father Jogues’ 
life. Emancipating one’s self from the accumulated theories and 
discoveries of earlier students might, at first sight, seem a lack of 
wisdom and an excess of vanity; it might seem to be following 
an open road to error, neglecting sign-posts and superciliously 
refusing to accept guide-directions. In reality, however, it was an 
effort to make an independent study based on the original and 
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primary data; if the conclusions confirmed the deductions of others, 
well and good; if they contradicted what others had asserted, they 
would, at least, open inquiries that might lead to greater cer- 
tainty. 

It should be said, however, that no one, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, has ever attempted to follow Isaac Jogues, step by step, 
and paddle-stroke by paddle-stroke, in his dolorous journey to 
the Mohawk village. The reference above, to the work of other 
commentators, applies only to observations on specific localities by 
local historians. These are not numerous. For the most part, 
these were derived from incomplete sources. 

In addition to the data secured from The Jesuit Relations, the 
writer gladly confesses the help that he has received from modern 
1932 sources, from maps, for example, issued by the United States 
and Canadian Governments, from names of streets and localities 
that have been carried down by tradition, from monuments and 
tablets erected to commemorate other events but pointing back 
directly to the times of Father Jogues, and from the unwritten 
word of those with whom he came in contact. Thus, he would 
mention with gratitude his debt to Lieutenant Edward Sheehan 
who has studied The Jesuit Relations and travelled these many 
years over the Iroquois trails of the Mohawk Valley and Northern 
New York. Also, to Colonel S. H. P. Pell, whose interest is the 
reconstruction of Fort Ticonderoga but whose knowledge of the 
French, British and American warfare along Lakes Champlain 
and George was enlightening in its possible applications to the 
Iroquois and Algonquin habits and struggles of the centuries 
before the wars of the white men. Then, there was the assistance 
of J. G. Perrigard, who laid open detailed maps of the islands of 
Lake St. Peter, where he shot ducks and snipe. Many other con- 
temporary sources of information might be mentioned. But these 
few will indicate the contemporary sources of material which have 
been used to illustrate the original documents. 

From these definitions of the two types of sources, there follows 
the two-fold purpose which the writer had in view in following 
the Jogues’ torture trail. The first was that of specifying the 
route which the Martyr actually followed under the conduct of 
his Iroquois masters; the second, that of making clear the path 
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for those of our day who might wish, in the spirit of a pilgrimage, 
to retrace his route. Hence, the present topography of the land 
and water is, as far as could be, superimposed on the topography 
of 290 years ago. 

A further preliminary note in regard to the writer’s tour may 
not be unimportant. He began his journey on August 1, 1932, 
and ended it on August 14. From August 1 to 14, 1642, Father 
Jogues was travelling the same water and land trails. This corre- 
spondence of days was pregnant of thought and imaginings. The 
type of atmospheric conditions could be assumed to be more or 
less similar. For example, through the entire two weeks there was 
the burning sun of noonday and the cool of the nights, especially 
in the woods and along the water edges. There were the frequent 
bundling of clouds in a clear sky and the sudden showers, day 
and night, and the rapid spread of blue sky afterwards, and the 
many rainbows, and the occasional blood-red sunrises and multi- 
colored sunsets. And then there was the moon; it may have been 
the same sort of moon that looked down upon the heart-broken 
and tortured missioner in 1642. On the first night, in the 1932 
journey, the moon was the silver thread of a crescent, the deep 
blue sky brooded over a dark earth. With the advance, the August 
moon grew larger and brighter, until it had rounded itself into 
the most glowing moon of the year, mellowing the sky and all 
beneath it. Such a moon, if it shone the same in 1642, was in dire 
contrast to the cruelties perpetrated on the Martyr under its 
light. And yet, it may have soothed him. 

From the beginning to the ending of the writer’s following of 
the Jogues trail he received nothing but help and kindness, so 
unlike the treatment accorded to the Saint of God. It was through 
the generosity of Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Editor of America, that 
the Associate Editor was permitted to pursue his way. It was 
through the encouragement of Thomas F. Meehan, Editor of the 
Publications of the United States Catholic Historical Society, and 
the financial aid of that Society, that the writer was enabled to 
pursue his way more intensively. Added research was also made 
possible by Sterns Cunningham, Executive Secretary of the Cath- 
olic Book Club. Peter F. Cusick, S.J., Director of the Martyrs’ 
Shrine at Auriesville, New York, sent him on his way with a 
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prayer and a blessing and an invitation to return; he did more, 
for he permitted the Manager of the Martyrs’ Shrine, Lieutenant 
Sheehan to accompany him part of the way. The Lieutenant 
brought along his shining new Oldsmobile roadster, which he drove 
expertly but perilously sometimes at eighty miles per hour, the 
while he expounded his historical theories. Thereafter, the writer 
found old friends and made new friends at every stop along the 
route. Some helped by lifts in their automobiles, some contributed 
information, some offered welcome hospitality, some helped to se- 
cure local maps and documents, and not a Canadian nor an 
American acted like a savage. Even the Iroquois of 1932, resid- 
ing at Caughnawaga on the St. Lawrence, were gentle and kindly. 








DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 


All the documents used in this study were written by Father 


Isaac Jogues himself or by those who were closely associated with 
him. They are here listed more or less according to their value 
in yielding information on this part of his life. 


. Letter of Father Isaac Jogues to the Reverend Provincial. 
Dated August 5, 1643, at Rensselaerswyck, New Netherland. 

This document is printed in Mortes Illustres (Rome, 1657) 
by Philip Alegambe. It appears also in Tanner’s Societas 
Militans (1675). A translation from the original Latin into 
English was issued by John Gilmary Shea under the title of 
Narrative of a Captivity among the Mohawk Indians (New 
York: Press of the Historical Society, 1856). 

An apograph of this letter is preserved in the Archives of 
the College of St. Mary, in Montreal. There are several 
smaller discrepancies between this and the copy found in 
Alegambe. The text is reprinted in the Rapport de l’Archi- 
viste de la Province de Québec pour 1924-5 under the author- 
ity of the Provincial Archivist, Pierre-Georges Roy. 

Since the text of the letter in the St. Mary apograph is 
more authentic, witnessed to, as it is, by Joseph Poncet, S.]J., 
August 23, 1652, and Paul Ragueneau, S.J., December 15, 
1652, the quotations used in the following pages will be from 
the Rapport of 1924-25, and will be indicated by the letters 
Q.A. (pages 29 to 34). Quotations from the Alegambe 
rendering will be marked Al. (pages 619 to 623). 

. Account of René Goupil (donné), by Father Isaac Jogues, 
Three Rivers (?), 1646. 

The manuscript in the archives of St. Mary’s College, 
Montreal, is undoubtedly the autograph of Father Jogues. 
It is unsigned and undated. On the reverse side of one page 
is the note, “Novum Belgium, 1644.” 

The original French, with an English translation, is pub- 
lished in The Jesuit Relations (Cleveland: The Burrows 
Brothers, 1898), edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites (volume 
XXVIII, pages 117 to 135). 
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All quotations from the Thwaites edition of the Jesuit 
Relations will be indicated simply by the number of the 
volume and page, for example: (28-117). 

. A. Narrative of the Capture of Father Isaac Jogues, by 
Father James Buteux. 

B. Memoir Relating to (touchant) Father Jogues, by Father 
James Buteux. 

C. Observations (Remarque) on the Life of Father Isaac 
Jogues and on his Death, by Father James Buteux, for 
the Reverend Father Jerome Lalemant, Superior. 

D. About the Death of Father Isaac Jogues, by Father James 
Buteux, for the Reverend Father Jerome Lalemant, Su- 
perior. 

These manuscripts were written by Father Jogues’ best friend 

and confessor, Father Buteux, at Three Rivers, at the time 

of, or a few years after, the martyrdom of St. Isaac. Their 
authenticity is attested by Fathers Poncet and Ragueneau, in 

1652. The originals are preserved in the archives of St. 

Mary’s. They are published in the report of the Quebec 

Archivist, 1924-25, previously noted. Quotations are marked 

QO.A. (pages 3 to 29). 

. Account written by Father Jerome Lalemant, dated Octo- 

ber 20, 1647, from Quebec. This makes up Chapters Four 

to Eight of the Relations of 1647. It was based on the writ- 
ings and the verbal recitals of Father Jogues himself, and 
on the information contributed by his fellow-captives. It 

is to be found in Jesuit Relations (volume XXXI, page 17 

and following). 


. Bressani’s Relation, 1653. The relation of Francis Bressani, 


written in Italian, at Macerata, Italy, July 19, 1653, contains 
in Part Three, Chapter Two, an abridged translation, with 
some variations, however, of Father Jogues’ letter to the 
Father Provincial. It is published in Jesuit Relations (vol- 
ume XXXIX, page 175 and following). 


. References found in the Relation dated October 4, 1642, 








Kebec, written by Father Bartholomew Vimont. Published 
in Jesuit Relations (volume XXII). 
. References in the Relation of 1642-3, written by Father Bar- 
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tholomew Vimont. They record the reports given to Father 
Brebeuf by Joseph Teondechoren, who had been captured 
with Father Jogues and escaped from the Mohawks in 1643. 
Jesuit Relations (volume XXIV). 

. References in the Relation of 1643-4, written by Jerome 
Lalemant. They are also based on the reports of Joseph 
Teondechoren after his return to the Huron country in Aug- 
ust, 1643, and give a “recital of those things of which he has 
been more than an eyewitness.” They are contained in Jesuit 
Relations (volume XXVI). 

9. Account written probably by the Rector of the College of 
Rennes, France, dated “at Rennes, this fourteenth of Janu- 
ary” (1644), and telling “what I have drawn from his lips 
on sundry occasions.” This is added as a postscript to the 
Relation of 1642-3, written by Father Vimont. It is in Jesuit 
Relations (volume XXV). 
















































ISAAC JOGUES AMONG THE HURONS 


I. ARRIVAL IN NEW FRANCE 


At the time of his capture by the Mohawks, Father Jogues had 
been in New France for six years. He was twenty-nine years 
old when he was ordained to the priesthood, in February, 1636. 
Two months later, April 8, he sailed from Dieppe for the New 
World in the fleet of the newly appointed Governor, Charles Hualt 
de Montmagny. With him were four other priests destined for 
labors among the savages, Charles Garnier, Paul Ragueneau, Nich- 
olas Adam, and Peter Chastelain, and two lay-Brothers, Ambrose 
Cauvet and Louis Gaubert. 

In his letter! to his mother, dated August 20, 1636, from Three 
Rivers, he writes: 


“At last it has pleased Our Lord to allow me to stand on 
the land of New France, a blessing for which I have been 
hoping for many years. We left Dieppe on April 8, seven 
vessels in our company. We arrived eight weeks after our 
departure. I debarked on an island called Miscou, where 
there are two of our Fathers engaged in rendering service 
to the French who have a settlement there, and to attempt 
the conversion of the savages. After spending fifteen days 
with them, I embarked in another vessel which brought me to 
Tadoussac. This is the place where the large vessels lay 
to while the barques and other smaller vessels ascend the St. 
Lawrence up to Quebec, a French settlement that is growing 
every day. I arrived there on the second of July, the day of 
the Visitation of Our Lady.” 


The closing paragraph of this letter states : 


“IT write this to you, separated from you by more than a 
thousand leagues. Perhaps, this year I shall be sent to a na- 
tion which is called the Hurons. It is distant from here 
by more than 300 leagues. They show good dispositions to 
embrace the Faith. It matters not where we may be, pro- 
vided we may always be in the hands of Providence, and 
His holy grace. That is the intention which I make for you 
every day at the altar, and for all of our family.” 


*Apograph found in Archives, St. Mary’s College, Montreal. 
15 
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II. Srx Years AMONG THE HuRONS 


His hope of going immediately to the farthest outpost of the 
missioners was fulfilled, for in a postscript to the letter he adds, 
and there is a quickened tempo in his words: “I have just received, 
within this very hour, the order to prepare myself to depart in 
3 or 4 days for to go among the Hurons.” 

Some details of his journey up the St. Lawrence as far as the 
islands about the present site of Montreal, and thence up the 
Ottawa River to the point where the trail cut across to Lake 
Nipissing and through the French River to Georgian Bay and 
then south along an island-dotted shore to the little peninsula on 
which Pentanguishene and Midland now stand, are given in the 
letter? which Father Jogues addressed to “Madame and most 
honored Mother in Our Lord,” on June 5, 1637, from “The Resi- 
dence of St. Joseph in the village of Ihonatiria.” 

His letter begins: 


“As there does not present each year but one occasion to 
write to you, it is not proper that I let it pass without acquit- 
ting myself of a duty that I owe to one who is so good a 
mother. I am sure that you will be happy to recognize the 
special Providence with which the Divine Goodness has 
guided me, since it has given me the grace of arriving in the 
land of the Hurons. I wrote to you last year in the month 
of August, at the moment when I was going to prepare to 
put myself on the road to here. I departed, then, from Three 
Rivers, a settlement of the French on the great river, St. 
Lawrence, on the 24th of August, the day of St. Bartholo- 
mew. I got into a canoe of the savages, a kind of boat made 
out of bark, very light, which is able to hold 5 or 6 persons. 
It would not be easy to detail to you all the discomforts of 
such a voyage, but the love of God which has called us to 
these missions and the desire which one has to contribute 
some little thing to the conversion of these poor barbarians, 
renders all that so sweet that we would not wish to change 
the sufferings for all the contentments of the earth. The food 
of the travellers is a little Indian corn, crushed between two 
stones and boiled in plain water without any other seasoning. 
We sleep either on the earth or on the rough rocks which are 
on the shore of the great river, in the sight of the moon. 


*Apograph found in Archives, St. Mary’s College, Montreal. 
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The posture that you take in the canoe is most inconvenient ; 
you are not able to stretch your legs, so small and crowded 
is it. You dare not move, even a little, for fear of causing 
the canoe to turn over in the water. I was forced to keep a 
profound silence, being able neither to understand our sav- 
ages nor to make them understand me. Another source of 
suffering and fatigue is met in the journey. 60 or 80 rapids, 
or waterfalls, which drop from such a height or rush with 
such great force that, if one were to go too close, the canoes 
would be carried over and submerged beneath the falls. It 
is true that, going against the current of the river we were 
not exposed to this danger, but we were, nevertheless, obliged 
quite frequently to place foot on the earth and to climb over 
the rocks and to walk through the woods, in detours of a 
league more or less, burdened down with all the baggage, and 
of the canoe itself. As for me, I carried not only my own 
little packages, but I helped our savages, and relieved them 
as much as I could. A boy of 10 or 11 years, who belonged 
to our party, fell sick. I was obliged to carry him on my 
shoulders during the marches occasioned by the rapids of 
which I have spoken. 

“We made, finally, such great exertions that instead of the 
25 or 30 days that this journey ordinarily requires, it did not 
take more than 19 days to bring us to where 5 of our fathers 
resided, some of whom have already counted 5 or 6 years 
residence in this land. The two last had arrived only about a 
month before me. 

“It is thus that Providence has preserved me up to this 
day, full of strength and of health. It has granted me the 
grace of the greatest contentment, a thousand times over, 
among the inconveniences inseparable to our situation, greater 
happiness than if I had in my possession all the riches of 
the world. Here God makes Himself felt with an abundance 
of sweetness, He protects us among the barbarians with so 
much love, He consoles us with such great tenderness in the 
little afflictions that we have had to endure, that there is not 
even the slightest thought of regretting that which we have 
quitted for Him. Nothing can approach the satisfaction that 
our heart feels in giving the knowledge of the true God to 
these infidels. We have baptized this year about 240 of them; 
among these there are some whom I have washed in the waters 
of baptism and who are assuredly in Paradise, being small in- 
fants of one or two years of age. 

“The life of a man, could it be better employed than in this 
noble work? What is this I am saying? All the labors of a 
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million persons, would they not be well compensated for by 
the conversion of one single soul that is gained for Jesus 
Christ? I have always had a great love for this kind of life, 
and for a calling so excellent and so much like that of the 
Apostles. So that, if I had here below only to seek for this 
happiness, I would make all efforts possible before God and 
man to obtain that grace, which I would buy at the price of a 
thousand lives. 

“T conjure you, Madame, if these lines fall into your hands 
by the bowels of the charity of Jesus Christ, to give thanks 
to the Saviour for this favor, so extraordinary, that He has 
bestowed upon me, a favor that so many of the great ser- 
vants of God, endowed with more noble qualities than I, desire 
and crave so warmly. 

“Your humble and affectionate servant and son according to 


God, 
Isaac JOGUEs.” 

Though long, this letter had to be quoted in full in order to 
show what sort of man was Isaac Jogues. It mirrors him per- 
fectly. Madame Jogues, quietly worrying in her home in Orleans 
about her favorite son, her “dear Isaac,’’ must have been troubled 
by it, by the dangers and exposures and hardships that he speaks 
about so jauntily. And perhaps, blinded by a mother’s love, she 
could not agree fully with her Isaac in his transports of spiritual 
joy in being among the copper-skinned and ferocious Hurons. 
But that was Isaac Jogues. He was not a big-boned man, such as 
the giant Father Brebeuf. When he first went up to the Hurons, 
he was probably a normally healthy but not too robust specimen 
of a man who had spent his twenty-nine years in the cloistered 
schools of seventeenth century France. Some indications of his 
strength are given in the letter quoted above. Later in his life, we 
discover that he was an expert swimmer, that he could handle 
the canoe like a savage, that he could outrun the fleetest Iroquois, 
and that he could endure devilish cruelty and torture without winc- 
ing. But it is the soul of the man that is most amazing, the love 
of God, the zeal for souls, the utter forgetfulness of himself. Not 
even Paul, not even Francis Xavier, had souls and spirits more 
apostolic than Isaac Jogues. 

From 1636 to the Spring of 1642, Father Jogues lived among 
the Hurons. He was in their cabins and villages when the suc- 
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cessive epidemics were decimating the Huron nations. He was un- 
der condemnation of having his head split open by a tomahawk 
through long months, and the threats were not idle ones. He 
travelled for months in a bitterly cold winter through the villages 
of the Neutral Nations scattered along Lake Huron, starving 
among them, being refused lodgings, driven out from hamlet to 
hamlet, and with the war-club almost daily raised above him. He 
and Father Raymbault accompanied the Hurons and Algonquins to 
Sault Ste. Marie, to meet the Ojibways and representatives of other 
western nations. They were on the water seventeen days; they ad- 
vanced nearly three hundred miles by direct route, but nearly 
double that number of miles by canoe route, into the northwest. 
They were the first white men, of whom we have any record, to 
reach Lake Superior. 


III. THe RETURN TO QUEBEC 


Six such years among the Hurons hardened Father Jogues’ 
body, but his soul remained just as closely united to God, as zeal- 
ous for God’s glory, as when he indited his letter to his mother. 
About the middle of May, 1642, Father Jerome Lalemant, the 
Superior of the Huron Mission, asked Father Jogues if he would 
care to accompany the Huron convoy down to Three Rivers and 
Quebec. It was necessary for some one of the missioners to go, 
to secure supplies for the Mission for the winter, to carry letters, 
make reports, etc. There never was such danger in the journey as 
there was that summer. All the Iroquois nations were on the 
warpath; they infested every mile of the route; they had so ter- 
rorized the Hurons and Algonquins that these nations were fairly 
demoralized ; they had even threatened the extinction of the French 
settlements. Some one of the Fathers had to take the chance of 
getting through to Three Rivers and Quebec. Father Lalemant 
asked Father Jogues. He answered very simply, “I'll go.” His 
comments, later, were: “Obedience laid the charge before me in 
such a way that, if I were unwilling, I would not have to accept it. 
I did not say a word against it, nor did I run away from it. Gladly, 
willingly, I accepted this employment, offered to me by obedience 
and charity. If I had rejected and refused it, I would have thrown 
it on some one else better and more valuable than I was.” 
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Isaac Jogues never showed the slightest fear of death and 
never tried to escape it from the hands of men. He had the pros- 
pect of death before him, but no shrinking from it, when he left 
the Residence of St. Mary, on the Wye River, on June 13, 1642, 
in company with four canoes of Hurons and with Father Charles 
Raymbault, who was dying, who would be dead before the end 
of that October. “So there we were,” writes Father Jogues, 
“on the way and in all the dangers at once. We were obliged to 
disembark forty times and forty times to carry our boats and all 
our baggage amid the rapids and waterfalls that one encounters 
on this journey of about 900 miles. And, although the savages 
who were conducting us were very adroit, we nevertheless incurred 
some disasters, to the great peril of our lives, and with some loss 
of our small baggage.” (31-21). In another account, he states: 
“The fear of the enemy also made the journey full of dangers. 
Each year the enemy besieges the routes to the French, and takes 
many captives. Nothing was ever nearer happening than that they 
should intercept Father John de Brebeuf last summer.” (Ale- 
gambe. 618). 

They passed through safely, but it took them thirty-five days to 
reach Three Rivers. From that outpost, Father Jogues took 
Father Raymbault, in the last stages of tuberculosis, down to 
Quebec. He remained there about a week, gathering supplies of 
clothes, medicines, food, implements, vestments and vessels for 
the chapel that were needed in the Huron Mission. He also se- 
cured two valuable assistants, René Goupil and William Couture, 
to accompany him back. These were known as donnés; they were 
lay-helpers, bound by a private, not a religious, vow to devote 
themselves to the assistance of the Missioners. 

After a little more than a week in Quebec, Father Jogues 
bucked the current of the St. Lawrence in the first leg of his re- 
turn trip to the Hurons. He was in Three Rivers on July 30, at 
latest, and celebrated the feast of St. Ignatius, July 31, at the 
Residence of the Conception with the Superior of that Mission, 
Father James Buteux, his dearest friend and confessor, who later 
wrote his finest obituary. 

On Friday, August 1, 1642, he departed with the Huron flotilla. 
With him were René Goupil, William Couture, and another French- 
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man, who, charitably, is not named. There were about thirty-six 
Hurons in the company. Four of these were eminent Christians 
and great chiefs, namely, Eustache Ahatsistari, Joseph Teonde- 
choren, Charles Tsondatsa and Stephen Totiri. Joseph’s famous 
niece, Theresa, a girl of about fourteen years who had been with 
the Ursulines at Quebec, was with the party. Two younger boys 
and three or four old men, one of these about eighty years old, 
also were in the company. The remainder were all men, of vary- 
ing ages and degrees. The canoes numbered twelve; the bag- 
gage was heavy, since the supplies for the winter were being trans- 
ported, in this flotilla, to the Huron country. 











THREE RIVERS 


In the pages that follow, it is my purpose to trace out as 
minutely as possible the trail followed by Isaac Jogues from Three 
Rivers to Ossernenon (Auriesville). My concern will be, not 
primarily with the things that occurred during the period from 
August 1 to 14, 1642, but with the places at which they occurred 
and with the approximate time of their occurrence. The order- 
ing of the material in each of the following chapters will follow 
the plan of : first, presenting excerpts from the contemporary docu- 
ments listed under the heading “Documentary Sources”; second, 
quoting from early descriptions (mostly before 1650) of the ter- 
ritory traversed, thus limning the background of the Jogues trail 
of 1642; third, fixing with whatever accuracy is possible the de- 
tails of time and place, and of occurrence, throughout his journey ; 
fourth, translating these details into terms of the topography as 
known in 1932. 


I. THE Jocues NARRATIVES 


“And so, departing from St. Mary of the Hurons, after endur- 
ing diverse fears of the enemy, dangers of every kind, losses and 
shipwrecks, on the thirty-fifth day from our departure, we arrived 
safely at the (residence of the) Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
This is the settlement or colony of Three Rivers, thus called be- 
cause of a very beautiful river near it which empties itself through 
three mouths into the great river of the St. Lawrence. Having 
offered thanks to.God, we remained there and at Kebec for about 
fifteen days.” (Jogues to Provincial, Q.A. 30). 

“At last, thirty-five days after our departure from the Hurons, 
we arrived, much fatigued, at Three Rivers; thence we went down 
to Kebec. We blessed God everywhere, in that His Goodness 
had preserved us. Our affairs being finished in fifteen days, we 
solemnly observed the feast of St. Ignatius.’”’ (Lalemant 31-21). 

“Thirty-five days after our departure, we arrived safe and sound 
at the residence of Three Rivers; due thanks being there rendered 
to God, we spent 25 (sic) days partly there, partly at Kebek, ac- 
cording to necessity. Having finished our business, and celebrated 
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the feast of our Holy Father Ignatius, we embarked again on the 


first of August. (Bressani 39-179). 


above Quebec. 
readers in France about the great river St. Lawrence. 


in 





II. Earty DescriPpTIONS OF THREE RIVERS 


Three Rivers lies on the north bank of the St. Lawrence River, 
about thirty leagues, according to the earlier Jesuit missioners, 
In 1636, Father LeJeune strives to enlighten his 
He says: 


“When you come up to Kébec and have the wind astern, you 
hardly notice the banks of the great river, which sometimes 
do not appear at all, either from their great distance, the River 
being very wide, or from the fogs that obscure the view. To 
coast along these shores you would have to make four hun- 
dred leagues, and carry men and provisions for a long time. 
Yet I must give some answer. Upon entering these lands, 
you encounter a Gulf as large as a sea; farther up, this Gulf 
changes into a very broad River, for you can scarcely see the 
banks while sailing in the middle of it. It keeps on narrow- 
ing, and yet it is fully ten leagues wide at more than a hun- 
dred leagues from its mouth. Opposite Kébec, where it be- 
comes very narrow, it is six hundred and seventy-two toises 
wide, this distance having been measured on ice. Four leagues 
farther up, its bed widens out again, and opposite the settle- 
ment of Three Rivers, which is thirty leagues above Kébec, 
it is still two or three thousand ordinary paces in width, as 
I wrote last year; a little higher, it forms the great Lake of 
Saint Peter, about seven leagues wide. This King of all 
Rivers is bordered sometimes by mountains, sometimes by a 
flat country, or by land but slightly elevated. I have often 
navigated it from Kébec up to the Three Rivers. I have ob- 
served that some of the banks are rocky, others sandy; upon 
others one finds clay,—heavy soil, very good for making brick. 
The country is beautiful and very attractive, intersected by 
rivers, brooks, and torrents issuing from the ground.” (9- 
159). 


Distances along the St. Lawrence are given by Father Vimont, 


1642, when Montreal was being founded. 


“They count sixty leagues from the entrance of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Forillon (Cape) of Gaspé, where the 
Gulf narrows and becomes a River; ninety leagues from the 
Forillon of Gaspé to Tadoussac ; forty leagues from Tadoussac 
to Kébec; twenty-eight or thirty leagues from Kébec to the 
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Three Rivers; twelve leagues from the Three Rivers to the 

Fort of Richelieu, now being built on the River of the Hiro- 

quois ; twelve more leagues from that river to Montreal. So 

that, from the entrance of the great River and Gulf of St. 

Lawrence to that Island (Montreal) they count nearly two 

hundred leagues ; and the whole of that great stretch of water 

is navigable,—in part by great Ships, and in part by Barks.” 

(22-203). 

As to the name, Father Le Jeune informs us in his Relations 
of 1634 that “it is called Three Rivers, because a certain river 
that flows through the land empties into the great river by three 
mouths.” (6-43). Writing the following year, he explains: 
“The French have named this place the Three Rivers, because 
there emerges here a very beautiful river which flows into the 
great River Saint Lawrence through three principal mouths, caused 
by several little Islands which are found at the entrance of this 
river, which the savages call Metaberoutin (“exposed to all the 
winds”). I would like to describe the beauty of this place, but 
I am afraid of being tedious.” (8-19). 

The river mentioned is the St. Maurice, and the two islands 
breaking it into three mouths are Ile St. Quentin and Ile de la 
Potherie. Adjacent to the latter, up the St. Maurice, is Ile St. 
Christophe and lying close to this is Ile St. Joseph. 


III. Tue First SETTLEMENT 


Because of easy access to it by canoe, Three Rivers was a 
prehistoric trading and assembly place of the natives. From east 
and west, the tribes could come by the St. Lawrence; they could 
come from the north by the St. Maurice; and within a compara- 
tively short radius, they had passage on several rivers flowing 
into the St. Lawrence from the south. 

The earliest mention of Three Rivers is that in the Relation of 
Jacques Cartier, in 1535. After he left Mont-Royal, on the sev- 
enth day, he arrived at the river which flows into the St. Lawrence 
from the north: “At its entrance,” he says, “there are four small 
islands, covered with trees; we named the river, La Riviere de 
Fouez.” One of these islands, he continues, stretched out into the 
St. Lawrence, and “the captain planted a very large cross on the 
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point of this island.” From his description, one concludes that 
the island of the cross was the Ile St. Quentin. 

Champlain visited the site on June 27, 1603. After speaking 
about the three large and the three small islands at the mouth of 
the St. Maurice, he declares: “This will be, in my judgment, a 
place fitted for habitation, and one is able to fortify it readily, 
for its situation is strong in itself, and it is near a great lake (St. 
Peter) which is distant not more than four leagues.” 

There is some probability that the Récollet, Father LeCaron 
celebrated Mass at Three Rivers on July 26, 1615. In the fol- 
lowing year, certainly, the Récollet missioners had established a 
residence there, and were instructing the savages. In June, 1617, 
there is a record of the building of a chapel by the Récollets. Their 
residence was terminated about 1628. The first Jesuit to land 
there was Father de Brebeuf, in 1625. 

The permanent history of Three Rivers, however, begins with 
the settlement made by Champlain in July, 1634. Among the first 
arrivals, a matter pertinent to this account, were the Jesuit mis- 
sioners. Writing in 1634, Father Le Jeune records: “Our French 
people are this year beginning a settlement there (Three Rivers), 
and two of our Fathers must be there. I have been doubtful for 
a long time as to who should go... After having commended 
this affair to Our Lord, I resolved to go there myself for the 
following reasons: ...” His third reason is worthy of note: 


“3rd. The Son of God, dying upon the cross, has obligated 
us to bear the cross, so we should not flee from it when it 
presents itself; this is my strongest reason, for in truth there 
is suffering in a new settlement, especially in one established 
so hurriedly as that one. I do not know how the house will 
be arranged ; we shall be mixed up with workingmen, drink- 
ing, eating and sleeping with them; they cannot make other 
provision for us of any kind whatever. All this does not 
appall me, for the cabins of the savages, in which I lived this 
winter, are much worse. Father Buteux pleases me greatly, 
for he takes this cheerfully; I see him strongly determined 
to bear the cross. . . We shall study the language there, al- 
though less advantageously than at Kébec, on account of the 
lodging, in which there will be a greater hub-bub (tintamarre ) 
than in the cabins of the savages; for our French people, with 
whom we shall be in company, are not so calm and patient 
"(Cp-9) =, “SUBIIeqIeq asay} se 
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A little later, he writes: 

“We are going, Father Buteux and I, as I have said, to live 
at Three Rivers expressly to assist our countrymen, for we 
would not go, were it not for that; however, we are going to 
take furniture for the sacristy, and clothes for ourselves, and, 
what seems to me stranger still, our own food, which we shall 
give to them; for we shall eat with them, for lack of a dwell- 
ing where we might be by ourselves. We do this willingly, 
for I learn that these gentlemen are very much attached to 
us, and assist us as much as they can, according to the con- 
dition of their affairs; and also we do, and will do, all that 
we can for their sakes; for, beside carrying with us to Three 
a1) everything, even to the wax and the candles...” (6 
The two priests left Quebec for Three Rivers on September 3, 

1634. (8-17). Father LeJeune, who remained there till the 
following April, gives a detailed account of the events that trans- 
pired during the winter. Father Buteux was stationed perma- 
nently at Three Rivers and Montreal until his slaughter by the Iro- 
quois in 1652. 

The Jesuit establishment at Three Rivers was known as the 
Residence of the Conception. Father LeJeune, writing in 1635, 
about a sick savage, and giving reasons why he could not be cared 
for, states: “Our house in this early stage was only some logs of 
wood, fitted to each other, plastered over the cracks with a little 
clay, and covered with grass; we had in all twelve feet square for 
the Chapel and for our living room, awaiting the completion of a 
frame building which was being constructed.” (7-281). 

By 1636, according to Father LeJeune, “The settlement at the 
Three Rivers has been increased by two detached buildings, by a 
store, and by a platform provided with cannon.” (9-137). He 
includes Three Rivers, also, as well as Quebec, when he continues: 
“IT say nothing about the houses of private persons, which have 
been built and are building every day, some here, some there, ac- 
cording to the inclination and convenience of each. Those who 
have not seen the country in its poverty, perhaps do not admire 
these still quite small beginnings.” (9-137). 

Father Jogues, in his first voyage to the Hurons in 1636, found 
a very crude Three Rivers. The settlement was built on a small 
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hill that overlooked the St. Lawrence and the St. Maurice rivers. 
Approaching it from the St. Lawrence, the hill rose gradually, 
the base of it being, perhaps, thirty paces from the river bank. 
Beyond the settlement, the land continued to rise gently. Coming 
from the St. Maurice side, a broad field of level ground led to a 
slightly rising ascent, the distance from the river bank to the 
summit of the hill being not much more than half a mile. On 
the opposite side of this approach, the hill fell sharply away. 

Upon his arrival in 1642, Father Jogues would still have found 
Three Rivers but slightly improved. Incident to an Iroquois scare 
in 1637, there is some mention of a fort or redoubt, into which 
the savages crowded. But the Relations of 1642 speak of the 
“fortifications that have been commenced there.”? By that year, 
however, the Jesuit missioners evidently had not only a suitable 
residence but a larger building used as a chapel. This was a 
favorite place for the Christian savages; thus, in the recital of 
stories about the converts, such notes as the following are frequent 
in the Relations: “The first thing that the Christians did was to 
enter our chapel.” (26-81). And: “As soon as they landed, 
they asked to be allowed to pray to God in our chapel, and to con- 
fess themselves.”’ (26-101). 


IV. Jocues’ Footsteps 1N TERMS OF THE MODERN City 


Leaping from the pioneer settlement of 1642, we find in the 
Three Rivers of today a typically modern French-Canadian city. 
Before the advent of the automobile and the popularity of the 


*Even as late as 1649, Father Buteux complains, in view of the Iroquois 
threat: “For here at Three Rivers, where we take charge of the French 
as well as of the savages, there are no defenses except of wood; no walls 
except palings, which easily catch fire; there is no house except of bark 
or thatch; and in these we live, with no defense against barbarian attacks 
and fires.” (34-21). In 1653, suitable defenses were completed. Mére 
Marie writing in that year states: “But the Reverend Father Superior of the 
Mission (LeMercier)—a man very zealous for the public welfare, who 
considers it necessary to remain continually upon his guard—labored ener- 
getically to secure the fortification of that settlement of Three Rivers. This 
was contrary to the opinion of the inhabitants of the place themselves— 
who, devoted to their own personal affairs, had no inclination to quit these 
in order to labor on the fortress. Notwithstanding the hindrances encoun- 
tered by the Father in his undertaking, the fortification was completed and 
all the inhabitants were protected from sudden attacks by the enemy. 
mn three weeks had passed, when 600 Iroquois appeared. . .” (40- 
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Province of Quebec as a tourist resort for Americans, Three 
Rivers was more authentically French-Canadian than it is now, 
when it is a convenient half-way stop between Montreal and Que- 
bec. By automobile from the former city it is 96.17 miles, and from 
the latter, 83.03 miles; by railroad, ninety-five and seventy-seven 
miles respectively. The distances correspond roughly to the nau- 
tical calculations made by the missioners who stated that Three 
Rivers was twenty-eight or thirty leagues from Quebec. According 
to the Tourists’ Guide, Three Rivers is “‘one of the most important 
and prosperous industrial and commercial cities of the Province 
of Quebec.” Large pulp and paper mills sprawl along the shores 
of the St. Maurice, and the river itself is clogged with floating 
lumber. Several other industries are located in and about the 
city. The shore lines are bulked up for the landing of the river 
boats and freighters. 

The hill on which the first settlement was made remains, but 
its surface is changed. Its frontage on the St. Lawrence is rimmed 
by the Boulevard Turcotte, a favorite promenade. The Boule- 
vard hangs over the slope of the hill and the railroad tracks and 
docks below. Toward the St. Maurice River, the hill tapers down 
with streets and houses to the grounds of the paper mills along 
the shore. On the opposite side, the drop from the top of the 
hill to Rue des Forges is abrupt. The crest of the hill is covered 
with the Post Office Building and the lawns about it. Across 
from the north-east angle of the Post Office, and about seventy 
paces from the rim of the hill now covered by the Boulevard Tur- 
cotte, along Rue du Chateau, is a block of granite on which is a 
bronze plaque stating that this was the site of the first fort of 
Three Rivers. A half-block up Rue du Chateau, where Notre 
Dame intersects, is an heroic-sized statue of the Sacred Heart. 
Tradition firmly founded says that the statue occupies the site of 
the first Jesuit chapel and residence. Notre Dame Street, twist- 
ing down along the hill toward the St. Maurice probably follows 
the trail once tramped by the Algonquins and Hurons who usually 
niade their encampments along the banks of the St. Maurice. A 
few hundred paces away from the statue of the Sacred Heart, 
along Rue Bonaventure, is the probable site of the first warehouse. 

With these points fixed, we may venture to translate the route 
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of Father Jogues about sunrise on the morning of August 1, 1642, 
into the designations familiar today. He emerged from the log- 
cabin Jesuit Residence of the Immaculate Conception, where now 
is reared the statue of the Sacred Heart, and faced the first crude 
fort, the site of which is now occupied by Du Platon and the 
Post Office. He strode forward along the Indian trail, toward the 
present Boulevard, along Notre Dame, down the hillside past Rue 
St. Louis and Rue St. Frangois Xavier, turning at the end of the 
supports of the Boulevard toward the railroad tracks and wharves. 
The Huron encampment was placed somewhere in what are now 
the yard and the smaller buildings of the International Paper Com- 
pany. 

Here, close to the muddy shore, he found his Huron travelling 
companions, ready to hold the usual council before departure. 
The canoes half rested in the water. All preparations finished, 
he and his Hurons embarked in the frail boats. They paddled 
out from the St. Maurice into the St. Lawrence, turned the points 
of the canoes to the right, and were off on the journey that would 
lead so many of them to captivity among the Mohawks. A boat 
of today, cutting the same lines that they followed in 1642, would 
pass the hill crowned by the Boulevard and the Post Office, would 
skirt by the foot of Rue des Forges where the ferry leaves for 
Ste. Angele across the St. Lawrence and where the Canadian 
Steamship Company docks its boats, and would head past drab 
factories, coal yards and little houses up toward the factories of 
the St. Lawrence Paper Mills. 














LAKE ST. PETER 


I. THe Jocues’ NARRATIVE 


“Having transacted the business which brought us there (Three 
Rivers) and having celebrated the feast of our Holy Father St. 
Ignatius, on August 2 (August 1) we once more set out on our 
journey to Huronia.” (Jogues to Provincial. Q.A. 30). 

“We departed thence (Three Rivers) on the Ist of August,— 
the day after the feast of Our Blessed Father.” (Jogues’ Goupil. 
28-119). 

“As to the order in which I follow in this history, I do not 
consider anything else except that of the time, that is to say, com- 
mencing it from the first day of August, 1642, the day on which 
he set out from Three Rivers to go up to the Hurons. The flo- 
tilla of savage Hurons, with which he was, consisted of about 12 
or 15 canoes, comprising in all 60 men, or thereabouts. This 
day, they camped (ils allérent coucher) at 12 leagues from Three 
Rivers, near the islands of Lake St. Peter.” (Buteux. Q.A. 3). 

“We solemnly observed the feast of Saint Ignatius; and the 
next day, the first day of August in the same year 1642, we left 
Three Rivers, in order to go up again to the country whence we 
came. The first day was favorable to us.” (Lalemant. 31-21). 

“Having celebrated the feast of our Holy Father Ignatius, we 
embarked again on the first of August for the Hurons.” (Bres- 
sani, 39-179). 

“The day before the capture, as if they foresaw their misfor- 
tune—if, however, it should be called one—they (Hurons) had 
confessed themselves, and had held a council for the express pur- 
pose of encouraging one another. . .” (Joseph Teondechoren to 
Lalement. 26-183). 


II. Earty Descriptions or LAKE St. PETER 


Above Three Rivers, the north shore of the St. Lawrence River 
curves out into a fairly regular arc of a large circle until it comes, 
about eight miles away, to the angle of land known as Pointe-du- 
Lac. The south bank, however, keeps a tolerably straight line up 
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to the mouth of the Nicolet River. A line across the St. Law- 
rence, which is here about two miles wide, marks the head of tide. 
At this point, the both shores, almost at right angles, recede and 
the St. Lawrence changes its name into that of Lake St. Peter. 
This body of water varies in width from eight to ten miles, and in 
length is about twenty miles from Pointe-du-Lac to the group of 
islands that clog it at the far end, toward Montreal. Beyond these 
islands, the St. Lawrence once more assumes the form of a river. 
Cartier admired this lake and called it Lac d’Angouléme. Cham- 
plain, some sixty-eight years later, in 1603, reached its head on 
June 29 and named it after the feast of the day, that of St. Peter. 
The careful chronicler, Father LeJeune, supplies the first descrip- 
tion of the Lake contained in the Jesuit Relations. Writing in 
1637, about a voyage of the preceding September, he relates: 


“On the 13th of the same month, Monsieur our Governor, 
wishing to see the residence of the Conception at the Three 
Rivers, and the country above there, took me with him. We 
reached the Three Rivers on the 16th, and on the 18th we 
crossed lake St. Pierre. The great river St. Lawrence grows 
narrower opposite Kébec, broadening again further up; but 
a league or two above the Three Rivers it enlarges so much 
that it forms a pond or lake, so wide that a good eye looking 
from the middle can scarcely see the farther shores. In the 
upper part of this great lake, which abounds in fish, a num- 
ber of pleasant islands are found. In going, we followed the 
southern shore, and in returning, the northern. We visited 
the river of the Hiroquois! (so called, because it comes from 
their country); Monsieur de Montmagny gave the large 
island which lies at the mouth of this river the name “Saint 
Ignace.” Lake St. Pierre begins to close at this place, as 
the river grows narrower—not that it is not still fully a 
quarter of a league or thereabout in width, as far as the 
Sault St. Louys,? or as the River des Prairies; here it forms, 
as it were, another lake by the meeting of three rivers whose 
waters being united form another little sea dotted with 
islands.” (12-133). 


Father Vimont, writing in 1642, mentions Lake St. Peter from 
the viewpoint of one following the St. Lawrence down from Mon- 
treal. 


1Now called the Richelieu River. 
*Near Montreal. 
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“Fifteen leagues below,—quite near the mouth of the river 
of the Hiroquois, which comes from the south,—the great river 
again widens and expands, and forms the lake that we call 
Lake Saint Pierre, which may be four or five leagues wide, 
and seven or eight long, and is studded with a number of 
beautiful islands. It then narrows on both sides, resuming 
once more the name of River St. Lawrence, about two leagues 
tg the settlement and the river of the Three Rivers.” (22- 
205). 

In his recital of his capture by the Iroquois, in 1643, Father 
Bressani fixes its dimensions as “24 miles in length and 10 or 12 
in width.” (38-233). Though the account is dated later than our 
period, namely in 1663, it may be of interest to call attention to 
“the account of a journey performed by a person of merit ex- 
pressly to reconnoiter the country of New France, from the en- 
trance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence up to Montreal.’’ The person 
of merit is unknown, but his recital was deemed worthy of inclu- 
sion in the Relations. (48-161). 

The shores of Lake St. Peter, and the islands at its upper end, 
were the favorite place of ambush laid by the Iroquois in their 
man-hunts. The many bays and peninsulas along the ragged 
banks offered opportunity for surprise attacks. For twenty years 
after 1636, the Jesuit Relations time and again record the strate- 
gies devised by the wily Iroquois and the captures of French, 
Hurons and Algonquins made by them. Though the north shore 
held a bloodier history, the south shore was the scene of frequent 
battles also. 

Father LeJeune, in August, 1637, gives at length the details of 
an abortive chase of the Iroquois enemies, after they had com- 
mitted one of their depredations. (12-213). His pursuing party 
crossed Lake St. Peter and came to the mouth of the Iroquois 
(Richelieu) River. 

“Finding ourselves resting at the moment when we ex- 
pected to fight, and in peace on the verge of war, we went 
ashore. Looking over the places these robbers had just left, 
we found upon the banks of the river a plank which had 
served as the crossbar of a cross, which Monsieur the Com- 
mandant du Plessis had erected the year before. These bar- 

barians had torn it down and upon this plank had painted 
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the heads of thirty Hurons, whom they had captured. We 
studied it carefully. They had also fastened this picture 
to a branchless tree, so that passers-by could readily see it; 
the different lines indicated the quality and age of the pris- 
oners, as some savages who were there explained to us. 
They had pictured two heads much larger than the others, 
one of whom is the brave Taratouan, of whom I have spoken 
above. We saw also the heads of two children, and of two 
other young lads who were being taken to the Seminary. 
They had made stripes in the form of plumes on the heads 
of the bravest ones. All these heads were scrawled in red, 
except one which was painted in black,—a sign that this last 
one had been killed, and that all the others were victims des- 
tined, as it were, for the fire.” (12-213). 





Along the shores of this lake, the Iroquois swarmed during those 
years of guerilla warfare. Algonquins hunted and traded and 
waged deadly battles in its environs. Hurons passed down its 
length carrying their furs and peltries to the French settlements 
and bringing back with them the manufactured articles that they 
needed, such as axes and cloths. The French traversed it, for 
exploration, for defense agains the Iroquois menace, as a passage 
to the new settlement at Montreal and to the uncharted continent 
beyond. History was in the making along the length and breadth 
of Lake St. Peter, and most often, in those days, it was a history 
that mingled blood with the waters. 


III. FatHer Jocues TRAVERSES THE LAKE 


Having transacted his business at Three Rivers, as he relates, 
and having celebrated the feast of St. Ignatius, Father Jogues set 
out for the country of the Hurons on Friday, August 1. Neither 
he nor the Hurons had any illusions as to the dangers that threat- 
ened them. From the moment that they turned around the curve 
of the St. Lawrence beyond Three Rivers, they were likely to 
encounter hostile war-parties of Iroquois who were known to be 
infesting Lake St. Peter and the water-ways beyond. Every turn 
of the shore, every little finger of land, every bay might be the 
scene of a grim surprise. Every dot upon the waters might grow 
into a menacing canoe. Every cluster of reeds and tall grass, 
every clump of trees might be hiding places of bands of well-armed 
Iroquois. 
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The savages began their journeys about dawn. And so Father 
Jogues who knew how easily they were irritated by delay and 
who, besides, had adopted their habits, must have risen before dawn 
on August 1, 1642. It may be surmised that he said Mass in the 
little chapel of the Immaculate Conception about four in the morn- 
ing. It was to be his last Mass for nearly two years. Appropri- 
ately, the Mass was that of the Feast of St. Peter in Chains, with 
a commemoration of the Apostle St. Paul, who had endured much 
for Christ, and of the Seven Machibees, martyrs. Goupil and 
Couture, presumably, served the Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion. So, too, those sterling Christians and first native apostles 
among the Hurons, Eustache and Joseph and Charles and Stephen, 
and little Theresa, of whom the Ursulines were so proud. By 
the time the sun was first peeping above the opposite banks of the 
St. Lawrence, Father Jogues was making his way down the hill 
from the Residence of the Conception to the shore, as has been 
previously detailed. 

In accordance with their custom, when starting on any peri- 
lous expedition, the Hurons held a Council on the river bank. 
Eustache, the great war-chief of the Hurons and the leader of 
the party, exhorted his companions and made an eloquent pro- 
fession of his Faith. Parts of his speech are recorded by Father 
Lalement, to whom Joseph related it. (26-185). With the Coun- 
cil over, about five-thirty or six in the morning, Eustache gave 
the signal to take to the canoes. Ondesonk (the Huron name for 
Father Jogues, meaning “bird of prey”) steps into the shallow 
water, cleans the sand from his feet, and takes his place in the 
small bark. 

Up from Three Rivers, the low-lying shores of the St. Lawrence 
are about one mile apart. The Huron flotilla follows the smaller 
curves and bends of the north shore. About eight o’clock in the 
morning, or a little later, they had reached Point-du-Lac and en- 
tered into the rippled sheet of Lake St. Peter. They followed 
the shore line, turning their canoes to the right and curving out 
again, until, about noon or shortly before, they reached Point 
Yamachiche and the mouth of that river. This was a likely place 
for rest and food. In the early afternoon, they took to the canoes 
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again and followed the crescent of the lake shore as it turns in, 
and out again to the point where the Riviere du Loup flows out. 
By late afternoon, when the sun threw level rays in their eyes, 
they came to the projecting fingers of land at the far end of Lake 
St. Peter, where the Maskinonge River empties through several 
small channels. On one of the slight elevations of ground, above 
the reeds and grasses along the water edge, undoubtedly near one 
of the streams of the Maskinonge, they pitched their camp for 
the night. But not before their keen eyes had spied out any 
signs that might indicate the nearness of the enemy. “The first 
day was favorable to us,” Father Jogues records. 

Measured in a fairly straight line along the shore, the Maski- 
nonge River is about twenty-six miles from Three Rivers. Count- 
ing for the numberless indentations and projections that affect 
the route of a frail canoe, especially loaded down with packages 
and carrying children and old people, the journey of this day can 
well be said to have been, as Father Buteux asserts, about twelve 
leagues, or thirty-six miles. A day’s journey by canoe of the 
savages varied from thirty to forty miles. It is concluded, then, 
that the camp for the first night, that of August 1, was pitched 
on one of the little peninsulas that point out into Lake St. Peter 
near the Maskinonge River. 
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THE ISLANDS ABOVE LAKE ST. PETER 


I. THe Footprints, TEXTS AND COMMENTARY 


“The second day since our departure had dawned, when, very 
early in the morning, some of our party spy some freshly-made 
footprints on the shore. Since some of the party contended that 
these footprints were those of enemies, and others that they were 
those of friends, Eustache Ahatsistari, to whom all deferred as the 
Chief on account of his supremacy in warfare, declared: ‘My 
brothers, although these footprints, as far as I can judge them, 
are those of our enemies, they are not more than three canoes; 
but we are of sufficient number that we should not have fear of 
such a band of our enemies.’ We numbered about forty, for some 
others had joined our band.” (Jogues to Provincial. Q.A. 30). 

“The next day (August 2nd), very early in the morning (de 
grand matin), they thrust the canoes in the water, and embark. 
Scarcely had they advanced one half league, when one of the sav- 
ages discovered some footprints of the enemies. They stopped to 
deliberate on what they should do. Eustache Ahatsistari, one of 
their war-chiefs, said that there was no other resolution to take 
in this matter except that of fighting; accordingly, since he in- 
sisted on the point, this was done.” (Buteux. Q.A. 3). 

“The second (day) caused us to fall into the hands of the Hiro- 
quois. We were forty persons, distributed in several canoes; the 
one which kept the vanguard, having discovered on the banks of 
the great river some tracks of men, recently imprinted on the 
sand and clay, gave us warning. A landing was made; some 
say that these are footprints of the enemy, others are sure that 
they are those of Algonquins, our allies. In this dispute, Eus- 
tache Ahatsistari, to whom all the others deferred on account of 
his exploits in arms and his virtue, exclaimed: ‘Be they friends or 
enemies, it matters not; I notice by their tracks that they are not 
in greater number than we; let us advance and fear nothing.’ ” 
(Lalemant, 31-21). 

“On the second day of our journey, some of our men discovered 
on the shore fresh tracks of people who had passed there,—with- 
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out knowing whether or not they were enemies. Eustache Ahat- 
sistari, famous and experienced in war, believes them enemies. 
‘But however strong they may be deemed,’ he says, ‘they are 
not more than three canoes; and therefore we have nothing to 
fear.’ We then continue the journey.” (Bressani. 39-179). 


* * * * * 


A dozen larger islands, and several dozen smaller islands di- 
vide the course of the St. Lawrence as it flows down into Lake 
St. Peter. These islands spread over an area about six miles 
broad and about ten long. The larger of them rise in places as 
high as the mainland, and are habitable. But many of the smaller 
ones are little better than marsh land, and around the fringe of 
many of them and in the interior passages between them, the 
shores are lined with reeds and soft with swamps. 

One of the routes of the Hurons leaving Lake St. Peter, un- 
doubtedly lay along the northern mainland, past Ile a I’Aigle, Ile 
Dupas, Ile au Castor, past the present hamlet of Berthierville 
(where the Montreal-Quebec road comes down to the river), and 
on into the St. Lawrence. This was a clear passage, the most 
removed from the south, or Iroquois, bank of the river. This 
was the route followed by the Jogues party. 

With dawn of Saturday, August 2, the Hurons were breaking 
camp at Maskinonge. By sunrise, that is, about five in the morn- 
ing, they were ready to begin their second day’s journey. They 
picked their way out from among the tall water-reeds (that reach 
the surface though their roots may be twelve feet below) and 
evaded the points of land until they came to that peculiar forma- 
tion, like a thumb on the map, which really marks the beginning 
of the Islands. This, they rounded, and turned toward the pas- 
sage between the north mainland and Ile a I’Aigle. 

Father Buteux asserts that they had advanced about one-half 
league. About that distance from the camping place, just deter- 
mined, where the thumb of land begins to knuckle out, there is a 
stretch where the canoemen would wisely hug the shore, to avoid 
the current; some spots along the shore are clayey, and could, 
very likely, answer the description of the place where the Iro- 
quois footprints were planted to deceive the Jogues’ party. 
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Eustache was in the first canoe; Father Jogues, Goupil and 
Couture were also among the first. Upon the discovery of the 
footprints, the savages got out to investigate them. After con- 
sultation, they accept the verdict of Eustache: they are enemies, 
but not numerous enough to cause too great concern. They take 
their places and begin to paddle, through the narrower gateway 
between the shore and the first point of Ile a l’Aigle. It was now 
about six in the morning, or a little later. 


II. Tue ATTACK AND CAPTURE. TEXTS AND THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF THE PLACE 


“Accordingly, beginning the journey again and advancing, we 
had covered scarcely one mile when we fell among enemies, who 
lay concealed, with their forces divided, on both banks of the 
river, 70 in number, and 12 canoes. They were hiding among 
the tall grasses and reeds (in herbis et arundinibus); when we 
had come to that place in which they had prepared the ambush 
for us, they exploded their muskets, of which they had a great 
number, against our canoes in many places. They pierced the 
hand of one of our Hurons, but they did not kill any one. At 
the first sound of the muskets, the Hurons, almost all of them, 
abandoned the canoes (for we were paddling near the shore since 
in the middle of the channel the current of the river is more rapid ) 
and in headlong flight hid themselves in the thickets of the woods. 
And so we four Frenchmen left with a few (savages) some of 
them Christian and some catechumens, offered a prayer to Christ, 
and resisted the enemy. But, since we were few, that is, about 
12 or 14, and since we fought 30, we were overwhelmed by the 
number; nevertheless, we carry on the fight until our allies (sav- 
ages) seeing other canoes bearing down on them from the oppo- 
site side of the river, lost courage and fled. Then one of the 
Frenchmen, René Goupil by name, who was fighting among the 
leaders, and some of the Hurons were captured. But I, when 
I saw this, neither wished to escape, nor was able to. Whither, in 
my bare feet, would I flee to? Most assuredly, I could conceal 
myself among the grasses and reeds and perhaps release myself 
from danger; but how would I be able to abandon even one of 
our Frenchmen and the other Hurons that were either captured or 
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were going to be captured, who were not baptized. Accordingly, 
when the enemy, as they were pursuing the fugitives, had passed 
by me who remained standing in the place where the battle had 
been, I call out to one of those who had remained as a guard over 
the prisoners, and I bid him to add me as a captive to the French 
captive, (and say) that I wish to be his companion, as I was in 
the journey so also in his dangers and death. The savage, scarcely 
believing me, and very fearful for himself, advances towards me 
and brings me to those already captured.” (Jogues to Provincial. 
Q.A. 30, 31). 

“On the 2nd, we encountered the enemies, who, separated into 
two bands, were awaiting us with the advantage which a great 
number of chosen men, fighting on land, can have over a small 
and promiscuous band, who are fighting upon the water in scat- 
tered canoes of bark. Nearly all the Hurons had fled into the 
woods, and, as they had left us, we were seized.” (Jogues’ Goupil. 
28-121). 

““Scarcely had they advanced a quarter of a league (from the 
place where the footprints were discerned) than, behold, some 
canoes of Iroquois which they discovered, and which fired, at the 
same time, some shots of their guns at the Huron canoes which 
were in the forefront. Those who were in the rear, being afraid 
of a similar volley (which caused, however, more noise than death) 
turned to the shore and gained a footing. Eustache and the French, 
on whom they had fired, placed themselves in defense, until, 
seeing some other Iroquois canoes which came rushing on them, 
they quitted the spot. There was nothing else but that the Father, 
seeing poor René and some Hurons already prisoners in the hands 
of these barbarians, did not wish to flee and save himself, a thing 
which he could do very easily. He judged that this was a won- 
derful occasion, which God was offering to him, to give his life 
for His service and for the salvation of the poor Huron captives. 
He remained there motionless, without being bound or held, and 
in order not to lose time, he called to a young Iroquois who guarded 
the prisoners and delivered himself into their hands to be bound 
with the others and to have the means of instructing them, a thing 
which happened while the Iroquois were pursuing the Huron fugi- 
tives.... After these torments, they gave him some rest.... He 
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instructed and baptized some old men, one of whom was mur- 
dered on the spot.... After these murders, they distributed the 
packages; each one took part of the booty, and they embarked 
in their canoes. They made the Father and the two Frenchman, 
all bruised by the blows, get into the canoes.” (Buteux. Q.A. 4). 

“We had not yet made a half-league (from place of footsteps), 
when the enemy, concealed among the grass and brushwood, rises 
with a great outcry, discharging at our canoes a volley of balls. 
The noise of their arquebuses so greatly frightened a part of our 
Hurons that they abandoned their canoes and weapons, and all 
their supplies, in order to escape by flight into the depth of the 
woods. This discharge did us no great hurt, and no one lost his 
life; one Huron alone had his hand pierced through, and our 
canoes were broken in several places. We were four French,— 
one of whom, being in the rear, escaped with the Hurons, who 
took to flight before the approach of the enemy. Eight or ten, 
both Christians and catechumens, joined us; having been made to 
say a brief prayer, they oppose a courageous front to the enemy; 
and although the latter were thirty men against twelve or fourteen, 
our people valiantly sustained their effort. But, having perceived 
that another band—of forty Iroquois, who were in ambush on 
the other shore of the river—was coming to attack them, they 
lost courage; insomuch that those who were least entangled fled, 
abandoning their comrades in the fight. A Frenchman named 
René Goupil, whose death is precious before God, being no longer 
sustained by those who followed him, was surrounded and cap- 
tured, along with some of the most courageous Hurons. I was 
watching this disaster, says the Father, from a place very favorable 
for concealing me from the sight of the enemy, being able to hide 
myself in thickets and among very tall and dense reeds; but this 
thought could never enter my mind. ... My conclusion being 
reached without great opposition from my feelings, I call one of 
the Hiroquois who had remained to guard the prisoners. This 
man, having perceived me, dared not approach me, fearing some 
ambush. ‘Come on,’ I say to him; ‘be not afraid; lead me near 
the Frenchman and the Hurons whom you hold captive.’ He 
advances and, having seized me, puts me in the number of those 
whom the world holds miserable. ... All their men being as- 
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sembled, and the runners having come back from their hunt 
for men, those barbarians divided among themselves their booty, 
rejoicing in their prey with great shouts of mirth. . . . I visit all 
the captives. . . . I ascertained, on this round of visits, that we 
were twenty-two captives, without counting three Hurons killed 
on the spot. . . . So there we were, on the way to be led into a 
country truly foreign.” (Lalemant. 31-21, 29). 

“We then continue the journey. But, a mile beyond, we meet 
them to the number of 70 in 12 canoes, concealed in the grass 
and woods. They suddenly surround us, and fire their arque- 
buses, but without wounding us. The Hurons, terrified, abandon 
the canoes, and many flee to the deepest part of the woods; we 
were left alone, we four Frenchmen, with a few others, Christians 
and catechumens, to the number of twelve or fourteen. Having 
commended themselves to God, they stand on the defensive; but 
being quickly overwhelmed by numbers, and a Frenchman named 
René Goupil, who was fighting among the first, being captured 
with some Hurons, they ceased from the defense. I, who was 
barefoot, would not and could not flee,—not willing, moreover, 
to forsake a Frenchman and the Hurons, who were partly cap- 
tured, without baptism, and partly near being the prey of the 
enemies, who were seeking them in the woods. I therefore stayed 
alone at the place where the skirmish had occurred, and surrend- 
ered myself to the man who was guarding the prisoners, that I 
might be made their companion in their perils, as I had been on 
the journey. He was amazed at what I did, and approached, not 
without fear, to place me with them.” (Bressani. 39-179). 

“Last Summer,—that is, on the second day of August,—twelve 
canoes full of Hurons returning to their country, and taking back 
with them Father Isaac Jogues—who had come down here on 
business connected with the Mission—were attacked and defeated 
by a hand of Hyroquois, armed by the Dutch with good arque- 
buses, which they can use as well as our Europeans. The Father 
was taken prisoner by those barbarians, with two young French- 
men who accompanied him. . . . The poor Fathers (among the 
Hurons) will chiefly regret the loss of the letters written to them 
by several persons of merit. The Hyroquois have scattered them 
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about here and there, on the bank of the river, and the waters 
have carried them away.” (Vimont. 22-273). 

“On the following day. ... He (Eustache) was the first to be 
taken prisoner, as he was the foremost in the fight. . . . Father 
Isaac Jogues was also one of the first taken, for indeed his thought 
was not to save himself. . . . At least, his first impulse when the 
enemy approached was to baptize his pilot, who was the only one 
in that canoe who was not a Christian. This was the last act 
that he performed while still at liberty. . . . When he saw himself 
in the hands of the enemy, and when they wished to bind him in 
their usual manner, he said to them. . . .” (Teondechoren to 
Lalemant. 26-185, 189). 


* * * * * 


Towards the determination of the exact spot! in which Father 
Isaac Jogues was captured, the foregoing excerpts offer the fol- 
lowing hints: 1. The place was between a mile and a mile and 
one-half from the spot where the footprints were discovered 
(‘scarcely a mile”; “‘scarcely a quarter of a league”; “not yet 
made half a league”; “a mile beyond.”). 2. The river moved 
sluggishly on the side on which the attack was made, but out 
further in the center and toward the opposite bank the current 
ran strongly against the canoes. 3. At the point of attack, the 
shore line was covered with “very tall and dense reeds,’ with 
“grasses and brushwood” (dans des herbiers & dans des bros- 
sailles) ; the grass and reeds were high and thick enough to cover 
thirty men so completely that sharp-eyed savages could not dis- 
cover them at close range; the men were crouching, for they were 
said to rise from among the reeds with a great outcry; Father 
Jogues, apparently, was able to conceal himself among the reeds 
until he chose to show himself above them and invited the Iro- 
quois guard to take him. 4. The ground under the reeds was firm 
enough to stand upon ; the first skirmish evidently took place among 
the grasses; beyond the tall grasses there would seem to be some- 
thing of a narrow field, where the prisoners were guarded; and 


In Isaac Jogues: The Discoverer of Lake George (America Press, 1911), 
Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., says: “The exact spot where the battle was 
fought has been forgotten.” (p. 23). 
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beyond this strip were dense woods into which the fugitives es- 
caped. 5. The Huron canoes were strung out almost in Indian 
file, which would indicate that the passage was comparatively 
narrow; the canoes were close to shore, within easy musket shot 
of the enemies, for one man was shot in the hand, the canoes were 
riddled, and one of the survivors, Bernard, in a passage not quoted, 
speaks of the bullets whistling over their heads. 6. The river was 
narrow, and a short distance beyond the point of attack there was 
a place in which, on the opposite bank of the river, several canoes 
and forty men could conceal themselves. These men were sta- 
tioned beyond the point of the attack, for they were not seen 
until the battle was opened; then they came rushing down upon 
the Hurons who were fighting with their back to the oncoming 
band; it was a real strategy to place the Hurons between the two 
bodies of Mohawks, and Father Jogues attests: “They suddenly 
surround us.” 

A visitor of 1932, with this data in mind, turns in from Lake 
St. Peter to the channel between the north bank and Ile a ]’Aigle. 
On his right, that is, on the mainland side, the shore sweeps in and 
out in wide gentle curves. As he advances, he comes to a slight 
outward thrust where the trees come down almost to the water 
edge. Immediately beyond this, there begins a section in which 
the water edge is shrouded in grass that grows to a height of four 
or five feet, in August, and with a kind of reed, (as yet unidenti- 
fied by this observer but probably related to the Indian turnip 
family) that is topped with a triangular leaf, which, in turn, is 
split into three blades; this leaf grows to the size of a man’s hand 
and hangs at a slight inclination downwards; since these reeds 
are dense along the shore, the leaves form an almost impenetrable 
roof, about four feet above the ground, when looked at from 
above. The soil, underfoot, is slippery, grayish clay. The marsh 
land gradually rises and becomes more solid until, about twenty 
five paces from the water, the line of trees and tangled brushwood 
begins. 

The flow of the river by the reeds and marsh is scarcely evi- 
dent. Beyond the center of the narrow river, the current is suffi- 
ciently strong to offer resistance to a small boat bucking it. It is 
still more rapid along the solid bank of the Ile a I’Aigle, directly 
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opposite. About an eighth of a mile beyond, a channel, concealed 
from one standing in the marshes, separates Ile a l’Aigle from 
Ile Dupas. 

Here, in this marsh on the mainland, the north bank of the 
north branch of the St. Lawrence, opposite Ile a l’Aigle, occurred 
the battle in which Father Jogues was taken prisoner by the 
Mohawks on August 2, 1642. The spot is close to the dividing 
line between Berthier and Maskinonge Counties, in Quebec. The 
place answers fully and accurately to every one of the six dis- 
tinguishing marks excerpted from the contemporary descriptions. 
The place is but slightly changed from what it was in 1642. The 
visitor, taking a position among the reeds and grasses and ele- 
phant leaves on the marshy, inward cut of the shore-line, easily 
reconstructs for himself the attack of August 2, 1642. The twelve 
Huron canoes strung out in an irregular line come around the 
headland of woods. They are on the outer edge of the reeds, in 
the quiet water, with the more rapid current to their left. The 
grasses and reeds seem undisturbed on their right. A white-headed 
eagle soars over head and from the near-by woods comes the chirp 
of birds in the early morning. The first of the canoes paddle by 
the little natural inlet, where now are tied two rowboats. The 
middle canoes follow close while the remainder are still a hundred 
yards or more to the rear. Suddenly the painted faces of thirty 
Iroquois, like apparitions, leap up from the reeds and roof of 
leaves. They fire on the first half of the flotilla, and these canoes 
turn into the marsh; the last half turns abruptly and makes for 
the trees close to the water-edge, to escape. As the Hurons, with 
Father Jogues, empty themselves among the reeds, and begin their 
defense, the other band of Iroquois shoot their canoes out from 
the channel between the two islands and sweep across the river 
to the fight. They had been waiting to cut off any canoes that at- 
tempted to escape up the river. The spot was perfect for the 
strategy, and the strategy was perfectly plotted. 

After viewing the place, the writer stopped to speak to some 
men gathering hay in a field nearby. He asked them if they had 
ever heard of Indian relics being found in the vicinity, arrowheads 
and the like. They never had. But one of them, after a moment, 
said that he had heard from his grandfather that that place down 
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there, pointing to the spot described, was where the Indians used 
to have their battles. He answered, when questioned, that his 
grandfather had been told by his father and grandfather. Since 
these French farmers, many of them, trace their parentage back 
to the earliest settlement of Quebec and are tenacious of their 
traditions as well as of their lands, the testimony of the man 
in the hayfield, freely volunteered, is the testimony of a living 
tradition that this spot was the scene of battles between the sav- 
ages; and so, with other certainties settled, of that one in which 
Father Jogues was made prisoner. 

Someone, there may be, might have a wish to visit this spot 
which is sanctified by the first blood shed by Saint Isaac, for, he 
was tortured and knocked senseless by his captors before they 
left it. The writer advises such a one to avoid visiting the place 
by speed-boat, especially of the home-made variety which goes 
forty miles an hour or does not go at all. That story is written 
in another place ;* the writer believes that he lived to tell the 
story only by a miracle worked by the Saint. However, a more 
manageable motor-boat with a maximum speed of eight or ten 
miles would be the best means of seeing the place and its sur- 
roundings. 

The route by land, and row-boat, is perhaps, less difficult and 
equally satisfactory. It is here given in detail. From Route 2, 
(the Montreal-Quebec Highway), turn down the solid dirt road 
that leads past the Church in the village of St. Barthelemy (34 
miles from Three Rivers; 61 miles for Montreal). Follow this 
road, past the railroad tracks, for nearly four miles and then 
turn left along a rather muddy, soft road. About a third of a 
mile beyond, cross a small bridge, sink into deeper ruts, and a 
mile later cross another small bridge. Twenty or thirty yards 
beyond, note a house with a rural letter-box on which is written 
Joseph Dupuis, No. 12, Bernardette. Just beyond is a cow-shed; 
turn right, before the shed, into a road across a field; follow this 
to near the river bank where it swerves to the left and becomes one 
of the most wretched roads for an automobile in existence any- 
where. Drive through the pools and ruts and roots of trees, 


*America: September 24 and October 1, 1932. 
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weave a way among the trunks of trees, pass a hayfield to more 
forests and through them to a two-story shack that looks like an 
enlarged orange-box standing on edge. Here emerge, if possible, 
from the automobile and walk down the pathway to the little inlet, 
in which, likely there is a row boat or two. Stand for a moment 
by the rowboats. Facing the river, to the left is the way Father 
Jogues approached. To the right, a hundred yards or more, the 
Iroquois were ambushed. There, too, Father Jogues became a 
captive. Across the river is Ile a l’Aigle and, to the right, is the 
passage from which the new band of Iroquois sprang out. Having 
viewed the scene, commandeer, if necessary, one of the rowboats 
and view it from the river. 

There is no doubt, in the mind of the writer, but that this is 
the identical spot, largely unchanged in 1932, where the capture of 
Saint Isaac was effected. 


Ill. Tue FLIGHT THROUGH THE ISLANDS. TEXTS AND SOME 
THEORIES 


“When all had returned from the pursuit, in which two Hurons 
were killed, they convey us to another part of the river, and there 
they distribute the plunder of 12 canoes (for 8 had joined them- 
selves to our party; the booty was rather great). Having fin- 
ished everything, with a joyful outburst of cries, ‘as conquerors 
rejoice after taking a prey’ (Is. IV. 3), they lead us off to their 
own country ; we were 22 captives, besides the 3 who were killed.” 
(Jogues to Provincial. Q.A. 32). 

“Then, having brought us all together again, they made us 
cross the river, where they divided among themselves the spoil— 
that is, the riches of the poor Hurons, and what they carried... . 
Meanwhile, I baptized some who had not yet received that rite, 
and among others, an old man of eighty years. . . . he was slain 
at the same place where he had been baptized. . . Thence, with 
shouts proper to conquerors, they depart, to conduct us into their 
countries...” (Bressani. 39-183). 


* * * * 


The first skirmish occurred, probably, shortly after six o’clock 
in the morning. It was fought among the reeds and grasses on 
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the water edge. When the Iroquois reinforcements approached 
from across the river, the Hurons broke and dashed for the higher 
ground and the woods. Goupil and Eustache delayed too long 
and were captured. Couture and most of the Hurons fought 
their way to the first line of the trees and brushwood. Meanwhile, 
the Iroquois reinforcements had landed above the place of skir- 
mish and had swarmed out towards the woods, literally surround- 
ing the Hurons, several of whom they overpowered. Father 
Jogues, when he saw Goupil and the Hurons herded together in 
the stretch of dry ground between the marsh, where he was hid- 
den, and the forests, surrendered to the Iroquois guard. Couture, 
by this time, had shaken off his pursuers and had run a mile or 
two through the trees. All of the canoes in the rear, carrying 
the other unnamed Frenchman and ten or fifteen Hurons, had 
abandoned their comrades at the first volley and were racing 
back towards Three Rivers in flight. 

The forests resounded with shots and shouts as the Iroquois 
pursued the Hurons. They were, apparently seeking captives 
rather than scalps, for they killed only two of the Hurons. Cou- 
ture was among the last of the fugitives to be brought in. He had 
outdistanced the Iroquois and was free; but then, as he paused 
to get his breath, he thought of Father Jogues and Goupil, most 
assuredly now in the hands of the enemy. Couture was a brave 
man, and a loyal one; he could not endure the thought of saving 
himself while they were captives. He could not free them; still, 
he had no heart for being free himself. And so, he retraced his 
steps. On the way back, he encountered a group of Iroquois. 
They tried to shoot him, and he shot back, killing one of them. 
They sprang on him ferociously, and unmercifully beat him to the 
ground. After mangling him, they led him back to where the other 
prisoners were assembled. When Father Jogues saw Couture 
brought in, covered with blood, he threw his arms about the young 
man’s neck. The Iroquois interpreted this as a kind of con- 
gratulation for killing one of their braves, and so they knocked 
Jogues senseless and began his tortures by pulling out his finger 
nails and munching his fingers till splints of bone were embedded 
in the flesh. 

It may be calculated that these events brought the time up to 
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about seven-thirty or eight o’clock. An additional half-hour may 
have passed before the other Iroquois had returned from the pur- 
suit. The same amount of time would be required for gathering 
together the scattered canoes, some of them half a mile or more 
down stream, and transferring the baggage. Then would come 
the Council and the determination of plans, following which would 
be the preparations for leaving the place. 

About nine-thirty, the Iroquois were ready to make their get- 
away. It was their practice never to linger too long in the vicin- 
ity of a battle, lest there be a counter-attack or a pursuit from 
fresh allies of the conquered. 

It must be remembered that Father Jogues was beaten into 
insensibility and was quivering with the pain of his fingers. He 
was in no condition to observe the topography closely, or to specify 
clearly the order of events. His accounts are vague as to where, 
exactly, the old man was killed and where the baggage was dis- 
tributed among the conquerors. From the narrative in his letter 
to the Provincial, repeated by Bressani, it may be concluded that 
the Iroquois hurried away to “another part of the river” for the 
distribution of the spoils. Such a move would be most in accord 
with the savage custom. But the detail is not mentioned in any 
of the briefer narratives or in that of Buteux. The omission 
cannot be taken as an argument against the specific statement 
given in the letter to the Provincial. 

It can safely be concluded, then, that the Iroquois, who, by 
this time were recognized as belonging to the Mohawk nation of 
the Iroquois, did not delay longer than was necessary at the place 
of the ambush. Two questions arise: first, what route did they 
follow through the Islands?; second, where did they divide the 
booty? 

As to the first, a study of detailed maps and an examination 
(not thorough enough to satisfy this observer but sufficiently so 
to base conclusions) of the channels and island, would lead to the 
following determinations. The Iroquois turned right along the 
north passage of the River, then left through the channel between 
lle a l’Aigle and Ile Dupas, where the reinforcements had been 
hidden, skirted the smaller islands and marsh land till they reached 
the passage between Ile aux Ours and Grande Ile, struck across 
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to Ile de Grace and followed its shore to the broad sweep of the 
south branch of the St. Lawrence which they crossed to a point 
near Ste. Anne de Sorel, on the south mainland. They then fol- 
lowed the shore line to the entrance of the Richelieu River, at 
Sorel. In its straightest course, the distance would be about ten 
miles; because of the tortuous channels, the actual distance cov- 
ered would be between fifteen and twenty miles. It would take, 
at least, four hours to traverse the distance in canoes. 

In answer to the second question, namely, where was the booty 
distributed and the old man murdered, the writer can offer two 
theories. The first is that the Mohawks stopped en route through 
the Islands, or advanced to a spot on Ile de Grace before crossing 
the south branch of the St. Lawrence to the mainland. The second 
is that they did not interrupt this part of their flight by any stop- 
over but drove straight on across the St. Lawrence till they 
gained the mouth of the Richelieu River, where the city of Sorel 
now stands. What is stated as certain is 1. that they left the 
scene of the battle as soon as possible; 2. that they reached a 
place of safety where they examined and distributed the plunder ; 
3. that, from this place, they entered the real Iroquois territory, 
since the narratives read: “they lead us off to their own country” 
and “they depart, to conduct us into their own countries.” 

It was the thought of the writer, and one that he relinquished 
grudgingly, that the Mohawks divided the booty on one of the 
islands above Lake St. Peter and then, late in the afternoon, pro- 
ceeded in a more leisurely fashion to Sorel, at the mouth of the 
Richelieu River, where they made their night camp. But the text 
and the context, the topographical difficulties, the known customs 
of the Iroquois, and other considerations inclined him to believe 
that their first stop after the battle was at Sorel. They could 
have reached this well-known camp by two or three in the after- 
noon. It was roughly fortified against surprise attacks, safe against 
pursuit, the real beginning of their undisputed territory and the 
place where they had probably cached their provisions. Accept- 
ance of this theory, however, destroys another theory that the 
Mohawks made Sorel their first night camp. It seems likely that 
they pushed on a few miles down the Richelieu before sunset. 














THE RICHELIEU RIVER 


I. THe JoGues NARRATIVES 


“When the barbarians returned to their own country, they 
painted their victories on the trees along the mouth of their 
River,—they set up on its banks the heads of those whom they 
had massacred; they made rough drawings of the faces of their 
prisoners. The picture of poor Father Isaac Jogues appeared 
there among the others. But now we see there the great standard 
of the elect. It is a high Cross that Monsieur the Governor caused 
to be erected over the ruins of their trophies, on the very day 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, with very manifest piety and 
devotion on the part of our Frenchmen. Jn hoc signo vinces; 
Jesus Christ will be our victory.” (Vimont. 22-283). 

(Note——It was probably at this place also, that the letters 
spoken of previously, (22-273), were scattered about. ) 

“Very much did we suffer, by the grace of God, during that 
journey which took us thirteen days ;! sufferings from the hunger 
and heat and threats and hatred and cruelty of the barbarians; 
intense pain from our wounds which were not tended and were 
putrefying, even breeding worms. But those sufferings were ex- 
ternal; the internal anguish caused me greater suffering, namely, 
when I saw this funeral procession of Christians led before my 
very eyes, this procession in which there were five Christians of 
long standing, the columns of the infant Huron Church; indeed, I 
admit honestly, time and again, I could not hold back my tears, 
grieving over their lot and that of my other companions, and terri- 


*The manuscript at St. Mary’s, followed by the Quebec archivist, clearly 
states the time of the journey as thirteen days. In the Bressani abridge- 
ment, in the Relations of 1647, in the copy made by Alegambe and Tanner, 
the length is given as thirty-eight days. The error is a curious one, for 
the context leaves no doubt about the length as that of thirteen days. On the 
next page, in Alegambe, (page 623), Jogues is made to say: “At length, on 
the eighteenth day, which was the vigil of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, we came to the first Iroquois village.” In the original manu- 
script (Q.4. page 33) he states: “At length, on the vigil of the Assumption, 
we came to the first Iroquois village.” This tallies, taking the two dates 
inclusively (the method followed by Jogues and the missioners) with the 
thirteen days specified, from August 2 to 14. 
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bly apprehensive as to the happenings that were still to come. I 
saw that the door of the Christian faith among the Hurons and 
innumerable other nations had been closed by these Iroquois, un- 
less it would be open again by some extraordinary providence of 
the Divine dispensation.” (Jogues to Provincial. Q.A. 32). 

“The heat was intense; this was the reason why their fingers. . . 
began to putrefy. . . To tell you what pain this was able to cause 
them, is a thing I do not pretend to do; it is easy to believe that 
these sufferings were very great, and that the night passed without 
sleep, and likewise that the days passed without eating food; and 
when they would have wished to sleep, the place where they 
camped would not permit it, no more than would the mosquitoes 
allow it. Often he made a lodging place for himself in the canoes, 
where the mosquitoes came on him from all sides. But the great- 
est disturbance was that of the young warriors, who often tor- 
tured him. (Buteux. Q.A. 5). 

“Upon the road, he (Goupil) was always occupied with God. . . 
One day he said to me,—it was soon after our capture, while we 
were still on the way,—‘My Father, God has always given me a 
great desire to consecrate myself to His holy service by the vows 
of religion in His Holy Society; my sins have rendered me un- 
worthy of this grace until this hour. I nevertheless hope that Our 
Lord will be pleased with the offering which I wish now to make 
Him, by taking, in the best manner that I can, the vows of the 
Society, in the presence of my God and before you.’ This being 
granted to him, he uttered the vows with much devotion. . . Cov- 
ered with wounds as he was, he dressed those of other persons,—— 
the enemies who had received some blows in the fight, as well as 
the prisoners themselves. He opened a vein for a sick Iroquois. . . 
I sometimes suggested to him, along the way, the idea of escaping, 
since the liberty which they gave us furnished him sufficient oppor- 
tunities for this; but, as for myself, I could not leave the French 
and 24 or 25 Huron captives. He would never do so.” (Jogues’ 
Goupil. 28-121). 

“So there we were, on the way to be led into a country truly 
foreign. Our Lord favored us with His cross. It is true that, 
during thirteen days that we spent on that journey, I suffered. . . 
{Lalement. 31-29). 
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“We suffered many hardships on the journey, wherein we spent 
38 days (cf. note) amid hunger, excessive heat, threats and 
blows...” (Bressani. 39-183). 

“It was necessary to make afterward a journey of about ten 
days, with great fatigues and notable inconveniences from hunger, 
these barbarians lacking provisions.” (Letter from Rennes. (25- 
09). 


II. Earty DEeEscrIPTIONS OF THE RICHELIEU 


Flowing down from Montreal, the St. Lawrence River turns 
straight north-east, until it reaches the islands at the head of Lake 
St. Peter. There it is split by the islands in several channels. 
That on the north is fairly regular in its shore lines and is seldom 
more than a quarter of a mile wide. The main sweep of the 
river is along the southern mainland. Truly, at the bend of the 
river here, which one can see most advantageously from the ferry 
that crosses between Berthierville and Sorel, the St. Lawrence 
appears as a majestic, lordly river, with grandeur and might in it, 
a wide-flowing, graceful river that entrances and casts a spell over 
one. 

Just beyond the rounded bend of the south bank, opposite the 
rising shore of Ile St. Ignace, almost hidden, it must have been in 
1642, is the narrow passageway through which the Richelieu river 
flows into the mother river. In the, earliest narratives of the 
French, this stream was named the River of the Hiroquois, be- 
cause it was through it that the Iroquois made their entry to the 
St. Lawrence. The name of Richelieu was first attached to it when 
the fort of that name was planted on its banks by Governor Mont- 
magny in this same summer of 1642. Before that year, it was 
mentioned in the Relations but rarely ; and then, only with a refer- 
ence that it existed; it would seem not to have been explored by 
the French after Champlain discovered it in 1603 and had travelled 
down it in 1609. 

Montmagny, irritated certainly and probably apprehensive, de- 
cided in 1642 that something must be done to check the incursions 
of the Iroquois enemies. He concluded that he could effectually 
check these surprise inroads by erecting a fort at the mouth of 
the river. In the spring of 1642, he drew his plans of the forti- 
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fication and set the carpenters at Quebec to work, preparing the 
wood necessary for the buildings. Additional supplies and assis- 
tance reached him early that summer when the fleet from France 
came in. He himself had visited the place about June (or July) 
and “‘marked a most suitable site for the erection of a fortress, 
which should command the mouth of that river by which it is 
discharged into the great river of Saint Lawrence. He then re- 
turned to Quebec.” (22-247). 

On the second of August, Father Jogues was captured and 
brought to the spot. On the thirteenth, “Monsieur the Governor 
arrived at the river of the Hiroquois, to commence the fort on 
the site that he had selected. Axes were wielded in the great 
forest, trees were hewn down and cut to pieces, the stumps were 
pulled out; the spot was indicated and the first Mass was said 
there.” This Mass, it may be noted was said just about two 
weeks after Father Jogues had camped on the spot and just about 
the time the Father was arriving for his tortures in the Mohawk 
village. “After the benediction,” the narrative continues, “the 
cannons thundered, and a salvo of musketry did honor to this first 
beginning under the auspices of our great King and the favor of 
his Eminence. Seven days after the first stroke had been given, 
while all were engaged in erecting a palisade for protection against 
the enemy, a band of three hundred Iroquois stole like thieves 
through the forest and gave plenty of occupation. Had not Mon- 
sieur the Governor been present, all the workmen would have been 
cut to pieces.” (22-247). There follows a most interesting de- 
scription of how the Iroquois were beaten off. These were the 
war-parties to be mentioned later, who tortured Father Jogues 
on the way. 

The fort of Richelieu caused only a slight annoyance to the Iro- 
quois. They countered the strategy by cutting a passage through 
the woods, five or six miles down, whereby they could reach 
the St. Lawrence without making their presence known to the 
Richelieu garrison. By October, 1645, the Fort was practically 
abandoned ; in the spring of 1646, it was burned by the Iroquois. 

It is a temptation to quote at length the narrative of the erec- 
tion of forts along the Richelieu River in 1665, when de Tracy 
sent the famous Carignan-Salieres Regiment to prepare for the 
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expedition into the Iroquois country. But pertinent to our study 
is the following: “The purpose in view in this first campaign 
(1665) was to erect along the route certain forts, which were 
deemed absolutely necessary both for maintaining open com- 
munication and the freedom of traffic, and also for serving as 
magazines for the troops, and places of refuge for sick and 
wounded soldiers. .. For this purpose, three advantageous posi- 
tions were chosen—the first at the mouth of the river of the 
Iroquois; the second seventeen leagues higher up, at the foot of 
some rapids called the Richelieu Falls; and the third about three 
leagues above these rapids.” (49-253). The first of these forts 
was named Richelieu; the second St. Louis, and the third Ste 
Terese, from which “there is ready access to Lake Champlain, 
without encountering any rapids to check a boat’s progress.” 

In this same Relation of 1665 is given the first description of 
the River since the time of Champlain: 


“Thence one can go by different rivers to all the Iroquois 
Nations except that of the Annieronnons (Mohawks), who 
are reached by way of the Richelieu river; to this stream 
we can well devote a few words, since on its banks our 
troops have already erected the three forts mentioned by us. 

“It is called the Richelieu river, from the fort of the same 
name that was built at its mouth at the beginning of the wars; 
it has been quite recently rebuilt, to guard the entrance to that 
river. It is also styled “the river of the Iroquois,” as it forms 
the highway leading to them, and by that route those Bar- 
barians have most often come to attack us. 

“The bed of this river is a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet wide throughout almost its entire course, although it is 
a little narrower at its mouth. Its banks are clothed with 
beautiful pines, through which it is easy to walk; and, in 
fact, fifty of our men made their way on foot there for nearly 
twenty leagues, from the mouth of the river up to the Falls, 
so called—although there is really no waterfall there, but 
merely a swift current, filled with rocks which impede its 
course and render navigation almost impossible for three- 
quarters of a league. Yet in time the passage can be freed 
from obstructions. 

“As for the rest of the river, it has from its source a very 
fine bed, in which occur as many as eight Islands before the 
basin below the Falls is reached. This basin is a sort of little 
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lake, a league and a half in circumference, and from six to 
eight feet deep, in which fish are very plentiful at almost any 
season. 

“At the right of this basin, going up, one sees fort Saint 
Louis, very recently erected on that spot; it is an extremely 
advantageous place for the purpose in view concerning the 
Iroquois, since its situation renders it, well nigh impregnable, 
and gives it the command of the entire river. 

“After passing the rapids of the Falls, which extend for 
nearly three leagues, one sees the third fort, which marks 
the end of all these rapids; for thereafter the river is found 
to be very beautiful and easy to navigate up to the lake called 
Champlain, toward the end of which one enters the terri- 
tory of the Annieronnon Iroquois.” (49-265). 


III. THe Trait ALONG THE RICHELIEU TODAY 


A royal river, let it be repeated, is the St. Lawrence as one 
looks at it from the deck of the ferry boat that lumbers along 
from Berthierville to Sorel. Ile St. Ignace, on the left, rises into 
a lovely pastoral shore. But the observation of the writer was 
fixed steadily on the shore to the right, the mainland, where the 
town of Sorel and the mouth of the Richelieu were. At first 
sight, one sees but a headland and an unbroken bank; the ferry 
chugs along and turns in a semi-circle about the shoulder, an ex- 
pressive word for it, that the St. Lawrence makes towards the 
east. Then one glimpses Sorel, and above it the haze that hangs 
over a manufacturing town. As the ferry crawls in among the 
lesser craft, one sees the grain elevators and ship-yards that front 
the water-lines. The mouth of the Richelieu is as that of a narrow 
canal, perhaps a hundred yards wide, lined on both sides with 
tugs and tankers and dredging-boats and larger river ships and 
smaller motor boats. Some two hundred yards up from the mouth, 
on the east side, are the docks of the Canada Steamship Lines; a 
hundred yards further, the ferry docks at the foot of a steep hill; 
a few hundred yards on is the new bridge under construction and 
a quarter of a mile beyond is an older bridge. Along its water- 
front, Sorel is wholly industrial and drably nautical. One or two 
streets up the hill, and Sorel is transformed into a normally quaint 
Quebec town, with old-looking streets and uncomfortable-looking 
cottages that, nevertheless, have an air of peace upon them. 
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Beyond Sorel, the Richelieu flows down through calm fields 
and silent pasture-lands. The course of the river is almost directly 
south to north, from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence. A 
solidly constructed highway keeps close to the river on its eastern 
bank to Iberville and beyond; a parallel road, equally good, runs 
on the western side from Beloeil, through Chambly to St. Jean and 
down to Rouse’s Point and the United States boundary. About 
ten miles above Sorel, where the rapids were in Father Jogues 
time, are the St. Ours Locks. A small island here and there, a 
bend of the river to the right or left, farms and trees on the 
rising banks, and then, beyond St. Denis, looms the first view of 
St. Hilaire Mountain, bulging up 1300 feet out of a level country, 
blue like a storm cloud on the horizon. Beyond St. Charles, 
twenty-five miles from Sorel, the river widens into a lake, with 
pine-clothed islands to the side. St. Hilaire Mountain becomes a 
graceful mound, tapestried with green, patched with blocks of 
greyish, scarped rocks. Forty-four miles from Sorel are the long 
series of swirling rapids and the basin bulging out into a mag- 
nificent lake, and the canal of Chambly. And always, St. Hilaire 
Mountain looks down on the countryside. White-flecked rapids, 
smooth waters, low-lying islands mark the river up to St. Jean, 
some fifty-five miles from Sorel, and then past St. Jean, for 
twenty-two miles to the international boundary and Rouse’s Point. 


IV. FatHer JoGues AT SoREL 


“But to return to the Father,’ as the old Relations would put 
it. About two or three, on the afternoon of August 2, 1642, the 
flotilla of Mohawk canoes were paddling along the shore of the 
St. Lawrence up to the mouth of their river (Richelieu). It was 
hidden from them by the lip of land, that must, at that time, have 
been fifteen to twenty feet high. They circle about this, and see 
the low-lying bank to the west, flat and sedgy. With a twist of 
the paddle, they point their canoes into the narrow mouth of the 
river and stroke against the current for a few hundred yards. 
There they beach the frail barks and lift them out of the water. 
They disembark the captives, all tightly bound except, perhaps, 
Father Jogues and the children, and drag them up the steep hill- 
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side, some twenty or thirty feet high. Here on the hill are the 
vestiges of former camps of unnumbered Iroquois war parties. 

A council is now held for the purpose of distributing the spoils. 
The twenty buvriap bags (Q.A. 31) containing the sacred vest- 
ments for Mass and altar utensils, the tools for building the new 
St. Mary’s residence among the Hurons, the axes and other 
articles dear to the savages, the seeds for planting and the food 
and medicines for the sick, the books, the letters from France to 
the Huron missioners, all were torn apart and the claims of the 
seventy Mohawk warriors satisfied. Here, too, the twenty-two 
prisoners were apportioned off to their masters. While the Mo- 
hawks were thus busy, Father Jogues wandered about among the 
captives, encouraging them, instructing them, and completing the 
baptism of those who were not yet Christians. 

With the council completed, some of the Mohawks go through 
the trees to the point of land overlooking the juncture of the two 
rivers and paint the record of their victory on sheets of bark and on 
the smoothed trunks of trees. Three of the heads are in black; 
twenty-two are in flaming red; the heads of Father Jogues and 
Goupil and Couture and Eustache and the other leaders are large; 
the lesser warriors are smaller, and the three children are tinier 
still. 

Less than two weeks later, Governor Montmagny and Father 
Vimont will read this record, will plant a cross above these trophies, 
and Mass will be said there for the first time, and the founda- 
tions of the fort will be dug. About the camping place of the 
Iroquois, they will pick up fragments of letters from France that 
were on their way to the Fathers among the Hurons, and leaves 
from the books that the Fathers would have been reading that 
winter. 

Father Jogues, meanwhile, is fathering the French and Huron 
captives, offering them some morsels of consolation in their plight 
and some counsels of courage; but his own heart is broken, as 
he tells, with the thought that through this misfortune the Huron 
mission is likely to collapse and the door to the faith closed for so 
much longer to the nations of the west. He is trembling all over 
his body, too, from the pain of his mangled fingers and the bruises 
and cuts of his first beating, that morning. 
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The Mohawks probably felt that they were still too near the 
French for safety, especially since the work on the Fort might 
bring sloops and men any hour. By four or five in the afternoon, 
they were preparing to advance to another of their haunts some 
six miles, probably up the Richelieu. They scare the silence of 
the woods and the rivers with their war-whoops and chants of vic- 
tory. But as they are piling the captives into the canoes, one of 
the old men, about eighty years of age, is reluctant to go with 
them. He tells them that, at his age, he has no desire to visit 
a foreign country. They respond by tomahawking him on the 
spot. Father Jogues had baptized him shortly before. Then they 
are off into their own country. 

Translating the locations of 1642 to the topography of 1932, the 
writer would, humbly, offer the following suggestions. It may be 
that Father Jogues was landed near where the Berthierville-Sorel 
ferry now docks, and that he climbed the incline up along what is 
now Georges Street. The Iroquois camping ground would be 
somewhere along Rue de la Reine and the block behind it to Rue 
du Roi, about where Georges Street intersects them. 

The old shore line on the east side of the Richelieu where it 
pours into the St. Lawrence stretched out towards Dock No. 1, 
on which now are the grain elevators. On the hill overlooking 
there, along Rue de la Reine, is a cobble-stone pyramid about 
twelve feet high, bearing the inscription: “Fort Richelieu. Built 
of Wood on the 15th August, 1642, by M. de Montmagny, at the 
mouth of the River; was reconstructed of Wood on this spot on 
the 25th August, 1663, by Captain Pierre de Saurel. This was an 
important defence post against the Attacks of the Iroquois.” It 
was about this site that the Iroquois painted their trophies of 
victory, followed two weeks later by the raising of the cross and 
the saying of the first Mass. 

The identification of the sites along the length of the Richelieu 
River will be postponed to the next chapter, so that the entire 
water journey may be detailed without interruption. 











THE RICHELIEU, LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND 
LAKE GEORGE 


I. THE Jocues NARRATIVES 


“The eighth day came, and we happened to meet a troop of 200 
Iroquois who were going on the war-path. And, since it is a 
solemn practice among the barbarians going out to war to make a 
rite, as it were, of cruelty, for they believe that they will be more 
successful in war the more cruel they are, they welcomed us in 
the following manner...” (Jogues to Provincial. Q.A. 32). 

“On the following day we met other canoes going forth to war, 
and these (Iroquois) cut off the fingers of some of our comrades, 
not without dread on the part of all the rest of us.” (Jogues to 
Provincial, as quoted by Alegambe, 621). 

“On the lake we met 200 Iroquois, who came to Richelieu while 
the French were beginning to build the fort; these loaded us with 
blows. . .” (Jogues’ Goupil. 22-123). 

“For, some days later, some of the runners in advance reported 
the news of a party of 200 Iroquois warriors who were not more 
than a day’s journey, or thereabouts, on a small island. It was 
necessary to go there and to expect torment anew and very much 
to their liking, since the number was much larger and this was 
another party. All that which happened before was almost sweet 
in comparison to that which was about to happen. We arrived, 
then, at this island, where we saw a stage on which they intended 
to expose the prisoners. Each one of the Iroquois who was await- 
ing the captives, had armed himself with a stick with which he 
would salute them... He (Jogues) had not had during the space 
of eight days, sufficient nourishment as he should have had in 
one day alone to answer his needs. .. One night having passed 
only on this island, in the morning, each band followed its own 
route. These warriors were advancing down (i.e., the current) 
to the Richelieu, and the others were making their way to the land 
of the Iroquois. Each day, they were encountering new bands, 
and then, each one of the prisoners. .. The third day after, when 
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they had passed all the bands of the warriors, they arrived at the 
place where they quitted the canoes.” (Buteur. Q.A. 5, 6). 

“Eight days after our departure from the shores of the great 
river of Saint Lawrence, we met two hundred Hiroquois, who 
were coming in pursuit of the French and of the Savages, our allies. 
At this encounter we were obliged to sustain a new shock. . . 
Accordingly, having perceived us, they first thanked the Sun. . . 
they next fired a salute with a volley of arquebus shots. . . That 
done, they arranged a stage on a hill; then, entering the woods, 
they seek sticks and thorns, according to their fancy. Being thus 
armed, they form in line,—a hundred on one side and a hundred 
on the other, and make us pass, all naked, along that way of fury 
and anguish. . . Those warriors, having made a sacrifice of our 
blood, pursued their course, and we ours.” (Lalemant. 31-31, 37). 

“On the eighth day of our journey, we met two hundred bar- 
barians, who were going to attack the French at the fort which 
they were building at Richelieu; these, after their fashion, think- 
ing to exercise themselves in cruelty, and thus to derive prosperous 
results from their wars, wished to travel (sic) with us. .. We spent 
there (on the stage) much of the night, and the rest of it passed not 
without great pain. The day following, we encountered other 
canoes, which were likewise going to war...” (Bressani. 39- 
185). 

“After six or seven days’ journey, they met a band of three hun- 
dred Iroquois warriors, who stripped our French and practised a 
thousand cuelties on them and on the Hurons. . . This was the 
first treatment received by those unfortunate captives, who, ever 
encouraged by the Father. . . .” (Teondechoren to Lalemant. 26- 
191). 

“Approaching within about a day’s journey to the country, he 
was cruelly beaten, and all his fellow captives, by a band of two 
hundred savages.” (Letter from Rennes. 25-69). 


II. Hazarps or COMPUTATION 


On the morning of August 2, 1642, Father Jogues was captured. 
On the eighth day from then, that is, August 9, he was tortured by 
a band of 200 Iroquois; on the following day, August 10, he was 
again “welcomed” by another band out on the war-path. On the 
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tenth day, that is, August 11, about noon or the early afternoon, 
he reached the end of Lake George. The route he followed was 
direct, namely, through the Richelieu River, Lake Champlain, 
across the portage at Ticonderoga, and through the length of Lake 
George. These are the only certain facts of the ten days’ journey, 
from the capture on August 2 to the beginning of the land march 
on August 11. 

A determinant in the calculations is the knowledge that the 
savages covered from thirty to forty miles a day in their canoes. 
The distance would be lessened when they were paddling against 
the current, as they were in this whole water-route ; when they had 
to make portages because of the rapids and water-falls; when 
they were forced to detour because of large bays or to get around 
promontories ; and when their little crafts were burdened by bag- 
gage and non-working passengers. Hence, the rate of thirty to 
forty miles a day is, at best, but a flexible measurement. In this 
route of Father Jogues, there was the current, several portages, 
an irregular shore line along Lake Champlain and Lake George, 
canoes heavily laden; these would lessen the progress. But, speed- 
ing it, would be the desire of the Mohawks to exhibit their cap- 
tives, and, of even more importance, the scarcity of provisions. 

Taking these and similar things into consideration, the writer 
has embarked on a speculation as to the distances covered by the 
Mohawk party conducting Father Jogues on each of the days, 
and as to the probable camping grounds for the night. His chief 
purpose in these calculations was that of discovering, with some 
show of credibility, the spot where the Martyr was tortured by 
the oncoming war-party. This war-party furnishes somewhat of a 
clue: it met Father Jogues on August 9; it was 200 warriors 
strong; it was followed by one, and perhaps several smaller 
groups. On August 20, a band of 300 Iroquois, undoubtedly the 
same savages, attacked Fort Richelieu, after having been in the 
vicinity for two or three days. The time of their passage to 
Fort Richelieu (Sorel) tallies well with the time of Father Jogues’ 
passage from that spot. Since the greater number of details were 
given in regard to the eighth, ninth and tenth days of the journey, 
the distances of these days were first computed, and the distances 
of the earlier days were apportioned as best they could. 
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III. ATTEMPTED RECONSTRUCTION, IN TIME AND PLACE, OF THE 
JoURNEY OF FATHER JOGUES 


August 2 (first day). The departure from Sorel, as previously 
calculated, occurred about four or five in the afternoon. The 
Mohawks probably paddled only a few miles up the Richelieu to 
a safer location for their night-camp. 

August 3 (second day). Quitting the night camp not far from 
Sorel, the party, early Sunday morning, began bucking the current 
of the Richelieu. After traversing some nine or ten miles of clear 
water, they reached the rapids above the village of St. Ours, where 
now are the St. Ours Locks. They carried their baggage and 
canoes along the shore, for some distance, and then re-embarked 
in the navigable waters. Their voyage was concluded for the day, 
it is suggested, in the vicinity of the small islands about two miles 
above the village of St. Marc. The total distance covered was 
twenty-two miles. 

August 4 (third day). The first twelve or fourteen miles offered 
no obstacles. But then began the series of rapids, against which 
the candes could not venture. These rapids extended, roughly, 
along a distance of six or eight miles, from the Chambly Basin up 
to Freyers Rapids and Ile Ste. Therese, towards St. Jean. The 
portages slowed progress and were burdensome. The camping- 
place for the night may have been below the town of St. Jean, 
towards Ile Ste. Therese. Only eighteen or nineteen miles could 
have been covered on this day, Monday. 

August 5 (fourth day). Beyond St. Jean, the Richelieu is prac- 
tically navigable to Lake Champlain. Its course is straightly north 
and south, as far as South River and Ile aux Noix, where it 
swerves to the west, and grows broader. That day the party could 
have made more than twenty-five miles and reached a night camp 
between the Lacolle River and the International Boundary. 

August 6 (fifth day). Early in the morning, Father Jogues 
and the Mohawks came into the wide expanse of Lake Champlain 
and the present territory of the United States. The shore line 
was a succession of bays and peninsulas. While the Mohawks did 
not care to venture too far out into the Lake, they would prob- 
ably not lose time by following the banks in all the windings. 
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About noon, they would be reaching the passage between the main- 
land and Isle La Motte, and in the evening, when they rested, they 
would choose a camp, perhaps, somewhere on Treadwell Bay. 
Thus calculated, the distance covered in a rather direct line would 
be about twenty miles, but that would equal about thirty miles in 
actual travel. 

August 7 (sixth day). With an early start, they struck along 
the coast to Cumberland Head and then followed around the point 
into Cumberland Bay and, after some ten miles of straight lines, 
reached the present site of Plattsburg. It would probably be some- 
time in the early afternoon when they would be passing the 
grounds now occupied by the Catholic Summer School at Cliff 
Haven. By the time that they had reached Port Kent, the Mo- 
hawks would be ready to camp for the night. Perhaps they utilized 
the sandy cove near Port Kent that would be ideal for their pur- 
poses. The total for this day, Thursday, would be about twenty- 
two miles in a theoretical calculation of distances, but reaching 
again up to thirty in the canoe route. 

August 8 (seventh day). The grind continued under the hot 
August sun along the lesser windings and turnings of the Lake, 
past Jones Point, the mouth of the Bouquet River, along past 
Essex and Split Rock Point to one of the several harbors along 
the shore, probably Snake Den Harbor. The progress on this 
day brought them about twenty-four miles nearer their destination, 
though it entailed some few more miles of distance actually cov- 
ered. This was Friday, just a week since they left Three Rivers. 

August 9 (eighth day). To clarify the happenings of this 
important day, it might be well to re-read the excerpts from Father 
Jogues’ narrative and the quotations from Father Buteux. For 
this was the day of the first and most gruelling torture. Basing 
an opinion on the time element, that is, the time required to tra- 
verse the distance before the torture occurred and the time re- 
quired to reach the end of Lake George after the torture, the 
writer would venture to say that the first torture took place some- 
where between Crown Point in Lake Champlain and Sabbath 
Day Point in Lake George. The second, and if there was an- 
other, the third torture, also transpired in that same area. 

The first and greatest torture occurred at a place that could be 
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reached by seven days of continuous travel from Sorel and the St. 
Lawrence. It was at a place that was separated from the southern 
end of Lake George by one and one-half days of travel. This 
place, it may be repeated was between Crown Point Peninsula 
on Lake Champlain and Sabbath Day Point on Lake George. The 
distance between the two extremes would be roughly in excess of 
twenty-five miles. The northern limit, that of Crown Point, 
seemed to be too far removed from the landing at Lake George. 
The southern mark, that of Sabbath Day Point, would be too 
near that landing, even though the Mohawk band was delayed 
by the one or two subsequent torturings perpetrated by oncoming 
bands of warriors. The proper place, theoretically, to fit the time 
calculations, would be at the portage between the two Lakes, or, 
at least, in the vicinity of Ticonderoga.! 

After making this vague determination, the writer undertook 
the exploration of the shorelines of the two Lakes. He was 
questing a location that would be recognized by the following 
characteristics which were specified either by Father Jogues him- 
self in his narratives, or by Father Buteux and others who had 
gathered the details from the lips of Father Jogues himself. 1. 
The place would most probably be along the western shore of 
the Lake, and would be distant nearly a day’s journey from the 
last night camp. 2. It was an island, or a parcel of land that would 
appear to be an island to one approaching it in a canoe coming 
from the north. (Father Buteux is the sole authority that it was 
an island, or a piece of land out from the shore line.) 3. It was 
a regular stopover for Mohawk parties navigating the Lakes. 
Hence, it would fulfill the Mohawk’s requirements, namely, a shel- 
tered position, a beach for landing the canoes, a place for a 


In his small book on Isaac Jogues, previously referred to, Rev. Thomas 
J. Campbell, S.J., states: “The traveler on Lake Champlain today is shown 
an island which the State has set aside as a government reservation. It is 
marked Jogues Island. It is thought to have been the scene of the occur- 
rences (the tortures) which Jogues describes at this stage of his journey.” 
(p. 24). The traveler who writes this searched in vain for such an island 
in Lake Champlain. There are no islands in this portion of Lake Cham- 
plain. There are several islands in Lake George which Father Campbell 
may have had in mind. Below Sabbath Point is an island named Jogues 
Island. This is not a government reservation. It is owned by the Paulist 
Fathers who have a summer retreat on it, and who, merely through devo- 
tion, named it after Isaac Jogues some forty years ago. 
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lookout as a precaution against sudden attack, etc. 4. Rising im- 
mediately from the edge of the beach was a hill, with a slope grad- 
ual enough for a prisoner to run the gauntlet up it. This incline 
of the hill would be long enough to allow one hundred men to 
‘string out along it. There were two hundred men in the party 
that tortured Father Jogues, and these would divide themselves 
equally on each side for the gauntlet. Each of these men would 
be spaced at a distance of two or three paces, in order to have 
freedom to swing a club or stick. The distance, therefore, from 
the beach to the top of the hill would be about three hundred 
paces. 5. The top of the hill was a level space; this space would 
be large enough to allow the erection of a platform on which the 
prisoners were exhibited and ample enough to permit two hun- 
dred warriors to circle about the platform. 6. The hill was thickly 
wooded, with some variety of trees and shrubs which bore thorns, 
for Father Jogues mentions expressly that his tormentors went 
to the woods to gather sticks and thorns. 

On two distinct occasions, the writer, in company with Lieu- 
tenant Sheehan, made thorough searches of the two Lakes in the 
area specified. The exploration began as far south as Bolton 
Landing and Green Island in Lake George. No site answered 
the characteristics deduced from the Jogues’ narratives, until 
Sabbath Day Point was reached. While this Point would fit 
many of the details, it was not an island nor could it be mistaken 
for an island. It might be a probable place for the second torture. 
Friends Point, and the islands in the vicinity, did not seem to the 
observers to fit the requirements. From Friends Point to Ticon- 
deroga are several small islands, but these would be too small for 
the Mohawk encampment. On the east shore, a few miles from 
the portage at Ticonderoga, is a projection called Black Point. 
In 1642, with the water level of Lake George calculated at that 
time, this projection would clearly not be mistaken for an island. 
Besides, there is no hill on it sufficiently high or large. The place, 
moreover, was too near the portage at Ticonderoga. Neither at 
the portage at Ticonderoga, on the Lake George side, nor at the 
marshy entrance on the Lake Champlain side, could any place 
be found that would even remotely resemble the site that was 
being quested. The shoreline below Mt. Independence, about 
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Point Ticonderoga and northward yielded no spot that answered 
the tests. This stretch of shore was also too near the portage, 
necessitating as it would, a double landing of the canoes and re- 
moval of the baggage. There are no islands in this part of Lake 
Champlain. 

With all the possible places in Lake George and the lower 
stretch of Lake Champlain eliminated, the last hope was the crooked 
finger of land that is known as Crown Point. This peninsula, 
pointing directly north, is about two miles long and one mile wide. 
On the eastern side flows Lake Champlain, very narrow however, 
and at the extreme tip narrow enough to be spanned by the bridge 
between Crown Point and Chimney Point, Vermont. On the 
western side, lies Bulwagga Bay, nearly a mile wide and two miles 
long, cutting off Crown Point from the western shore of the lake. 

At the northeastern tip of Crown Point are the French, English 
and American forts which defended this strategic passage along 
Lake Champlain. The ruins still remain of Fort St. Frederick 
and Crown Point Fort. It was at first the theory of the writer 
that the site of Father Jogues’ torture took place somewhere in 
the vicinity of this northeastern tip; but the building of the Forts 
would have destroyed the face of the land so that none of the 
precious points enumerated could be applied. 

The writer, disconsolately, stood upon the earth-covered ram- 
parts of Fort St. Frederick. It was his second attempt to locate 
the place of torture of St. Isaac, and he was ready to conclude that 
he had failed. Idly, he gazed to the west, toward the smokestacks 
of the iron mills at Port Henry, a few miles distant across the 
entrance of Bulwagga Bay. He noted the indentations along the 
lake front of the northwestern strip of Crown Point. Lieutenant 
Sheehan took his suggestion that this shoreline should be investi- 
gated more thoroughly. They walked past the neat enclosure 
about Judge Perk’s house, and came down to the water’s edge on 
the eastern side of a semi-circular cove. At their feet, the shore 
was rocky, with large slabs and tumbled stones. Midway in the 
cove, the rocks finished and a curved beach of brown sand began. 
The sandy beach continued along the cove out to a narrow point 
that projected toward Port Henry and the mainland. For a large 
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area over the water were the tops of water weeds and grass, indi- 
cating that the depth was not great. 

No more perfect beach for the landing of a Mohawk canoe 
could be imagined. The inward sweep of the shore gave perfect 
protection ; the beach was some three hundred feet in length, and 
shelved gently into the water. The width of the beach was about 
twenty paces, from the water to the fringe of rough grass and 
dirt. From that grass line, the land rose gradually to a height of 
some fifty feet. It was not difficult to walk up the side of this 
hill; a man could run it, in a gauntlet, if forced to do so. The 
trail veered up naturally, along a path made by cows. It made 
its way through brush, and stunted trees, many of which were 
hawthorne, or thorn-apple, trees which bore thorns quite an inch 
long. At the top of the hill, calculations showed that the distance 
from the beach to the top was two hundred and fifty paces. The 
crest of the hill was a level field, about fifty by one hundred and 
fifty yards in area. A platform could very nicely fit in the middle 
portion of it, and room could easily be found for more than two 
hundred men. In plain view through the trees from the top of 
the hill was the stretch of sandy beach in its full length, were the 
green waters of Lake Champlain and the stretch of the western 
shore, the canoe route, for miles and miles. 

Every prior, theoretical determination of the site drawn from 
the narratives written by St. Isaac Jogues, Father Buteux, Bres- 
sani and Jerome Lalemant, was here, in this spot, verified in the 
last and smallest detail. It was here, without any doubt that the 
band of two hundred Mohawks going north on the war trail met 
and tortured St. Isaac. The poor captive was forced out of the 
canoe on the sand of this cove, was driven up this hill between the 
line of Mohawks, and on its top was mutilated anew. Here, St. 
Isaac endured his first torture and shed his first blood in the ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

And now, to return to the happening of Saturday, August 9, 
1642, the eighth day of the journey of Father Jogues. At Snake 
Den Harbor, or the night encampment in that vicinity, his Mo- 
hawk masters learned that there was a large party of warriors 
encamped a day’s journey distant. They paddle sedulously south- 
ward along Lake Champlain, beneath the towering heights of Split 
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Rock Mountain, circle in Northwest Bay, by Westport, double 
Barber Point and head down the miles of fairly straight shore to 
Port Henry. A few miles before they reach what is now Port 
Henry, however, they are able to note the signals of their tribesmen 
across the Lake at the encampment on Crown Point. It is after- 
noon, now, and they hurry along keeping near to the shore. They 
speed by Port Henry. To one not already familiar with the to- 
pography, the western shoreline would appear to continue down 
in a straight line, for such a one would mistake Bulwagga Bay 
as the continuation of Lake Champlain. He would most assuredly 
judge that Crown Point was an island. The Mohawks, having 
paddled beyond where are now the mills of Port Henry, point their 
canoes across Bulwagga Bay, and turn at right angles into the 
cove and the sandy beach at the northwestern tip of Crown Point. 
The distance covered on this day was about eighteen or twenty 
miles. The remainder of the day was given over to the torturers. 

The sun was verging toward the mountains to the right of Lake 
Champlain as Father Jogues approached his new tormenters. Their 
first greeting of the prisoners was a volley of musketry, in thanks- 
giving to the deity who smiled from the heavens on the warfare 
of their fellow-tribesmen. They gathered, from the nearby woods, 
clubs and sticks with which to beat the prisoners. Then they 
ranged themselves in parallel lines, one hundred men long, from 
the shore to the top of the slight hill on which they had built a 
stage for the torture. The prisoners were made to run the gaunt- 
let. Father Jogues was knocked senseless part way along the path. 
He, nevertheless, reached the platform, where further cruelties 
were inflicted on him. It was here that an Iroquois, on two occa- 
sions, held his nose with one hand and with the other dangled 
above it a sharp knife, meditating as to whether or not he should 
slash off the nose. The process of torture continued, with varia- 
tions, far into the night. 

August 10 (ninth day). All during the remainder of that night, 
Father Jogues, Goupil, Couture, and the Hurons quivered with 
the pains of their dire torture. At the first streaks of dawn on 
this Sunday morning, the Mohawks were eager to be on their 
way. The party of 200, bound for the attack on Fort Richelieu 
and the French along the St. Lawrence, shot out toward Port 
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Henry and the north. The band of which Father Jogues was a 
captive cut across the semicircular cove of the northern boundary 
of Crown Point, east to the tip where are now the ruins of Crown 
Point Fort and where towers above the Vermont bridge, into the 
narrow strait, and then swept down the last few miles of Lake 
Champlain. It was an easy route, for there were no large bays 
that had to be circled around and no promontories that would 
force a detour. After some fifteen miles of straight, easy pad- 
dling, the Mohawks approached and rounded the headland on which 
now stands Fort Ticonderoga. 

It is interesting to note that the narrative of the journey of 
Fathers Fremin, Pierron and Bruyas, in 1667 states: 


“Arriving within three-quarters of a league of the Falls 
by which Lake St. Sacrament (George) empties (into Lake 
Champlain), we all halted at this spot, without knowing why, 
until we saw our savages at the water-side gathering up 
flints, which were almost all cut into shape. . . our Iroquois 
told us that they never fail to halt at this place to pay homage 
to a race of invisible men who dwell there at the bottom of 
the lake. These beings occupy themselves in preparing flints, 
nearly all cut, for the passers-by, provided the latter pay 
their respects to them by giving them tobacco...” (51-181). 


The place would be Fort Ticonderoga Point, where such bits 
of flint are still found, or more likely, on the shore below Mt. 
Defiance, or even opposite at Mt. Independence. Even in their 
greatest haste, the’ Iroquois were too devoted to custom and too 
loyal to their deities to pass such a place by without their act of 
homage. The band conducting Father Jogues, then, probably 
paused to pay their respects to the invisible race of flint-makers. 

Continuing their route, they carefully paddle their way through 
the reeds and shallow channel of the narrowing stream that con- 
nects the Lakes until, less than two miles up the stream from Fort 
Ticonderoga they came to the rapids. The stream, at this point 
forms a loop, and rushes down swiftly over a bed of projecting 
rocks. It was necessary to carry the baggage and canoes across 
land to the open waters of Lake George. 

The details of this portage may be seen clearly in the military 
map of 1758, in the possession of Colonel S. H. P. Pell, of Fort 
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Ticonderoga Museum. In their wars, the French, British and 
American troops found the Indian trails the most direct and the 
most easily traversible. In locating the trails of the savages, then, 
it is well to keep close to the better authenticated routes of the 
white armies. 

In terms of our day, Father Jogues traversed the streets of the 
town of Ticonderoga. The portage began at the Saw Mill, along the 
stream, which is easy enough to locate. Follow over from this to 
a tablet on the stone slab below the Community Building; the in- 
scription reads: ‘This tablet marks the landing for the grand 
carry of the great war trail between the Indian tribes of the north 
and south country. It also marks the beginning of that carry 
between the lakes to avoid the falls and rapids, which later became 
the military road built by the French in 1755.” Skirting about 
the Community Building, to the left, one comes to Treadway 
Street ; follow this until it turns, at right angles into South Main 
Street.1. On this street near the railroad tracks, another tablet 
gives the information: “From this point south, this street fol- 
lows the route of the Indian carry between the lakes and of the 
Montcalm Military Road.” Continuing down South Main Street, 
one reaches the spot where the narrow stream is again seen; here 
is another tablet, to the memory of General Henry Knox, and this 
marks the end of the portage. At this point, Lake George be- 
comes navigable. The automobile metre registers one and seven- 
tenths miles over this route, thus verifying the old calculations of 
half a league. It is interesting to note that the route followed by 
Father Jogues passes within two city blocks of St. Mary’s Church 
in Ticonderoga. Father Ambrose Hyland, of St. Mary’s, seems 
right in his contention that the first parish in the United States 
traversed by the Saint was that of Saint Mary’s. 

With the portage completed, the Mohawks again launch their 
canoes, in the narrow exit of the waters from Lake George into the 
rapids that fall to Lake Champlain. The paddles of the flotilla 
flicker in the noon-day sun. The canoes file out through the nar- 


"In September, 1933, the names of the principal streets of Ticonderoga were 
changed. South Main Street, thus, was given the name of “The Portage.” 
Second Street, on which stands the Catholic Church, was christened “Jogues 
Street.” 
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row gate which opens into the Lake. Here and there are dots of 
islands. Before them, on the right, is the straight wall of Rogers 
Slide. To their left, and in front of them are rough-hewn moun- 
tains. On they push around the gradual bend of the Lake toward 
Friends Point and the Lenni-Lenape group of islands. This 
would have been a good day’s journey, but the Mohawks were 
more than ever eager to reach their village and so may have added 
the extra five or six miles till they came to the resting camp at 
what is now called Sabbath Day Point. The total mileage for 
this day was about twenty-eight miles in a fairly straight line. 
Here, it is likely, was awaiting them another war-party, smaller 
than the first, which exacted its toll of torment during the dark 
hours of the night. 

August 11 (tenth day). Upon the calculation that the Mo- 
hawks camped at Sabbath Day Point, there remained for them 
about twenty more miles before they would reach the end of 
Lake George. After their usual fashion, they began the day’s 
paddle at the first signs of the rising sun across the Lake. Their 
way was between towering mountains to the right and to the left, 
a narrow defile, sprinkled with innumerable small and larger 
islands. At the lower point of Tongue Mountain, they cut straight 
across the bay to Green Island and past it and the little bays to the 
mountains that again rise from the waters beyond Bolton. The 
Lake broadens and then narrows again as it comes to its termina- 
tion. 

The spot at which they landed after midday was undoubtedly 
that at which the Military Dock stretches out into the water. 
Here, with the dark-green mountains shutting them in from both 
sides, with the waves gently lapping along the shelving beach, 
they ordered the prisoners out of the canoes and dumped the 
bundles on the sand. Perhaps they rested a bit under the trees, 
up the hill toward the park about the Fort. They must now 
take the trail across country to their village. One trail, to the 
south led down through Glens Falls and the lakes about Sara- 
toga, the fishing grounds, to the Dutch settlement. The other 
trail turned west and south, skirting the irregular mountains, in a 
direct line to Ossernenon (Auriesville). 
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Four years later, in 1646, Father Jogues would reach this same 
spot as the accredited ambassador of the French Governor to the 
Iroquois nations. Then he will be received with all the diplomatic 
courtesies so sacred to the Iroquois and the other savage nations, 
instead of with the ferocious cruelty that they now accorded him 
as an important prisoner. 

“They arrived,” the Relation of 1646 narrates, “on the eve of 
the Blessed Sacrament, at the end of the Lake which is joined to 
the great Lake of Champlain. The Iroquois name it Andiatorocte, 
as if one should say, ‘there where the lake is shut in.’ The Father 
named it the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament.” (29-49). 








LAKE GEORGE TO OSSERNENON 
(AURIESVILLE) 


I. THe Jocues NARRATIVE 


“On the tenth day, about noon, we left the canoes, and made 
on foot the rest of the journey, which took us about four days. 
Added to the usual hardships of the journey was that new labor 
of carrying the baggage. Hunger, which was ever present, was 
increased because of the greater lack of food. So much so that 
during the entire three days, we ate nothing except some few 
bits of fruit, which we picked up along the way. (Jogues to Pro- 
vincial. Q.A. 32, 33). 

“And, indeed, all along the way we had foreseen that this day 
(the last before reaching the Iroquois village) would be a bitter 
and funereal day for us; it would have been easy for René Goupil 
and me to avoid this day as well as the fire. For often-times we, 
not being bound by thongs (zinculis) and being at some distance 
from our captors, late at night, were able to strike off from the 
path; and if we were not able, easily, to return to our country- 
men, we could, at least, die more peacefully in the woods; but 
he refused to do this (without me) and I wished to suffer even 
the most extreme torments rather than leave the French and 
Christian Hurons in their death, and deprive them of that con- 
solation which a priest is able to impart.’”’ (Jogues to Provincial. 
@.A4. 53). 


“They arrived at the place where they quitted the canoes. Each 


one had to walk and carry some of the packages. . . . It was neces- 
sary to march three days by land, during the heat, so burdened 
and harassed. The evening of the third day. ... (Father Jogues 


thought there would be something to eat; he was deceived)... . 
And so, it was necessary for him, this evening as on all the pre- 
ceding evenings, to go to bed without supper, and to rise and go 
forward the next morning without anything to eat. The hunger 
made the savages double their steps, the French not being able to 
keep up with them, lingered in the rear, because of the terrible 
sufferings which they were enduring. Father Jogues, seeing him- 
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self alone with the good René, said to him that he should save 
himself... .” (Buteux. Q.A. 7). 

“The tenth day after our capture, we arrived at the place where 
it was necessary to cease navigation and to proceed by land; that 
road, which was about four days long, was extremely painful for 
us. The man to whose guard I was given, unable to carry all his 
booty, put a part of it on my back, which was all torn; we ate, in 
three days, only a few wild fruits, which we gathered by the way. 
The heat of the sun, at the warmest season of the summer, and 
our wounds, greatly weakened us and caused us to walk behind 
the others. Seeing ourselves considerably separated from them, 
and near the night, I told poor René that he should escape,—in- 
deed, we were able to do so... .” (Lalement. 31-37). 

“On the tenth day, in the afternoon, we left the canoes in order 
to make the remainder of the four days’ journey on foot. . 
Hunger accompanied us always; we passed three days without any 
food, but on the fourth we found some wild fruits. . . . On the 
second day, they put a kettle on the fire, as if to prepare something 
to eat; but there was nothing in it but warm water, which each 
one was allowed to drink at his pleasure.” (Bressani. 39-187). 

“At length, on the vigil of the Assumption, we arrived at the 
first village of the Iroquois. . . . On the vigil of the Assumption, 
therefore, about the third hour, we came to the river near to their 
village. The Iroquois were waiting for us on both banks of the 
river ; they welcomed us with clubs, fists and stones. Two of my 
finger-nails had been left intact; these they tore out with their 
teeth. . . . When a sufficient time had been given to their cruelty 
and play on the bank of the river, they led us up to their village, 
situated on a high hill (im edito colle). There, the warriors of 
that whole region, spread out before the gates, armed with clubs, 
were awaiting us here and there, on both sides of the road... . 
Running along that long way, under a truly horrible hail of blows, 
we reached only with difficulty the scaffold erected in the middle 
of the village.” (Jogues to Provincial. Q.A. 33). 

“On approaching the first village, where we were treated so 
cruelly, he (Goupil) showed a most uncommon patience and gentle- 
ness.” (Jogues’ Goupil. 28-123). 

“And so they come near to the first of the two rivers that it is 
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necessary to cross before they arrive at the village of the Iroquois. 
Standing on the bank of this river, they command the Father to 
cross over the passage (endroit) where it was less rapid. He did 
it, but if he had not the knowledge of how to swim, he would 
certainly be at the end of his sufferings. He escaped from this 
danger and arrived at the second river, that is to say that which 
is at a quarter of a league’s distance from the first village. On 
the other bank of this river, were many Iroquois, men, women and 
children, who were awaiting the prisoners with the good intention 


of not allowing them to escape punishment. ... They did not allow 
them to pass to the other side and to mount the bank, for it was 
quite steep, without great punishment. . .. So it was required of 


them to march to the village. Before entering, the Iroquois made 
them halt; they thanked the Sun for having been favorable to 
them during their expedition and for having given them some 
prisoners, among others, some Frenchmen. After that, they ar- 
ranged the captives and placed them in rank in order to make the 
magnificence of their triumph appear to be greater. . . . He 
(Jogues) recovered himself, and marched to the stage, receiving 
blows without number.” (Buteux. Q.A. 7, 8). 

“T had always thought, indeed, that the day on which the whole 
Church rejoices in the glory of the Blessed Virgin—her glorious 
and triumphant Assumption—would be for us a day of pain... . 
We arrived on the eve of that sacred day at a little river, dis- 
tant from the first village of the Hiroquois about a quarter of 
a league; we found on its banks, on both sides, many men and 
youths, armed with sticks which they let loose upon us with their 
accustomed rage. .. . After they had glutted their cruelty, they 
led us in triumph into that first village; all the youths were out- 
side the gates, arranged in line-—armed with sticks, and some 
with iron rods, which they easily secure on account of their prox- 
imity to the Dutch. . . . Here follows the order which was ob- 
served at that funereal and pompous entry. . . . Such was our 
entrance into Babylon. We could hardly reach as far as the 
scaffold which was prepared for us in the midst of that village, so 
exhausted were we... .” (Lalemant. 31-37, 39, 41). 

“Finally, on the 18th day, (cf. note) the eve of the Assump- 
tion of the Most Blessed Virgin, we arrived at the first village 
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of the Hiroquois. . . . So, on the eve of the Assumption, about 
the twentieth hour, we arrived at the river which flows past their 
village. Here were awaiting us, on both banks of the river. . 
We remained there, exposed to their taunts, a few moments ; then 
they led us to the village situated on another hill. Before arriv- 
ing, we met the young men of the country, in a line, armed with 
sticks, as before. . . . We hardly had strength to reach the stage 
erected in the middle of the village.” (Bressant. 39-189). 

“Three days afterwards (after the torture he states to have 
taken place on the sixth or seventh day) they reached the ene- 
mies villages, where such was the fury vented on them that there 
was hardly a portion of their bodies that was not injured.” 
(Teondechoren to Lalemant. 26-193). 

“They received the same treatment (torture) at the entrance to 
three villages... .” (Letter from Rennes. 25-69). 


II. PRetiminary NotaTIONs ON LAND TRAVEL 


From the beginning of the land journey at the head of Lake 
George to the first Mohawk village of Ossernenon (Auriesville), 
the distance, as computed by Iroquois trails, is about fifty-three 
miles, perhaps a little more because of detours about the sprawling 
bases of the mountains, perhaps a little less because of short- 
cuts across the flats. For the trail followed the water courses, it 
crossed many streams and avoided many mountains. <A _ war- 
party, unencumbered, might make from twenty-five to thirty miles 
a day over this trail. Between Lake George and Ossernenon were 
two possible routes, as noted before. One led down to Saratoga 
and then across country to the Mohawk River. The other is that 
described in the pages to follow. Father Joseph Poncet, who 
was captured in 1653, in late August, evidently was taken over 
the Jogues route; he states: ‘I was taken by way of the River 
of the Iroquois and Lake Champlain, and then proceeded for two 
days only, by land; and I returned by another way.” (40-155). 
Father Bressani was taken along the Saratoga trail, so can offer 
no testimony. In the narrative of the journey of Fathers Fremin, 
Pierron and Bruyas, in July, 1667, the chronicler relates: “When 
we had embarked again, we at last, after some strokes of our 
paddles, quitted these canoes, very glad to have arrived safely at 
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the end of the Lake, from which point there remained only thirty 
leagues of journey by land, to reach the goal to which we had so 
long aspired.” (51-185). The ninety miles mentioned in this 
record, would seem to imply, also, that they went by the longer 
road through Saratoga. This was also the path which Father 
Jogues followed in his triumphal second entry into the Mohawk 
land in 1646. His return, on that trip, however, was undoubtedly 
over the trail he had come as a captive in 1642. Of this, Father 
Jerome Lalemant, in the Relation of 1645-46, writes: “In con- 
clusion, the Father, our French and their guides left the village of 
the Holy Trinity on the 16th of June. They journeyed for several 
days by land, not without difficulty; for it is necessary to do like 
the horses of Arabia,—carry one’s own provisions and baggage; 
the brooks are the hostelries that one meets. Having arrived on 
the shore of the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament, they made canoes 
or little boats of bark; having embarked in these, they made their 
way by paddling, until the 27th of the same month of June, when 
they landed at the first settlement of the French, situated where 
the river of the Iroquois (Richelieu) empties into the great flood 
of St. Lawrence.” (25-59). From June 16 to June 27 inclu- 
sively, is twelve days; at the least, nine days must be allowed for 
the passage of Lake George, Lake Champlain and the Richelieu 
River; this leaves three days for the land passage which Father 
Lalemant speaks of as “several days.’ Couture and the Mohawk 
Ambassadors of July and September, 1645, followed this route. 
(28-279). 

It may be concluded that three full days of travel should be 
allowed for covering the trail from Lake George to Ossernenon 
(Auriesville). In the accounts of Father Jogues’ journey, just 
that amount is allocated: one-half day, on the first day; two full 
days; and a part, probably three hours, of the fourth day. He 
himself states that the journey lasted four days, but he always 
includes, in his computations, the day of departure and that of 
arrival. Father Buteux specifies that the route by land was three 
days. 

Three elements would conspire to delay the party, namely, the 
heat which was evidently excessive since it is mentioned so much; 
the baggage which was very heavy, being the Huron Mission sup- 
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plies for the winter ; and the weakness of the captives which, Father 
Jogues notes, forced him and Goupil, in particular, to lag behind. 
The Mohawks had no food; this would force them to hasten along 
the trail and to increase the pace until they could contact with 
the village. 


III. ATTEMPTED RECONSTRUCTION, IN TIME AND ROUTE, OF THE 
LAND JOURNEY 


August 11 (tenth day). Not much time was given by the Mo- 
hawk masters of Father Jogues for the noon-day rest under the 
cooling trees by the trickling stream on the grass-covered banks 
near the landing place at the southern cup of Lake George. The 
supply of crushed corn was low, scarcely enough to last more 
than a day or two. The Mohawks could lose no time in reaching 
Ossernenon ; they were eager, too, to exhibit their captives. 

Some of the canoes, they probably abandon or hide in the woods; 
others, perhaps, they carry with them on their shoulders. The booty 
was heavy and bulky. That portion of it which had fallen to the 
lot of the Chief in whose care Father Jogues had been given was 
too great for the warrior to carry; he piled it on the torn shoulders 
of his slave. Thus burdened, the Father took his place in the 
Indian file that formed rank along the trail. 

These trails of the savages cut a winding, albeit direct, path 
through the forests. They would swerve before a slight obstruc- 
tion and make detours around the hills and mountains. But their 
direction was constant, and as far as could be, on level ground, 
thus avoiding the added labor of carrying their burdens up and 
down the hillsides. The trail might be one to three feet wide, and 
perhaps the same in depth if it were in constant use. In pur- 
suing it, the savages would follow one after the other, in what is 
known now as Indian file, and would keep up a steady pace like a 
dog-trot. Thus, the slide of hundreds of moccasined feet through 
the years would dig deeply into the soil, and leave the trail dis- 
tinct even under a blanket of autumn leaves or winter’s snows. 

The leader set the pace and the Mohawks forced Father Jogues 
to keep up with it. At first, the trail was along fairly level ground 
in the valley midway between the towering mountains. It ran 
past the Fort George and Fort Gage ruins till it came to near 
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the point where the automobile road splits, the one fork going 
toward Glens Falls and following the Saratoga route; the other 
toward Luzerne. The Ossernenon trail, over which Father Jogues 
was being led in this journey, turned to the west and south, to- 
ward Luzerne. It rose steadily, but unavoidably, to the higher 
level of the passage between the hills. With slight variations it 
traversed the same line as Route 9 K. About six or seven miles 
down, there may have been a slight variation, at a fork in the 
road; but it seems certain that the trail more or less followed the 
automobile road to the right along the little stream that flows down 
through a succession of lakes to the larger Lake Luzerne. From 
this point, it fell down to the banks of the Hudson River, less 
than a mile distant. In this northern stretch, the Hudson is some- 
what of a mountain stream, flowing swirlingly over a rocky bed. 
Nearby, the swift-flowing Sacandaga River pours into the Hud- 
son, just below the town of Luzerne. The Iroquois trail led to 
the ford across the rivers near the place called Jessup’s Landing. 

It was at this ford, doubtless, that the incident mentioned by 
Father Buteux took place (Q.A. 8, already quoted) in which 
Father Jogues saved his life by swimming. The Hudson and Sa- 
candaga juncture alone answers the description of “the first of 
the two rivers that it is necessary to cross before they arrived at the 
village of the Iroquois.” 

In this afternoon, it is calculated that the Mohawk party cov- 
ered the ten or eleven miles between Lake George and Luzerne. 
At sun-down, they pitched their camp for the night somewhere in 
the damp hollows among the mountains along the shores of either 
the Hudson or the Sacandaga River. 

August 12 (eleventh day). There probably was little sleep that 
night, or the following night, because of the mosquitoes and night- 
insects, mentioned by Father Buteux as one of the hardships of 
the journey. There was, also, the promise of a hot August sun 
to beat down through the trees on the party during the day. 
Hunger and heat were particularly mentioned as notable incon- 
veniences during this part of the journey. In the cool of the 
morning, without any break of the fast except with water, the file 
formed along the trail and started off on its swinging trot. 

The route lay along the level banks to the south and east of the 
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Sacandaga River, as it twisted its way among the hills till it came 
to what is now the town of Conklingville. Between Luzerne and 
Conklingville, the modern road sheers off from the River and 
avoids its loops. From Conklingville to near Broadalbin and 
Vail Mills, the present-day traveler must let his imagination fill 
in the details of the original trail as it was in 1642. That original 
trail paralleled the course of the Sacandaga River and the low 
level of the valley through which it passed. As far as can be ascer- 
tained it kept to the south and east side. 

3ut now, there is a huge dam built by the State below Conkling- 
ville, and the Sacandaga Reservoir floods the valley and the river, 
forming a lake almost as long as Lake George. The soil trod by 
Father Jogues, thus, may be thirty to forty feet below the surface. 
The automobilist drives along a road that gives a clear view across 
the Reservoir. 

Eighteen miles, increased somewhat by the twisting of the path, 
would have been a sufficient distance to cover during this second 
day. Hence, it may be surmised that the party halted for the night 
somewhere above Batchellerville. Father Jogues and René Goupil 
were growing faint with the hunger and labor, and their wounds 
were now festering horribly. They found it almost impossible 
to keep pace with the Mohawks, and so were allowed to lag be- 
hind. On this evening, they probably reached the camp after the 
others and were deceived into thinking they were to have some 
sustenance when they saw the pot boiling. They had nothing 
to satisfy the clawings of hunger except warm water when they 
stretched themselves on the turf that night, no more than they had 
had the night and day before. 

August 13 (twelfth day). Again there was an early start of 
the impatient Mohawks. The captives shouldered their baggage 
and trotted along as their strength permitted. The Sacandaga 
River here kept close to the hills towards the east, and the trail, 
also to the east of the river, was probably through thick under- 
brush on the steep bank of the stream. On the left of the trav- 
ellers, the mountains loomed dark and forbidding; to the right 
stretched the flats of the valley to the hills a mile or more away. 
Somewhere along this part of the route, Father Jogues and René 
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were forced to take frequent rests, the while the Mohawks and 
their other captives pushed on. 

A half-mile or so above Northampton, the Sacandaga course 
forms a V. It had been flowing to the south-east but then, en- 
countering the fortress of hills, it turned in a loop to the north- 
east; it was down against this latter stretch of the river that the 
Mohawk trail led. At the middle point of the V, the trail left 
the Sacandaga River and struck to the south along the line of 
hills through where the villages of Northampton, Benedict, North 
Broadalbin, and Vail Mills were later settled. Between the two 
latter places, the trail encountered the Kennyetto Creek and fol- 
lowed its tortuous pathway for the next few miles. 

The topography of an earlier day has all been inundated by the 
Sacandaga Reservoir that fills all the countryside even unto near 
Broadalbin. The nearest approach possible in these days, is the 
road that passes between Batchellerville, Northampton, Benedict 
and Broadalbin, and then along Route 29 to Vail Mills. 

Father Jogues and René lagged more and more behind the rest 
of the party. After they left the lower level of the Sacandaga 
and came up over the hills, away from the V of the River, beyond 
Northampton, they found along the way the wild fruit and berries 
mentioned by the early narrators. Their strength, now, was fairly 
gone, and they had to interrupt the march by frequent rests. Thus 
it happend that when night fell, they were far behind their cap- 
tors. 

They knew that on the next day they would be at the Mohawk 
Village, and that there were awaiting them new and more fright- 
ful tortures, and, most likely, roasting at the stake. Father Jogues 
cared nothing for himself; he had a duty to the Huron Christians, 
and to Couture who was in advance. But René Goupil, not being 
a priest, had no such obligations. The Father urged René to 
escape; René agreed, if the Father would make the attempt with 
him; without the Father, he would not go. In this manner they 
argued. A bolt back along the trail, or into the woods where they 
might find some subsistence on wild fruit, might lead eventually 
to their return to the French settlements; it might lead to death 
from starvation and exhaustion, but such a death, Father Jogues 
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says, would be more peaceful than the almost certain death that 
awaited them at Ossernenon. René was obdurate in his resolve to 
remain with Father Jogues, and the Father scoffed at the idea of 
deserting his spiritual children. 

They plodded on, late through the night, until finally they reached 
the camp which, it is calculated, was on the bank of the Kennyetto 
Creek, near Skinner Creek, above where it loops around Vail 
Mills. The distance for this third day on the road would be 
some miles in excess of the eighteen miles that intervene between 
Batchellerville and Vail Mills. 

The Mohawks, now, were within easy distance of their Village. 
The more eager of them might have hurried on through the night 
to their homes. Certainly, runners announcing the arrival of the 
party went on in advance to prepare the people for the “welcome” 
to the prisoners, and also to have the squaws carry food back along 
the trail to the famished party. But the main body of the war- 
riors rested near Vail Mills for the night. The warriors in whose 
custody were Father Jogues and René made sure that their pris- 
oners reached the main body in preparation for the last march, 
that which would begin on the following morning. Father Jogues 
had little rest that night. 

August 14 (thirteenth day). Not more than ten or twelve 
miles remained of the journey. The trail led along the edge of the 
hills past Vail Mills and then around toward West Perth, where 
it was forced to ascend the inclines and cross over them toward 
where the town of Tribes Hill now stands. From here, it followed 
along the road toward Fonda for somewhat more than a mile and 
then cut down the slope of the hill toward the Mohawk River. 
It came upon the river flats above where the River made an elbow 
turn, less than a mile from where the Schoharie River, flowing 
from the south, debouched into the Mohawk. Here the trail 
joined the well-worn path along the north bank of the Mohawk 
River. A few hundred yards beyond this juncture was one of the 
fords through the Mohawk. In the topography of this year, the 
ford was on a line with the railroad station, and with the road that 
climbs the hill to the Shrine of the North American Martyrs at 
Auriesville. 
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IV. ARRIVAL AT OSSERNENON (AURIESVILLE) 


With the route outlined as it has been, and with the last camp, 
that of the third night, determined to have been on the banks of 
Kennyetto Creek, there comes an easy solution to a problem that 
worried the writer. Father Jogues states, in the passage quoted ; 
“On the Vigil of the Assumption, therefore, about the third hour, 
we came to the river near their village.” What was his determi- 
nant for “the third hour?” Did he mean the third hour in the 
morning, before daybreak? Was John Gilmary Shea correct in 
translating this: “On the eve of Assumption, then, about three 
o’clock, we reached a river, which flows by their village?” 

To complicate the problem more, Father Bressani wrote in 
his abridgement of the Jogues’ letter to the Provincial: “So, on 
the eve of the Asumption, about the twentieth hour, we arrived. . . .” 
It would be legitimate to cast the Bressani phrase aside, since his 
manuscript made two other errors in the figures; the first that the 
journey lasted 38 days, which was contrary to the rest of his text 
and to the manuscript copy and Jogues’ letter; the second that 
he specifies the eve of the Assumption either as the 18th of Aug- 
ust or as the 18th day of the journey. In these two instances, 
numerals were used and the errors might be attributed to a slip 
on the part of the writer or an error on the part of the copier 
in mistaking the shape of the numerals. But in stating the time 
of Father Jogues’ arrival, he writes out the number, circa alle 
venti hore, in the Italian he used. He also errs in his figures when 
he states earlier that Father Jogues remained at Quebec 25 days. 
(39-179). 

There remains not the slightest doubt in the mind of the writer 
but that Father Jogues was led down the hill to the bank of the 
Mohawk River after having marched about three hours on the 
morning of August 14, that is, approximately, about seven o'clock 
in the morning, and not at three in the morning, as Shea says, or at 
the twentieth hour, as Bressani is made to state. 

The people of the village had been apprised of the arrival of 
the victorious party and were prepared to “‘salute” the prisoners. 
They had streamed down from the hill where then was the vil- 
lage of Ossernenon and where now is the Shrine of the North 
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American Martyrs. The distance down the hill and across the 
flats by the Mohawk River was, as Father Buteux specifies, about 
a quarter of a league, or three-fourths of a mile. 

Father Jogues had a full view of the savage throng on both sides 
of the river as he, following in file, came down the trail from the 
hills on the north. He and his comrades walked one after the other 
to torture and mayhap death. They reached the level field of the 
Mohawk, and there were begun their beatings. They were led by 
the howling, grimacing, taunting, terrorizing Mohawks across 
the ford, where again the warriors and squaws and larger chil- 
dren fought to deliver blows on them. 

After the punishment had been disorganizedly inflicted on the 
prisoners near the bank of the river, the squaws and children 
were held off and the braves hurried on before to prepare for the 
organized reception before the gates of the village. It is not 
likely, in the opinion of the writer, that the gauntlet was formed 
up the side of the hill, as the later tradition of the Shrine would 
imply. The way of the prisoners along the flats by the river 
bank and across to the Shrine Road, and up its ascent, was more or 
less unimpeded. 

The braves were lined up in parallel rows on the top of the hill; 
the lines stretched out from either one of the two gates, either 
toward the Coliseum or toward the hill leading up to the Cruci- 
fixion Group. Father Jogues and his fellow-victims were hurried 
along to the far end of the double lines of braves. There they 
were formed in a single rank, one behind the other. And from 
that point they were forced to run between the two lines, and be 
beaten as they passed, until they finally gained the platform erected 
in the middle of the village. 

It was, then, about nine o'clock, Thursday, the eve of the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into Heaven, four- 
teen days after Father Jogues had said his farewells to Father 
Buteux, at Three Rivers, thirteen days from the time that he 
gave himself willingly into the hands of the Mohawks. 

Within the next week, Father Jogues would be beaten nearly 
unto death in this first, and then in the second and third villages 
of the Mohawks. In a little more than a month, he would see 
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René tomahawked before his eyes. Within a year, he would be 
sailing down the Hudson to New Amsterdam and thence to Europe. 
But before the following year had passed, he would have escaped 
from France and civilization and be back along the St. Lawrence. 
Within four years, he would enter the village of Ossernenon as 
an ambassador of the French Governor. And then, a few months 
later, he would be on his third journey to the Mohawks, frankly 
and openly as an Apostle, but he would be an Apostle who would 
be rejected. He would be captured, he would be led again into 
the village as a victim, and he would have an axe splitting his 
skull and making him what he always longed and prayed to be, a 
Martyr of Jesus Christ. 








GAETANO BEDINI 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP 
JOHN HUGHES 


By Peter GUILDAY 


The recent appearance of a volume devoted to one phase of 
the complex politico-religious question of Italian unity during the 
pontificate of Pius IX (1846-1878) has again focussed attention 
on the remarkable leadership of John Hughes during the years 
that prelate presided as Bishop and Archbishop over the See of 
New York (1838-1863) .1 

From Dr. Marraro’s use of the contemporary newspaper sources 
one gains the impression that few international problems im- 
mediately prior to the Civil War so engrossed the attention of 
the American people. In spite of certain obvious defects of work- 
manship, he has succeeded in making these years live before our 
eyes ; and the history of the period is told in so vigorous a fashion 
that it deserves to be known to every American Catholic. This 
does not mean that the reader will find Marraro’s pages uniformly 
sympathetic to New York’s great archbishop or to the papacy; 
but judging the study as a whole, it can fairly be said to strengthen 
the belief that this phase of our Catholic American history de- 
serves in general a much fuller research than it has received up to 
our time. 

Many interesting personalities are to be found in these pages; 
but none is so vivid in color or so attractive in outline as that 
much maligned ecclesiastic who made an official visit to the United 
States at the peak of the storm of abuse against the papacy 


*Marraro, Howard R., American Opinion on the Unification of Italy: 
1846-1861 (New York, 1932), pp. 345. 
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which startled the Catholic world during the decade previous to 
the Civil War—Gaetano Bedini who died as Cardinal-Bishop of 
Viterbo-Toscanella in 1864, some eight months after John Hughes 
had passed away. Appointed by Pius IX Nuncio to the Court 
of Pedro II at Rio Janeiro, Bedini was instructed to visit the 
United States for the purpose of investigating several disturbing 
domestic Church problems which had been made known to the 
Holy See by the prelates of the First Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (May 8-19, 1852). He was likewise commissioned to 
present a letter from the Pope to President Pierce and one from 
Cardinal Antonelli to Secretary of State Marcy as an act of 
courtesy to the United States Government which at that time had 
an official Minister at the Vatican.” 

Bedini’s visit (from June 30, 1853, to February 4, 1854) can 
never be eliminated from the history of American anti-Catholicism. 
His was not the first official visit by a foreign ecclesiastic. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, Bishop Plessis of Quebec 
had twice visited our prelates; his second journey (1820) being 
taken at the express wish of Pius VII to inquire into the same 
trouble Bedini was to investigate thirty-three years later. In 
1839-41, Bishop Count de Forbin-Janson visited the United 
States in behalf of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith of 
Paris-Lyons; and in the following year (1842), Canon Salzbacher 
of Vienna came at the wish of Gregory XVI to study Church con- 
ditions here with a view to a more practical distribution of the 
charitable funds of the Leopoldine Society of that city.* 


*The documentary sources for the history of the American ministers have 
been published under the editorship of Leo F. Stock, Ph.D.—United States 
Ministers to the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches: 1848-1868 (Balti- 
more, Md., 1933, pp. xxxix-459). Based upon these documents Sister Loretta 
Clare presented (1933) to the Catholic University of America a doctoral 
dissertation entitled: American Public Opinion on the Diplomatic Relations 
between the United States and the Papal States: 1847-1867. Cf. also Stock, 
L. F., “The United States at the Court of Pius IX,’ Cath. Hist. Review, IX, 
103-122. 

*Guilday, P., “Four Early Ecclesiastical Observers in America,” Eccl. Re- 
view, LXXXV (September, 1931), 236-254. 
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To understand the events which were crowded into the seven 
months of Bedini’s stay in the United States, some early phases 
of the Italian Risorgimento need to be recalled. The story opens 
with the accession of Pius IX to the papal throne on June 16, 
1846. Few sovereigns in modern history were so acclaimed as was 
Pio Nono during the first year of his pontificate. The extra- 
ordinary outburst of enthusiasm for the new Pope in all parts 
of the world, particularly in the United States, revealed Pius IX 
as an acknowledged leader in Europe of all those demands for 
reform, political and juridic, which were to overturn thrones in 
the revolutions of 1848. 

The critical situation which had developed in the Papal States 
during the last years of the pontificate of Gregory XVI (1831- 
1846) seemed to be settled by the election of Cardinal Mastai 
Ferretti. He had had a distinguished career as a member of the 
diplomatic corps of the Holy See, and his sympathies for a United 
Italy led many to look upon him as a foremost nationalist. The 
Papal States over which he ruled as sovereign stretched across 
the center of Italy from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic in a 
north-easterly direction. Their area at the time was about 16,000 
square miles and their population somewhat in excess of three 
millions. The administration of the Papal States was mainly in 
the hands of ecclesiastics who ruled in the name of the Pope over 
the provinces or legations.4 There had been abuses in papal 
temporal rule up to the time of Gregory XVI but there had also 
been important reforms, not the least significant of which was the 
admission of laymen into judicial and administrative offices. Italy 
had, however, been in a ferment since the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), for national sentiment had been wounded by the restora- 
tion of the Lombard-Venetian territory to Austria.5 There was 


*The reorganization of 1816 divided the papal states into sixteen legations 
on the model of the French départments, Cf. Bullarium Romanum, xiv, 47 ss; 
MacCaffrey, History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century (Dub- 
lin, 1910), I, 211. 

*Seignobos, C. Political History of Contemporary Europe (English trans., 
London, 1904), 328-329. 
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in consequence a series of small revolutions, mainly the work of 
army officers and secret societies, such as the Carbonari, in 1820 
and 1821, in Naples and in Piedmont. Other outbreaks occurred 
in 1831, particularly in Bologna; this last date chronicles the rise 
of the Republican national party under Mazzini who founded the 
Young Italy League that year. With the accession of Pius IX, 
the Risorgimento may be said to have reached its first concrete 
expression. Although Mazzini was an enemy of the Church, he 
was shrewd enough to capitalize the popularity of a Pope who 
was expected to realize the national dream of a united country 
under himself as federal president. The political concessions 
Pius IX had made during the first year of his pontificate served 
to intensify the spirit of the Risorgimento, which at first was a 
pacific movement towards Italian unity. But, as MacCaffrey has 
written : 


“Every little concession made by the Pope was marked by a 
great popular manifestation of rejoicing, but in most cases 
these demonstrations were organized or encouraged by the 
party of Mazzini in order to stir up the people, to teach them 
their own strength, and to have them trained in readiness for 
the day when, in response to other increasing demands, the 
Pope must give an unfavorable reply.’ 


*“The hope became widespread that under the leadership of Pius IX the 
various Italian States might now be welded into one monarchy and that 
this united nation might emancipate itself from the hated rule of Austria.” 
Marraro, of. cit., 4. It is interesting to note that the United States Catholic 
Magazine, then edited by Rev. Charles I. White, the foremost Catholic lit- 
erary writer at the time, and the Rev. M. J. Spalding, the future Archbishop 
of Baltimore, in a review of Gioberti’s Del primato morale e civile deyit 
Italiani (VII, September, 1847, 457-467) decided against the possibility of 
Italian unity as unsuitable to the genius of that people. They agreed, how- 
ever, to the principle of confederation and recognized that the chief dif- 
ficulty was the opprobrious Austrian influence in the northern provinces of 
Italy. 

"Op. cit., I, 420. 








II. 


The political liberalism shown by Pius IX caught the attention 
of the world; and nowhere was he hailed with greater acclaim 
than in the United States. Although the Catholic press and many 
Catholic leaders, John Hughes among them, were cautious in 
their expressions on the public demonstrations in Rome and 
elsewhere, our prelates must have viewed with curious eyes the 
great public manifestation in honor of the Pope, held on Novem- 
ber 29, 1847, at the Broadway Tabernacle in New York City. 
The meeting was conducted under the auspices of some of the most 
distinguished non-Catholics of the day; the speeches made, the 
letters read, and the resolutions passed give such unmistakable 
evidence of a sincere desire to express to the venerable head of 
the Catholic Church high praise for his liberal attitude that 
suspicion of the motives back of the assembly can not be seriously 
entertained. 

The meeting was opened with a brief address by Mayor Wil- 
liam V. Brady. John C. Devereux acted as secretary and read let- 
ters from President Van Buren, Vice President George M. Dallas, 
James Buchanan, then Secretary of State, Senator William H. 
Seward, and others. The United States Catholic Magazine for 
January, 1848, in reporting the meeting, shrewdly chose but one 
of these letters for publication, that of James Buchanan, who, as 
Secretary of State, came more closely into contact with the affairs 
of the Papal States: 

“T have watched,” writes the future President, “with intense 
anxiety the movements of Pius IX in the difficult and 
dangerous circumstances by which he is surrounded; and, 
in my opinion, they have been marked with consummate 
wisdom and prudence. Firm, without being rash; liberal, 
without proceeding to such extremes as might endanger the 
success of his glorious mission, he seems to be an instrument 
destined by Providence to accomplish the political regenera- 
tion of his country. That he may prove successful, must be 
the wish of every lover of liberty throughout the world.”? 


The address to Pius IX, read by Horace Greeley, chairman of 


*VII, 49-50. 
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the committee, hailed the Pope as the ‘“Heaven-appointed in- 
strument” in the great work of Italy’s resurrection, and assured 
him that in case of open and violent opposition to his designs, he 
would be shielded “by the panoply of good men’s approbation and 
sympathies throughout the length and breadth of Christendom.”? 
In the sequel these flamboyant words from America’s greatest 
editor at the time will prove interesting. The resolutions, six in 
number, were presented with short speeches by Benjamin F. 
Butler, Theodore Sedgwick, Samuel J. Tilden, James W. Gerard, 
Robert Kelly and David Dudley Field. 

The legal redress, making any revolutionary movements wholly 
unnecessary, as outlined in the allocutions of Pius IX during the 
years 1847 and 1848,° would have brought complete juridical, and 
political reform to the Papal States and possibly to other parts 
of Italy, had not the whole enlightened movement been flung by 
the very worst enemies of Italy into the vortex of the revolution 
of 1848 which convulsed France, Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
other countries. The Young Italy League was bent on creating 
a republic; and the first outbreak occurred in March, 1848, in 
Lombardy-Venetia, where Austrian troops under General 
Radetzky were in control. The day came at last when Pius IX 
had to choose between revolution in the Papal States and war 
against a Catholic Power. MacCaffrey writes: 


“The position of Pius was difficult in the extreme. His 
subjects in the Papal States were thirsting for the command 
to aid in driving out Austrians, and, as an Italian patriot, his 
own personal inclinations lay in the same direction. But as 
Head of the Catholic Church, whose mission it was to preach 
peace, he felt it difficult to draw the sword against the House 
of Hapsburg, which for centuries had been the mainstay of 
Catholicity in Europe.’ 


His allocution of April 29, 1848, made it clear that he had no 


*Loc. cit., 51. The text of the address is printed in full in Marraro, 
op. cit., 315-317. A detailed report of the meeting is given in Proceedings 
of the Public Demonstration of Sympathy with Pope Pius 1X, which was 
translated into Italian by H. N. Gay. Cf. United States Ministers to the 
Papal States (edited by L. F. Stock, Balto., 1933), 3-4. For similar demon- 
strations elsewhere, cf. Sister Loretta Clare, op. cit., 8-14. 

°Cf. Atti del Sommo Pontefice Pio 1X, pt. I, vol. I. 

‘Op. cit., 1, 422. 
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intention of joining the leaders of the revolution into war.5 The 
end to the Pope’s aspirations came quickly. The assassination of 
the papal prime minister, Count Pellegrino Rossi, on November 
15, 1848, brought the crisis to the throne of Peter itself; and on 
the advice of his ministers Pius IX left Rome secretly on Novem- 
ber 25, and took refuge at Gaeta in the Kingdom of Naples where 
he remained until April, 1850. 

The control of the government in the Papal States was left to 
a Commission, which was powerless to stem the tide of disorder 
and bloodshed that followed. Under the virtual dictatorship of 
Mazzini, wholesale plunder of Church property and assassination 
of priests were the order of the day, and for months the condition 
of affairs outrivaled the worst days of the French Terror.® 


®Pii 1X Pontificis Maximi Acta, vol. I, 92-98. 

°The literature on the short-lived Roman republic of 1849 is considerable. 
Among the best-known works are: L. C. Farini, The Roman State from 1815 
to 1850 (Trans. by W. E. Gladstone, London, 1851-54); R. M. Johnston, 
The Roman Theocracy and the Republic (London, 1901); R. de Cesare, 
Last Days of Papal Rome: 1850-1870 (Trans. in part by H. Zimmern, Lon- 
don, 1909); A. O. Legge, Pius 1X: The Story of His Life to the Restoration 
in 1850 (London, 1875); G. Conti, La Reppublica romana del 1849 (Rome, 
1920); G. Mollat, La Question romaine de Pie VI a Pie XI (Paris, 1932). 
Cf. bibliography in Sister Loretta Clare, American Public Opinion on the 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and the Papal States (Wash., 
D. C., 1933), 177-181. 








Ill 


The news of the Pope’s flight to Gaeta reached New York about 
the middle of December, 1848. During the whole of that year, 
Bishop John Hughes had been intensely occupied with a variety of 
problems—the care of the incoming immigrants from Ireland due 
to the famine which had broken out the year before; trustee 
troubles ; the anti-Catholic wing of the Abolition movement which 
had begun to invade the peace of the Church; the gradual amass- 
ing of the anti-Catholic political forces in the land; the unfor- 
tunate anti-clericalism of the Young Ireland group which had 
representatives in New York; and the attacks made on him by 
Rev. Nicholas Murray under the pseudonym of “Kirwin.” His 
public addresses on the Question of Ireland and his replies to 
“Kirwin” absorbed much of his time; but once the news reached 
him of the débacle in Rome, all else was forgotten in his loyal 
defense of Pius IX. On the first Sunday of January, 1849, Dr. 
Hughes preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral a vigorous sermon 
on the “Present Position of Pius IX.” With true prophetic vision, 
he told his audience: 


“We have no anxiety on this subject. All history goes to 
show that whenever the Father of the Faithful—the first 
and supreme Bishop of the Catholic Church—has been in- 
vaded, whenever his person has been violated by outrage, 
whenever his liberty has been abridged by the temporal powers 
of this world, God, as it were by a glance of His watchful 
eye, has so ordered that the Pope’s very enemies sometimes 
have been made instruments for restoring him to that free- 
dom so essential to the functions of his office.’ 


The Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore was held that 
summer (May 5-12, 1849).2, The Holy Father’s situation was 


'W orks, ed. Lawrence Kehoe, (New York, 1866), II, 18. 

*Shea (History, etc., IV, 37) states that Archbishop Eccleston invited “the 
afflicted Father of the Faithful to visit this country, and receive the homage 
of American Catholics at the coming Council” of 1849. Pius IX replied 
from Gaeta, March 8, 1849, “praising the zeal and devotion of the Arch- 
bishops, and explaining that under the existing circumstances it would be 
impossible for him to comply with the invitation.” Cf. De Montor, Lives 
and Times of the Roman Pontiffs (New York, 1871), 914-915 note; the letter 
will be found in the United States Catholic Magazine, VIII (1849), 325. 
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fully discussed by our prelates who decided to order a national 
collection for the Pope during the octave of the feast of Saints 
Peter and Paul. The Pastoral Letter of the Council (May 13) 
is chiefly concerned with the evils which had befallen the papacy ; 
Catholics were instructed that “it becomes all the children of 
the Church to give evidence of sincere sympathy, by contributing 
of their worldly substance to enable him to meet the extraordinary 
expenses which the government of the Church imposes on him.”* 

In his circular letter to the clergy of the Diocese of New York 
(June 20, 1849) Bishop Hughes again stressed his belief that 
the sacrilegious invasion of the Papal States would succeed only 
for atime.* It was this circular letter which aroused the ire of no 
less a former upholder of Pius IX than Horace Greeley; and 
several public letters on the subject passed between Dr. Hughes 
and the editor of the Tribune during the month of June, 1849. 
Perhaps the Bishop understood Greeley too well to take him 
seriously, for the letters are unusually sarcastic in tone. On July 
1, 1849, Dr. Hughes preached again on the plight of Pius IX, 
this time making further revelations of the sympathetic attitude 
of the Young Ireland Party representatives in New York towards 
Mazzini and the Italian revolutionists. 

In February, 1849, Pius IX appealed to the leading Catholic 
powers to intervene in the crisis, and on the last day of June, 
1849, the French under General Oudinot entered Rome.® On July 
3, the keys of the Eternal City were presented to Pius IX at Gaeta; 
but with his usual caution, the Pope allowed nine months to pass be- 
fore he started north to reassume sovereignty over his dominions, 
reaching Rome on April 12, 1850. “In this cragic hour,” writes 
Barry, “the makers of Italian unity were found. A statesman, a 
king, and a freebooter, wrought out this drama between them. 


As a young priest, Pius IX was auditor (1823-25) of the apostolic delegation 
to Chili. The Pope’s letter will be found also in Shearer, Donald, Ponti- 
ficia Americana (Wash. D. C., 1933, 268-269). 

*National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, ed. Guilday, 175; id., 
History of the Councils of Baltimore (New York, 1932), 160. 

“Works, Il, 2. 

°Antonelli to the Powers, Gaeta, February 18, 1849, United States Catho- 
lic Magazine, VIII (1849), 254-256. 
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The statesman was Cavour, the king, Victor Emanuel, the free- 
booter, Garibaldi.’’® 

For one living so far away as the Bishop of New York, and 
considering the the length of time it took to secure accurate news 
of European affairs, Dr. Hughes’ sermon on May 12, 1850, at a 
special thanksgiving service in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was a 
marvelously well-balanced interpretation of the events which had 
brought such sorrow to the Catholic world. During the whole 
time of the Pope’s exile at Gaeta, he said, he had never regretted 
what had occurred “except so far as the unhappy agents were in 
rebellion against God. I was, in a certain sense, well pleased ; 
because the enemies of truth, in the history of the Church, for 
centuries could not have selected a man less calculated to aid their 
cause than the illustrious victim whom in this instance they had 
devoted to destruction.””? 


*The Papacy and Modern Times (London, 1911), 233; cf. L. F. Stock, 
“Italy’s Agreement with the Holy See,” Current History, xxx, 12. 

"Works, II, 31. In June, 1850, Bishop Hughes wrote a public letter to 
the Courier and Enquirer on “The English and American Press and the 
Roman Government” (ibid., 776-779), in which he remonstrated with their 
editors on the unfair treatment accorded the Pope during the revolution in 
Rome, and on their general lack of courtesy to a foreign ruler and 
government. 














IV 


Several interesting events in American Catholic history occurred 
during the first few months after the Pope’s return. On July 
16, 1850, there was celebrated in St. Peter’s the beatification of 
two Americans, Peter Claver, the Apostle of New Granada, and 
Mariana de Paredes, the “Lily of Quito,” a first cousin of St. 
Rose of Lima. Three days later (July 19), by the brief Universi 
dominici gregis, Pius IX erected the archiepiscopal Sees of New 
York, Cincinnati and New Orleans, bringing the number of our 
ecclesiastical provinces up to six and the suffragan Sees to twenty- 
seven. As the first Archbishop of America’s foremost metropolis, 
John Hughes was already the acknowledged leader of Catholicism 
in the United States. Around his personality for the next four- 
teen years would center the aspirations and anxieties of our 
Catholic people. One of the first of these anxieties would be the 
outburst of discourtesy toward the official representative of Pius 
IX, Archbishop Bedini. 

Dr. Hughes announced his departure for Rome to receive the 
pallium from the hands of Pius IX in a letter to the clergy on 
November 15, 1850. After visiting President Fillmore at the 
White House, he sailed the next day on the Baltic for Liverpool, 
reaching Rome on Christmas eve. A series of sermons delivered 
in the Church of S. Andrea delle Frate on the trials of Pius IX 
made him the most talked-of ecclesiastic in Rome during these 
first months of 1851; and as is usual in such cases, the bruit 
reached the United States that the American Minister, Lewis 
Cass, Jr., had suggested to Pius IX the advantage of raising Arch- 
bishop Hughes to the cardinalate.1_ The pa'lium was conferred 
by the Pope on April 3, 1851, and a month later, Dr. Hughes left 
Rome travelling by easy stages to Liverpool, where a banquet was 
given in his honor on June 10. He reached New York on June 16, 
and a month later (July 21, 1851) was tendered a banquet at 
the Astor House by prominent Catholics of the city. 


*Cf. Shea, op. cit., IV, 122; Hassard, Life, etc., 340. Dr. Leo F. Stock who 
has examined the documents of the State Department at Washington on this 
question, assures the writer that no correspondence indicative of this sugges- 
tion exists. Hassard says: “In the meantime the Archbishop of Baltimore 
[Eccleston] had written to Rome to say that in his judgment it was inex- 
pedient to create an American cardinal.” Jbid. 
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Meanwhile, the forces of anti-Catholicism which needed only the 
presence of Bedini to bring them together in one formidable group, 
had not been idle in the United States. The reaction of the Terror 
created by the Native American riots of 1844 was short-lived, 
and from that date until a decade later, numerous secret nativistic 
and anti-Catholic societies sprang up in many parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in New York State. Scisco has enumerated the 
number of these nativistic groups in New York City and Brook- 
lyn by the close of the year 1852 as more than sixty.’ Out of 
their activities, particularly those of the Order of United Ameri- 
cans, apparently the largest of these societies, was to grow the 
Know Nothing Order of 1853. The old antipathy to the papacy 
was reawakened during the years 1851-1852 by the visit to this 
country of Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian revolutionist. Arch- 
bishop Hughes had made some disparaging remarks about Kos- 
suth at a public meeting (November 18, 1851) in favor of the 
Catholic University of Dublin, and he was assailed by the New 
York Tribune on the score of intolerance.” Kossuth arrived in 
New York on December 5, 1851, and his stay in the United States 
was one continual triumph. Dr. Hughes warned his flock not 
to take part in these demonstrations of welcome since he regarded 
Kossuth as an enemy of the Catholic Church and of Pius IX in 
particular. While Kossuth’s visit was short (he returned to Lon- 
don in July, 1852), his impassioned eloquence stirred the country 
as few foreigners have ever done; and although he did not openly 


*Scisco, L. D., Political Nativism in New York State (New York, 1901), 
84. An excellent summary of the historical background to Know Nothingism 
will be found in McGrath, Political Nativism in Texas: 1825-1860 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1930). It is interesting to note a judgment on the religious 
situation as found in a letter of Dr. Hughes to Archbishop Kenrick: “I can 
hardly account for the seeming paralysis that has overtaken Protestanism 
here, in all its forms, at this time. It may be only a calm before the tempest, 
but it is certain that its life and soul (if it ever had any) appear to have 
departed. In asserting tokens to the contrary, the newspapers are not to 
be believed. Persons of more zeal, or more sanguine temperament, would say 
that if we had more churches to receive the people, and more priests to 
attend them, the city would soon become quasi a Catholic city.” (Balto. 
Cath. Archives, Case 29—I 3). 

*Letter to Horace Greeley, Nov. 21, 1851, Works, II, 464-420. 
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ally himself to the growing cohorts of the anti-Catholic move- 
ments, his bitter speeches against the papacy fanned the flames 
of intolerance. 

As Scisco has pointed out, the historian of the Know Nothing 
Order is at a disadvantage owing to the destruction of records 
and correspondence leaving “hardly a trace of itself.”* One fact, 
however, seems certain: with the beginning of the year 1853, 
the Know Nothings had succeeded in absorbing the direction of 
most of the other secret societies and, although disclaiming all 
association with party politics, it was generally admitted that its 
plans were fully matured during the previous presidential election. 
The controversy over the Madiai affair in Florence in which the 
members of that family had been imprisoned, as their American 
sympathizers claimed, “for reading the Bible,” reached a peak 
of interest in a public meeting held in New York City on January 
7, 1853, and contributed to the anti-Catholic feeling of the time.* 

It was in the midst of the ferment caused by the Madiai affair 
that the ex-priest Alessandro Gavazzi arrived in New York City 
(March 20, 1853). Although little was known about Gavazzi out- 
side certain Italian anti-Catholic circles in England and the United 
States, his arrival was chronicled in the press as an important 
event of the day. The chief source of our knowledge of the man 
is his autobiography published in a volume of his lectures late 
that same year in New York City.® 

So far as this sketch is concerned the only factor of his life 
which is interesting is his connection with the city of Bologna 
during the time Monsignore Bedini was its papal governor. Gav- 
azzi’s father was a professor of law at the University of Bologna, 
and, as the son writes, was “one of the chief advocates for the 
Papal States and a bitter enemy of the Jesuits.’”’ Alessandro 


°Op. cit., 255. 

“Cf. Marraro, op. cit., 156-157. A full account of the Madiai affair will be 
found in the Dublin Review (xxxiv, March, 1853, 203-244). 

°Father Gavazzi’s lectures in New York . .. also, the Life of Father 
Gavazzi, corrected and authorized by himself . . . Translated and revised 
by J. De Marguerittes (New York, 1853). A second and more detailed Life 
appeared early the following year: The Lectures of Father Gavazzi as de- 
livered in New York, reported by an eminent stenographer and revised by 
Gavazzi himself... To which is prefixed the Life of Gavazzi by G. B. 
Nicolini (New York, 1854). 
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became a Barnabite and after the accession of Pius IX went to 
Rome where he was appointed a chaplain of the papal troops. 
His revolutionary tenets soon became known and he fled to Eng- 
land, protected by a passport given to him by Freeman, then 
American Vice Consul at Ancona. London was then in a ferment 
owing to the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy of England 
(September 20, 1850). Gavazzi found ready supporters among 
the groups which were sustaining anti-Catholic preachers such as 
Achilli, and he tells us that £900 were soon collected to aid him 
in his propaganda. He claims also to have lectured against the 
Church in Scotland and Ireland. His lectures, as reported in the 
Life are pathetic in the extreme. Never wholly at ease in English, 
he often says the very opposite of what he meant ;® but in spite 
of occasional lapses when he attacked Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics, he was heard by large audiences at the Broadway Tabernacle. 
His success in stirring up trouble in New York carried him first 
to Baltimore, and then to Brooklyn where he was presented by 
leading Protestant clergymen with one thousand dollars as a tri- 
bute of appreciation. Early in June, 1853, Gavazzi went to Que- 
bec and to Montreal, where serious riots occurred as a result of his 
lectures. “The attempt of the Catholic population of Canada to 
put down a public speaker made a double hero of Gavazzi, and 
enlisted in his behalf the generous feelings of thousands [in the 
United States] who would else have regarded him with indifference 
or dislike.”? 

Gavazzi returned to New York on June 11, 1853, and was busily 
engaged on the lecture platform when the press on June 30, an- 
nounced the arrival of Archbishop Gaetano Bedini, Nuncio to the 
Court of Brazil. 


°The ten lectures given in New York included The Pope and His Double- 
headed Supremacy; Popedom; The Papal System—Its Intolerance and 
Slavery; and Italy. 

*Marraro, op cit., 173, citing the New York Times of June 10, 1853. The 
Montreal Transcript and Commercial Advertiser (June 9, 1853), gives an 
account of the trial of those implicated in the riots before Mr. Lewis T. 
Drummond, Attorney-General for Canada East. Gavazzi left Quebec by 
steamer that day for Montreal: “There was a large body of police on the 
wharf and a considerable number of spectators who appeared to be prin- 
cipally friendly; amongst them almost all the Protestant members of the 
House.” A detailed account of the disturbance in Montreal will be found in 
the Metropolitan of Baltimore, I (1853), 288-290. 


























VI 


Bedini at this time was in the full prime of manhood. He was 
born at Sinigaglia (the birthplace also of Pius IX) on May 15, 
1806. Of his early life little is known; he is said to have received 
his elementary schooling from the Barnabites to which Order 
Gavazzi belonged.1 For some years after his ordination to the 
priesthood, he acted as secretary to Cardinal Louis Altieri, papal 
nuncio at Vienna. He was then appointed internuncio to the 
Court of Rio De Janiero and won considerable popularity for his 
protection of the religious rights of some German immigrants of 
that city. He returned to Rome after the flight of Pius IX to 
Gaeta, and in 1849 was appointed by the Pope as Governor or 
Commissary of Bologna, then part of the Papal States. 

Northern Italy was then occupied by Austrian troops, and 
Bedini’s short governorship of the four provinces of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Forti and Ravenna—to all practical purposes merely a 
nominal post—might have passed unrecorded, had it not been for 
the unfortunate case of Father Ugo Bassi, a Barnabite. An 
official ukase of the Austrian imperial governor, Gorzkowski, on 
March 17, 1849, which was reissued on June 5, 1849, condemned 
to a court martial (giudizio statario) and to execution within 
twenty-four hours all who should disobey the military laws in 
these provinces. Opposition to these rigorous measures was not 
confined to those who were determined to drive the Austrian occu- 
pation out of the Legations. These laws weighed heavily on those 
guilty of robbery, murder and outrages of various kinds. Cap- 
ture of such criminals went on apace and immediate execution 
followed.*2, Among those who suffered the extreme penalty were 
some followers of Garibaldi who under the color of patriotism 


*No biography of Bedini appears to have been written. The only source 
discovered by the writer (in the Public Library at Viterbo) is a small printed 
pamphlet containing the address made to Bedini in August, 1861, after he 
was created Cardinal, by the “Viterbese Accademia degli Ardenti.” 

*The principal documents of these trials and executions as reported in the 
Gazetta di Bologna were copied after Bedini’s return to Italy in 1854 and 
were printed as Appendix V to the 1856 edition of the De Courcy-Shea, 
History of the Catholic Church in the United States (560-591) which was 
dedicated to Bedini. 
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caused the neighborhood to swarm with adventurers, robbers and 
assassins; among these was the Barnabite friar, “the notorious 
Ugo Bazzi” as the official document styles him, who was executed 
on August 8, 1849. In Bassi’s trial and death, Bedini had no 
part, directly or indirectly, since Gorzkowski held the office of 
civil and military governor of the city. The fifty “patriots”, of 
whom Bassi was one, were executed, as the official papers prove, 
for murder, robbery, rape and other crimes, and deserve in no 
way the title “martyrs of liberty” which radical groups of Italians 
in the United States were to confer on them during the seven 
months of Bedini’s visit and which gave rise to the epithet they 
flung at Bedini: Butcher of Bologna.® 

Although his post in Bologna gave him little play for his un- 
usual abilities Bedini won for himself high encomiums in the Lega- 
tions for his care of the poor and distressed as well as for the 
successful efforts he made to promote peace. At his departure 
from the city in 1852 he was given a patent of nobility from the 
municipal authorities. As a result of his labors in the Legations, 
Pius IX made use of Bedini’s ability in other diplomatic posts and 
raised him to the rank of titular Archbishop of Thebes in 1853. 
Bedini was then appointed Apostolic Nuncio to the Court of 
Pedro II of Brazil and was commissioned by Pius IX to make a 
prior visit to the United States for the purpose of studying sev- 
eral pressing ecclesiastical problems. Chief among these problems 
were: the establishment of new Sees in the American Church; the 
trustee troubles of certain cities, particularly New York, Wheel- 
ing, Buffalo, Philadelphia and St. Louis; the legal protection of 
church property; the danger to Catholic children in attendance 
at the common schools; and the anti-Catholic movements in the 
land then rapidly assuming a national aspect and a national party 
platform. Other problems of lesser importance remained un- 
solved at the close of the Council of 1852—the canonical status of 
pastors; a uniform Catechism in English and German; the extent 
of the Tridentine marriage legislation (Tametsi) ; and the choice 
of diocesan consultors. While all these questions are not included 


*A fanciful biography of Bassi from the pen of E. Carrington is printed 
in the British Quarterly Review (LXXIII, January, 1881, 7-19). 
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in Bedini’s two Reports to the Holy See (July 12, 1854), it is 
evident that in his short visit he was able to obtain a thorough 
grasp on all our domestic problems so that his Reports were of 
prime influence in much of the disciplinary instruction which came 
from the Holy See between the First and Second Plenary Coun- 
cils (1852-1866). 








VII 


Since the United States was then represented at the papal court 
in Rome, Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of State, wrote to our 
Minister, Lewis Cass, Jr., on March 19, 1853, announcing Bedini’s 
mission: 


“The undersigned, Cardinal Secretary of State, has the 
honor to inform the Chargé d’Affairs of the United States, 
that Monsignor Bedini, Archbishop of Thebes and Apostolic 
Nuncio near the Imperial Court of the Brasils, has been in- 
structed to proceed to the United States and to compliment at 
this conjuncture in the name of the Holy Father, His Ex- 
cellency the President of the United States. The said prelate 
will leave Rome at the close of the ceremonies of the Holy 
Week, and in view of his abilities and high character, it is 
not doubted that he will discharge the mission committed to 
him in a manner suitable to the occasion. Although well as- 
sumed that this demonstration on the part of the Holy Father 
towards the American Government, nevertheless the Cardinal 
Secretary of State would feel gratified if the Chargé d’ Affairs 
would apprise, in advance, his government of the intended visit 
of Monsignor Bedini, in order to insure for him a cordial wel- 
come, the more especially as he is the bearer of a letter from 
His Holiness. 

“Trusting that the Chargé d’Affairs of the United States 
will comply with this request the undersigned seises this oppor- 
tunity to renew to him the assurances of his distinguished 
consideration.” 


That same day, Cass replied to Antonelli assuring his Eminence 
of the cordial reception which Monsignor Bedini would receive 
from the Government at Washington: 


“Le soussigné, Chargé d’affaires des Etats-Unis d’Amér- 
ique, a l’honneur d’accuser réception a la communication du 19 
Mars de Son Eminence Rme. le Cardinal Sécrétaire d’Etat, 
qui lui annonce le prochain départ de Monseigneur Bedini, 
Archévéque de Thebes, et Nonce Apostolique prés la Cour 
Impériale du Brésil, chargé d’une mission complimentaire 
auprés du President des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Le sous- 


This curious translation will be found in United States Ministers to the 
Papal States, ed. L. F. Stock, 97. 
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signé a recu cette intelligence avec le plus vif intérét et il 
s’empressera de la communiquer a son gouvernement. Assur- 
ant d’avance Son Eminence Rme. de la réception cordiale que 
Monseigneur Bedini regevra de son gouvernement et de |’ex- 
tréme plaisir que prouvera le President des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique de cette favorable marque des sentimens du Saint 
Pére, il profit de cette occasion pour lui témoigner |’expression 
de sa plus haute considération.’’? 


The following day, March 20, Cass wrote to Edward Everett. 
then Secretary of State: 


“T have the honor to transmit herewith the translation of a 
communication I have just received from Cardinal Antonelli, 
Secretary of State. 

“Monsignor Bedini, therein mentioned, is a prelate of high 
standing in the Catholic Church, and distinguished for his 
learning and attainments. He has filled several important 
posts in the civil and ecclesiastical departments of the gov- 
ment under the present Pope, as well as his predecessor, Greg- 
ory the 16th. His official designation is Monsignor Bedini, 
Archbishop of Thebes, and Apostolic Nuncio at the Court 
of the Brazils. 

“The mission thus conferred upon him is a new and addi- 
tional testimonial of the highly favorable and friendly sen- 
timents entertained by His Holiness Pius IX towards the 
government and institutions of the United States. 

“Monsignor Bedini, will probably arrive in Washington 
within eight or ten days subsequent to the receipt of this 
dispatch. He will remain there, I understand, but a few 
days.” 

On March 31, 1853, Antonelli wrote a formal letter to Sec- 
retary of State Marcy announcing the Bedin‘ mission and request- 
ing that the Nuncio be presented to President Pierce to whom the 
Holy Father was sending a friendly letter. This correspondence® 
follows : 


“Monsignor Gaetano Bedini, Archbishop of Thebes, ap- 


*De Courcy-Shea, op cit., 590. Translation, stock, of. cit., 97. 

*Printed in Marraro, op. cit., 317-318; also in Richardson, Messages etc., 
V, 228, and in 33 Cong. Ist Session 1853-54: Senate Ex. Documents, 23. The 
Latin original of the Pope’s letter will be found in De Courcy-Shea, of. 
cit., 505-506. Cf. U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc., Hist. Recorps AND Stup1Es, III, 149- 
157, XI, 85-88, XII, 115-117. 
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pointed by the Holy Father as Apostolic Nuncio to the empire 
of Brazil, has been directed to repair to the United States, 
and, under such circumstances, to compliment the Honorable 
President in the name of His Holiness. This prelate, being 
endowed with the most brilliant qualities of heart and mind, 
was well deserving of this distinguished commission from the 
Holy Father. I beg therefore that your excellency will be 
pleased to receive him in that kindness of spirit which is 
characteristic of your disposition, and to extend to him what- 
ever assistance he may need. Your favor will be the more 
necessary to him to facilitate his being kindly received by 
the President, to whom he is to present, likewise, a Ponti- 
fical letter. I venture to flatter myself that you will respond 
to my request, especially in consideration of the object in view, 
and with this hope I have the honor to tender you the assur- 
ance of my very distinguished consideration.” 


The letter of Pius 1X to President Pierce follows: 


“Tllustrious and Honored Sir: Greeting! As our venerable 
brother, Cajetanus, Archbishop of Thebes, accredited as our 
envoy in ordinary and nuncio of the Apostolic See near the 
imperial court of Brazil, has been directed by us to visit those 
regions (The United States), we have, at the same time, 
especially charged him to present himself in our name before 
your excellency, and to deliver into your hands these letters, 
together with many salutations, and to express to you, in the 
warmest language, the sentiments we entertain towards you, 
to which he will testify. 

“We take it for granted that these friendly demonstrations 
on our part will be agreeable to you; and least of all do we 
doubt, but that the aforesaid venerable brother, a man emi- 
nently distinguished for the sterling qualities of mind and 
heart which characterize him, will be kindly received by your 
excellency. And, inasmuch as we have been entrusted by 
Divine commission with the care of the Lord’s flock through- 
out the world, we cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out earnestly entreating you to extend your protection to the 
Catholics inhabiting those regions, and to shield them at all 
times with your power and authority. Feeling confident that 
your excellency will very willingly accede to our wishes and 
grant our requests, we will not fail to offer up our humble 
supplications to Almighty God, that he may bestow upon 
you, illustrious and honored sir, the gift of his heavenly grace, 
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that he may shower upon you every kind of blessing, and 
unite us in the bonds of perfect charity. 

“Given at Rome, from the Vatican, March 31, 1853; the 
seventh of our pontificate. 

“To His Excellency the President of the United States of 


America. 
Pius IX, Pope.” 








Vill 


The details of Archbishop Bedini’s journey from Rome to New 
York are not given in any of the extant correspondence. While in 
England, he secured the help of Father John Virtue as secretary 
for the mission.1 Father Virtue appears seldom in the letters 
which have been preserved and there is no mention of any specific 
assistance he gave to Bedini in the two Reports the Nuncio trans- 
mitted to the Roman authorities in July, 1854. 

On his arrival in New York on June 30, 1853, Bedini was re- 
ceived by Archbishop Hughes. After a few days spent in sight- 
seeing, the nuncio left for Washington, where he presented to 
President Pierce the letter written by Pius IX and to Marcy the 
letter from Antonelli. The daily National Intelligencer for July 
14, 1853, announces that Bedini had gone to the National Hotel. 
“Our reverend clergy have been calling upon him to pay their 
respects and they express themselves highly delighted with his 
Eminence.” After his visit to the President, Bedini went to 
Georgetown College to take part in the Commencement exercises. 
Bedini wrote from Georgetown, July 14, to Archbishop Hughes to 
express his great surprise at the number of invitations which had 
already been sent to him to visit prelates and to attend ecclesiasti- 
cal ceremonies in various parts of the country. “Comment faire,” 
he says, “pour ne pas les manquer.” Everywhere, he began to 
realize that Catholics were eager to show their joy “a l’apparition 
d’un représentant du S. Pére et du S. Siége.” He had intended 
to visit Richmond but decided to stop over at Baltimore on the 
return to New York. There he expected to find a letter from Dr. 
Hughes giving him directions about the invitations he had received. 
“Dirigez-moi, Monseigneur,”’ he writes, revealing the profound 
impression Dr. Hughes had made on him, “selon qu’il vous sem- 
blera plus juste, et plus convenable, surtout faites-le bien sincére- 
ment, ne voulant pour tout au monde paraitre moins respectueux 
ou moins reconnaissant envers vous qui avez mil droits acquis a 
mon respect et a4 ma reconnaissance sans bornes.”” 


*Later, in 1889, as Bishop of Portsmouth, Dr. Virtue visited Baltimore to 
attend the Centennial Celebration. 
*Dunwoodie Archives, A-11. 
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Meanwhile, Gavazzi had not been idle. He had already before 
Bedini’s arrival attacked the former Governor of Bologna and to 
him must be attributed the inspiration of many of the public 
demonstrations against the Nuncion. Aided in his attacks by Italian 
and German radicals and infidels, Gavazzi soon became the leader 
in the chorus of opprobrium cast upon the distinguished visitor by 
leading American editors and by some foreign language journals, 
particularly the New York Express, L’Eco d'Italia of New York 
and the Hochwiachter of Cincinnati. Gavazzi followed the Nuncio 
wherever he went and although his attacks on Bedini did not 
always coincide with the latter’s visits to our prelates, the ex- 
Barnabite was successful in fomenting riots and disturbances in 
many cities. 

Invitations were sent to Bedini from many members of the hier- 
archy, one of the first being Bishop Martin John Spalding of 
Louisville. On July 25, 1853, Archbishop Kenrick replied to Dr. 
Spalding that the Nuncio was then the guest of Rev. George Stro- 
bel in Philadelphia. Dr. Kenrick writes: 


“He declined staying with the Bishop, being commissioned 
to examine and adjust the German controversy in regard to 
Trinity Church, which he could not do so effectually, if he 
were a guest of the Bishop. He goes to Buffalo for the same 
purpose, and he is authorized to examine generally into the 
state of religion and to advise the bishops, as he may deem 
proper. He is, nevertheless, very prudent and unassuming. 
. . . Although his Nunciature is nominally to the Court of 
Brazil, he is a special envoy to the United States, which I 
conjecture, is his real mission. He announces himself on his 
card: en mission extraordinaire auprés du Gouvernement des 
Etats Unis. . . . You will find the Nuncio a charming gentle- 
man and deep diplomatist. His Secretary is amiable and 
learned. I do not think that either will go to Brazil, if our 
Government desire that the Holy See have a representative 
here, as was the wish of Mr. Buchanan.’ 


There is no doubt, judging from the correspondence which began 
on this subject later in the year, that the rumor soon arose at least 
in Catholic ecclesiastical circles that the actual purpose of the 


*Balto. Cath. Archives, Case 34-L66. 
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Nuncio’s visit was to persuade the United States Government to 
establish a permanent papal nunciature in Washington. 

Archbishop Bedini’s itinerary can be traced in the daily press 
of the time. From Philadelphia, he returned to New York, and 
then, accompanied by Archbishop Hughes, proceeded to Mil- 
waukee, where Hughes preached at the consecration of its cathe- 
dral on July 31, 1853.4 The two prelates made an excursion on 
Lake Michigan, visiting Detroit and Green Bay, and then returned 
to Saratoga, where the prelates spent ten days (August 13-22) 
at this old-time favorite resort. From Saratoga they went to 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Everywhere he went, Bedini captured the hearts of the leading 
non-Catholic citizens who vied with one another to honor him.® 
Even Gavazzi’s attempts at Quebec and Montreal to poison the 
minds of non-Catholics against him failed of their purpose, once 
the noble demeanor of the Nuncio was seen. Archbishop Hughes® 
who accompanied him, added to the dignity and brilliance of the 
civil and ecclesiastical ceremonies which took place in both cities. 
The clergy of Quebec were on retreat at the time of the visit, and 
Bedini conducted the closing exercise. Dr. Hughes returned to 
New York at the end of August, while Bedini visited the bishops 
of the Province of Quebec, speaking to groups of German, Italian, 
French and Portuguese Catholics in their own languages. It 


“Cf. D. J. O’Hearn, Fifty Years at Saint John’s Cathedral. Dr. Hughes 
declined to give a copy of his sermon. The whole ceremony is described 
in a letter to the St. Louis Mission Society of Munich by the future Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, Michael Heiss, dated August 16, 1853, and is printed 
in the Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens, 21 (1853), 385-398. The 
Bilancia of Milan for October 25, 1853, gives an account of the ceremony, 
probably written by Bedini himself. It is evident from this account as 
well as that in Father Heiss’ letter that the hierarchy of the then “West” 
took the opportunity of the Milwaukee celebration to offer to the nuncio 
their fealty to the Holy See: “In questa citta il nunzio ricevette un in- 
dirizzo molto affectuoso e pieno di reverenti expressioni per la santa sede 
da que’ venerabili prelati.” The Bilancia says that the nuncio and Gavazzi 
almost met in Saratoga where the ex-Barnabite had gone to lecture against 
the Church. . . “le bestemmie che vomito contra il papa.” Rev. Peter Leo 
Johnson has culled for the writer from the Milwaukee Flugblatter of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1853, some of the cartoons, poems, and dia- 
tribes printed in its pages against Bedini. Most of them are too obscene to 
be reprinted. 

°Civilta Cattolica, 2d serie, 4, 47. 

*“Luminare sublime e notissimo dell’episcopato americano,” Civilta Catt- 
olica, ibid., 472. 
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was on this part of his journey, from Saratoga to Canada and 
back to New York, where he arrived at the end of October, 1853, 
that Bedini first displayed the innate courage which carried him 
safely through the riots and disturbances that accompanied his visit 
to the middle west during the remainder of the year.? 

The contemporary newspaper accounts of the harangues of 
the street preachers such as Daniel Parsons, Orr (the “Angel 
Gabriel”) and many others in the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada give us a fair idea of the rising tide of ani- 
mosity Bedini had to face wherever he went. The press with few 
important exceptions, while realizing that back of the street preach- 
ers was the growing power of the Know Nothing Order, did little 
to stem the tide of bigotry or to halt the anti-Bedini conspiracy. 
Practically every important city at the time had its leading anti- 
Catholic preacher whose main stock-in-trade was diatribes against 
priests and nuns and attacks upon the intolerance of the Church. 
The better class of non-Catholics was acutely conscious of the 
effect these demonstrations against an accredited envoy of a reign- 
ing sovereign would have in the capitals of Europe, and many 
efforts were made by public and private means to dispel from the 
Nuncio’s mind the thought that all this vulgarity represented the 
Protestant American attitude towards the Holy See. It is a re- 
markable tribute to Bedini’s tact and gracious manner that, al- 


“While in Canada, the Nuncio learned from Father Anthony Cauvin, 
pastor at Hoboken, N. J., of the murder of Sassi who had been stabbed 
to death for having revealed to Bedini the details of a plot to assassinate 
him. Bedini wrote to Father Cauvin from St. Hyacinthe, September 30, 
1853, that no steps were to be taken in his behalf with the city authorities as 
a result of the dying confession of Sassi. Cf. De Cuourcy-Shea, of. cit., 519- 
511. Marraro, op. cit., 175-177, gives an account of the group of Italian 
exiles who arrived in New York in June, 1853, and who were responsible 
for the plot on the Nuncio’s life. Cf. Freeman’s Journal, October 16, 19, 1853. 
The story of the plot is given in full in the Metropolitan, I (1853), 611 ss, 
and in the U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc., Hist. Recorps AND Stupies, III (1908), 155- 
167. Father Anthony Cauvin came to New York in 1847, and after service 
in mission stations, was made pastor in July 1851, of the Hoboken section 
of Northern New Jersey, then part of the Diocese of New York, where he 
founded the Hoboken church and that at West Hoboken, now the Passionist 
monastery. He resigned in 1873, and returned to France where he died 
on May 26, 1902. He came of an aristocratic family and two of his brothers 
were also priests. Napoleon III was one of his visitors at Hoboken, and 
the church there has many gifts from him, Victor Emmanuel and others. 
Peter Condon who writes on Father Cauvin in the reference above (Hist. 
Rec. AND Stupigs, III, 155-167) was one of the latter’s young proteges. 
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though the anti-Catholic press rang with denunciations against his 
presence in the United States, broadminded non-Catholics later 
spoke in the highest terms of the Nuncio. It would be idle to say 
that he had no fear of the groups which seemed bent on his assassi- 
nation. In fact, as Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston wrote to Arch- 
bishop Hughes, on September 29, 1853, Bedini on his arrival 
there from Canada ‘‘was in a state of terrible trepidation under 
the fear of conspirators against his life. Now, he begins to re- 
joice in a feeling of greater security, and I think that a few 
days more will banish all his fears.”® 

Archbishop Hughes’ letter of invitation to Bedini to be the 
presiding prelate at the consecration on October 30, 1853, in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, of the three Bishops of Newark (Bayley), 
Brooklyn (Loughlin) and Burlington (De Goesbriand), found 
the Nuncio in Boston. Bedini replied on October 1, that while in 
Canada the rumor had reached him that the Archbishop was op- 
posed to his returning to the United States. Believing this to be 
true, he had come as far as Boston. Bishop Fitzpatrick’s welcome 
had cheered him and he was regaining his courage. Part of this 
letter which has not yet been printed, deserves inclusion here: 


“J'ai eu un immense plaisir de voir votre écriture, et par 
cela de recevoir vos nouvelles directement. Je brule du désire 
de vous revoir, et cela se fera, n’en doutez pas; mais je vous 
prie de ne pas le dire a personne, a personne, a personne. II 
faut que je regle mes courses de cette maniére. Je suis trop 
heureux de pouvoir faire dans votre cathédrale la plus belle et 
la plus touchante de toutes les cérémonies—celle du Sacre d’un 
Evéque ; recevez mes remerciements pour cette bienveillante 
permission que vous m’accordez; je la considére comme une 
faveure, et j’en suis fier. Seulement nous nous entendrons 
pour l’époque; a present je ne saurais non plus moi méme la 
determiner, a cause toujours de ce malheureux Buffalo. Je 
considere comme un vrai bienfait de la Providence que Mr. 
Lecouteulx soit parti et qu’il ne puisse pas s’y trouver quand 
j'y serai. Demain a huit je serai a New Haven pour y bénir 
une nouvelle Eglise ;* de la je vous écrirai. Toute la semaine 


®Dunwoodie Archives, A-11. 
*St. Patrick’s Church, New Haven, was dedicated on October 9, 1853, 
by ‘Archbishop Bedini, assisted by Bishops Fitzpatrick, Timon and O'Reilly. 
History of the Catholic Church in New England (Boston, 1889), II, 343. 
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prochaine il me faut la consacrer ici a des invitations que j’ai 
recu trés respectables. J’ai fait un’ apparition 4 New York, 
et j'ai fort envie d’y retourner. Du reste la resolution que 
j'ai prise de faire repartir de N. York le sécrétaire et le Dom- 
estique a beaucoup dépendue de la premiére lettre du dit 
Sécrétaire dans laquelle il me disait que vous méme ne me 
donniez pas le conseil de retourner aux Etats Unis. A vrai 
dire J’en fut effrayé plus de ce que je n’aurais pas voulu; par 
cela j’ai attendu a S. Hyacinth une seconde lettre de M. Ver- 
tue; mais soit que la poste n’ai fait pas bien son service, soit 
que lui méme ai négligé son devoir de m’écrire frequemment, 
le fait est que je n’ai pas voulu trop inutilement attendre et je 
suis venu a Boston, ou j’ai pris un peu plus de courage, et ou 
je trouve un accueil trés flatteux. Enfin je suis déterminé 
de satisfaire jusqu’ au plus petit desire des bons Catholiques 
et des- -Evéques des Etats Unis coute qu il coute; le bon Dieu 
qui m’a si evidemment protégé jusqu’ a present, achevera 
l’ oeuvre de sa miséricorde et me protégera jusqu’ a la fin. 

“Je ne veux pas donner gain de cause aux méchants; et je 
pense que l’intimidation ne l’ayant pas comme dans le vieux 
monde, je ne dois non plus le connaitre dans le nouveau. Tout 
soit dit entre nous; parce que enfin prudence est toujours 
necessaire, et N. York doit me revoire comme par surprise.’’?® 


On Nov. 1, 1853, the New York Courier and Enquirer pub- 
lished an article, widely copied in the Catholic press, insisting 
upon diplomatic immunity for the Nuncio. The Mayor of New 
York then invited Bedini to visit the public establishments and 
benevolent institutions of the city. This took place on November 
10, and the round of visits was concluded with a civic banquet. 
“Everywhere Archbishop Bedini charmed the authorities of the 
city, and the many forlorn ones whom it gathers into its public in- 
stitutions, by the appositeness of his remarks and the profound 
knowledge displayed by his questions.’’!! 

In writing to his friend, Rev. Bernard Smith, O.S.B., then 
Vice Rector of the Irish College and a professor in Propaganda, 
on November 25, 1853, Archbishop Hughes, after describing the 
consecration ceremony of October 30, says: “As the Pope’s repre- 
sentative his presence alone added exceedingly to the solemnity of 
this great occasion; whilst, on the other hand, the dignity, I had 


*Dunwoodie Archives, A-11. (Literal transcription). 
™DeCourcy-Shea, of. cit., 511. 
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almost said, the majesty, with which he performed the sacred rites 
left altogether on the minds of the assembled bishops, clergy and 
laity an impression which time will never be able to destroy.” Dr. 
Hughes continues with an explanation of the reasons for urging 
Archbishop Bedini to visit the Middle West and the South: 


“T cannot conclude this communication without making 
some remarks in reference to the good impressions which 
the presence of Monsignor Bedini has everywhere made on 
the Bishops, the priests and the laity with whom he has come 
in contact, whether in his official character or in private so- 
ciety. You are not unaware of the ferocious manner in which 
his character was assailed and his life put in danger by Gav- 
azzi and a few Italian desperadoes who are here in New York. 
Hence, after his return from Canada, it was deemed of the 
utmost importance by us all that the Nuncio should remain 
long enough in the city, to furnish an opportunity to the 
Catholics and Protestants to show him those attentions of 
respect to his person and of reverence to our Holy Father 
which without any reply in the newspapers would sufficiently 
put down the calumnies and the menaces of the wretched men 
who had so desperately assailed him. All this has been ac- 
complished. The public authorities of the city were among 
the first to render him their civic honors which are extended 
only to eminent persons from abroad. Then our most re- 
spectable citizens, Catholic and Protestant, vied with each other 
in rendering to him tributes of social esteem, well calculated 
to mark to him high regard for his person and office, and to 
crush, if that were possible, the evil spirit, which had flattered 
itself that it could by slanders and menaces effectually damage 
him in the estimation of the American people. The experiment 
has proved entirely successful. No stranger ever left New 
York carrying with him more general and more sincere respect 
on the part of the inhabitants than the Nuncio. But if, as it 
was at one time proposed, he had left this country without 
giving the citizens of New York where he first landed and 
where his enemies first assailed him an opportunity of proving 
how little their confidence, in a public functionary authorized 
by the Holy Father to visit the United States, had been weak- 
ened, by the newspaper assaults of a few Italians, refugees 
from their own country, he would have emboldened these 
wicked men; and the result of his desperation would have 
been exceedingly injurious to the Catholic body here and 
to the dignity of the Holy See. Hence I among others be- 
sought him to remain which he has kindly done up to the 
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present time. I have also taken the liberty of advising him, 
if it should not be inconsistent with his instructions to visit the 
other principal cities of this country, before proceeding to 
Brazil or returning to Italy. This would require in my opinion 
some three or four months. But the loss of time would be 
more than compensated for by the happy effects which his 
presence in those cities of the West and of the South would 
necessarily produce. In a tour during the Summer in which 
I had the pleasure of accompanying him, we travelled some 
three thousand miles. But it was only along the northern 
frontier of the United States and in the Eastern section of 
Canada. This journey has given his Excellency a faint idea, 
resulting from the experience of travel of what this country 
now is and of what an immense future is before it. But with 
even this idea, should he depart without visiting the Western 
cities, in a tour, say, beginning with Pittsburg, then to Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Natchez, New Orleans, 
and thence on to coast, to Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia. [Sic]. Ex- 
cept Washington, each of these cities is an episcopal See. 
And the presence of the Nuncio, even for a few days in 
each of them, would be attended with the most consoling 
beneficial results. It would be gratifying to the Bishop whose 
guest he would be; and would tend to draw closer, and closer 
if possible, the ties of filial reverence and obedience, by which 
the Catholics of the United States, clergy and laity, east and 
west, north and south, are so devotedly and so unanimously 
attached to the See of Peter, and to his glorious successor the 
reigning Pontiff.!? 

Dr. Smith’s reply (Rome, December 29, 1853) announced 
the fact that Pius IX was “delighted beyond measure at the news 
about Monsig. Bedini. His Eminence Antonelli feels very much 
obliged to Your Grace for the active and prudent part you have 
taking in promoting both the dignity of the Holy See and the 
good of religion. He desired me also to thank you in his name for 
your beautiful report of the mission of Monsig. Bedini to the 
United States.’’!% 


“Dunwoodie Archives, A-11. 
*Hassard, op. cit., 357. 
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The itinerary mapped out by the Archbishop of New York 
was not followed entirely by the Nuncio, who apparently was 
now anxious to return to Rome to make a report on the condition 
of Church affairs in the United States. But Dr. Hughes no doubt 
sensed the feeling of some of his brother prelates in the hierarchy 
that Bedini, endowed as he was with extraordinary faculties 
by the Holy See, should be made better acquainted with some 
of the problems then disturbing the peace of the American Church. 
These had been left in the background owing to the many brilliant 
civic and ecclesiastical affairs of which the Nuncio was the centre. 
Chief among these problems was the last remnants of the oldest 
evil in the Church here, trusteeism. The Nuncio had already, 
the week before the consecration of the three bishops, visited Buf- 
falo, had listened to the complaints of the trustees of St. Louis 
Church there, and in the formal correspondence which followed, 
had declared them contumacious in the light of canon law.! 

The insults to which Bedini was subjected by German and 
Italian infidels in all the cities he visited culminated in what might 
have been bloodshed during his stay in Cincinnati in December, 
1853. By this time the Know Nothing groups had everywhere 
singled him out as the object of their vilest attacks; and it soon 
became the popular sport of these societies to burn the pope and 
Bedini in effigy, to the accompaniment of violent speeches against 
the Catholic Church and the papacy. Know Nothingism was by 
this time fully organized, although the formal foundation of the 


?The documents are printed in the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, November 
19, 1853. The trustees remained defiant and were excommunicated bv 
Bishop Timon on June 22, 1854. Out of this grew the unfortunate Church 
incorporation bill of the State of New York which vexed the declining 
years of Archbishop Hughes’ life. Cf. Shea, op. cit., IV, 484; Deuther, 
Life and Times of Bishop Timon (Buffalo, N. Y., 1870), 189-197, 210-211. 
Considerable material on the Buffalo trustee trouble is in the archives of 
the St. Louis Mission Society at Munich. One pamphlet (4 pp.) is entitled 
Les affaires de l’Eglise de St. Louis a Buffalo. Another (17 pp.) is: Die 
Angelegenheiten der St. Louis Kirche zu Buffalo, dated Oct. 23, 1853. Cf. 
Annalen, 24 (1856), 566-575 (Letters of Father Weniger, S.J.). New York 
trusteeism has been given a detailed study by Dignan, Rev. P. J., in The 
History of the Legal Incorporation of Catholic Church Property: 1784-1932 
(Washington, D. C., 1933), 180-213. 
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party is said to have taken place the following year. Everywhere 
its advance was the cause of rioting and it was known generally 
to be essentially anti-foreign, anti-Irish and anti-Catholic.? In 
New York the Order or Party was best organized, and Catholic 
leaders in the State and in the metropolis thoroughly understood 
the grave danger that might arise from the increasing antipathy 
to their religion. Secret societies of various types, controlled by 
the same unworthy principles; many among the less educated 
Protestant clergy; the vulgar, obscene and ignorant street preach- 
ers; and a goodly section of the daily press were all vocal with an 
antagonism variously styled as anti-Romanism, anti-Bedinism, anti- 
Papalism, anti-nunneryism, and anti-Jesuitism.* It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that a large part of the rioting element was made 
up “of exiled revolutionaries from Europe, wild and bloody fan- 
atics, to whom the dagger was a beloved emblem and in frequent 
use.””4 

The Catholics in the city of New York, as elsewhere, under 
the guidance of their prelates bore themselves with exemplary 
calm and prudence. The disorders in New York City, however, 
were reaching such a stage that Archbishop Hughes issued a letter 
to the clergy and laity on December 15, 1853, requesting them to 
avoid all places where street preaching was conducted, “and to 
leave the parties who approve of them to the entire and perfect 
enjoyment of their choice.” He considered street preaching a 
snare and a trap set by the Know Nothing Order to stir up Catho- 
lic resentment. The letter itself was a warning to the city officials 
that unless Catholics were protected in their rights, the law was 
clear as to the means with which they could defend their rights, 
their homes and their institutions. The inference was unpleasant 
but obvious.® 

Archbishop Bedini was in Louisville when the news of the New 
York disorders reached him. From Cincinnati on December 23, 
1853, the Nuncio wrote to Dr. Hughes a rather significant letter, in 


*Scisco, op. cit., 90. 

*Smith, J. T., History of the Catholic Church in New York (New York, 
1901), I, 233. 

*Tbid., 235. 

°W orks, Il, 721-722. Cf. Baltimore Catholic Mirror, December 24, 1853. 
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which he reveals his growing suspicion that his presence in the 
country was not effecting an ameliorating change in the minds 
of the Know Nothings and their adherents, the Italian and German 
radicals in the chief cities of the East and the Middle West. He 
felicitates the Archbiship on his determined stand: 


“Recevez Monseigneur mes sinceres félicitations pour votre 
lettre prompte et énergique. Vous avez fait trés-bien d’in- 
sinuer la paix, mais en méme temps aussi sanctifier la defense 
en cas d’attaque et de provocation par voix ou fait. Par cela 
vous avez imposé aux mechants mieux que les bataillons du 
maire; et malgré les obscenités des journaux on finira pour 
vous rendre justice, et reconnaitre que c’est a votre attitude 
noble, et a la fois menagante, que la ville a été sauvée. Le 
Maire encore il me semble qu’il s’est bien comporté, et tout 
compte fait, je crois que cette fois aussi le Diable en a été 
pour ses frais. On se persuadera du véritable but de ces 
malheureuses declarations, et on aura honte une fois de les 
encourager et de les applaudir. On a beau dire que votre 
crainte de cospiration est trop imaginaire, mais on n’éclate 
pas d’une maniere si imposante et organisee sans un entente 
préalable; et il me souvient que méme la cospiration contre 
le Nonce on la disait impossible et on ne voulais pas y croire. 
A la fin on a du s’en convaincre, et l’une et l’autre n’avait 
que la méme source, le méme but, et peut étre au moins en 
partie les mémes auteurs. En attendant qu’on reflechisse un 
peu si dans les furieuses declamations de ces terribles moments 
on trouvait les mémes paroles d’un Gavazzi ou celles d’un 
Nonce? Mais c’est bien superflu de se livrer a ces observa- 
tions de notre part il vaut mieux de s’agenouiller avant Dieu 
et de le remercier de toutes ses forces pour la grace du courage 
qu’il a donne a vous, et de la patience qu'il a donnée a d’autres. 
Seulement j’aimerais bien de connaitre votre avis sur ces ques- 
tions: 

1. Croyez vous que la presence du Nonce 4 New York 

aura été pour beaucoup pour peu ou pour rien dans |’ex- 

citation de ces mechants? 2. Devrais-je me repentir de 
n’avoir pas suivi tout de suite les ordres que vous con- 
naissez? 3. Devrais-je craindre des remarques déja vou- 
ables de la part de Celui qui les avait donnés, en égard 


*“The German refugees, or forty-eighters as they were called, having 
among them many university students and professors .. . firmly convinced 
that there would be no true freedom until Christianity should be abolished 
. . . exhibited a rabid hatred for all religions, but especially Catholicism.” 
McGrath, of. cit., 14. 
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aux €événements qui se sont réalizés? 4. En retournant 
de mes courses dans le West dois je craindre de me pre- 
senter encore une fois dans les grandes villes comme Bal- 
timore, Philadelphie et New York? 


C’est vrai qu’on pourra en juger mieux lorsque mon retour 
s’approchera, mais en attendant j’aime a vous demander vos 
conseils pour en avoir des reponses quand bon vous semblera. 
Je me propose de rester ici jusqu’ au 2 Janvier, aprés je pass- 
erai quelques autres jours a Louisville, et puis je me rendrai 
a S. Louis, sauf le cas d’ordres ulterieurs de la part du Rome, 
d’ou je n’ai pas encore recu aucune reponse.” 


Bedini was received with every mark of respect by the civil and 
religious authorities wherever he went, but he advised strongly 
against public celebrations in his honor.’ It was during his visit to 
Archbishop Purcell that the worst of all the outbreaks occurred— 
some few days after his letter to Archbishop Hughes. From the 
time his visit to Cincinnati was announced, the German radical 
groups there began to organize a counter-demonstration to any 
honor the authorities of the city might show to the papal envoy. 
Their organ, the Hochwichter, openly hoped that there would be 
found one man in the city brave enough to assassinate Bedini. 


“A mob was organized at Freeman’s Hall, and armed to 
the teeth, started, bearing transparencies with every manner 
of insulting devices and mottoes, towards the Cathedral. They 
were met by the police, upon whom they fired. The police 
then fell upon them, arrested about sixty, and put the rest to 
flight. Arms of the most deadly kind were found on nearly 
all the arrested persons. . . . God forbid that a band of aliens 
to our institutions, who scorn allegiance to our laws, should 
succeed in jeopardizing the lives of our citizens, the property 
of our merchants, the prospects of our industrious laborers 
and mechanics.””® 


*Dunwoodie, Archives, A-11. (Literal transcription). 

*DeCourcy-Shea, of. cit., 511: “To see the incomparable dignity which the 
Archbishop of Thebes brought to the discharge of these different functions, 
priests and laity conceived the highest idea of the Roman Court.” 

*Catholic Telegraph, December 31, 1853. That the mob of 800 was not 
wholly made up of atheists, as the German radicals avowed themselves to 
be, may be inferred from an article in the Cincinnati Argus of December 29. 
After accusing Bedini of the crime of “personal participation in one of 
the most brutal murders which occurred during the days of the Italian 
revolution,” the editor writes: “It is understood, besides, that the object 
of this Legate is to take out of the hands of the people and their trustees, 
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On December 29, Archbishop Purcell wrote to Dr. Kenrick of 
Baltimore : 


“Be not alarmed at the news from Cincinnati. The hand of 
God was in all that has occurred. The wicked have been con- 
founded. They were arrested at the dead hour of the night 
within a square of the Cathedral—not by the Catholics, but 
by the police—one of them killed, 15 wounded and the Paddy 
Nuncio, the galleries, the Mitre, the transparencies, the Mot- 
tos, the clubs, pistols, hats, coats, etc., etc., safely lodged with 
them in the Watchhouse. We have kept all our appointments 
as if nothing had happened. Visited Churches, institutions 
for miles, even miles from town to a late hour at night. The 
heart of the Nuncio abounds with consolation in the midst of 
tribulations which, of course he also feels. I hope he will be 
able to fulfill all his engagements before he leaves the West.”’?° 


all the Church property which they now hold, and transfer it to the sole 
custody of the several Bishops. This is another unpopular move in our 
country.” Cited by the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, January 7, 1854. The 
trial which followed the outrage and the dismissal of the rioters has con- 
siderable bearing on Bedini’s visit, since it will become in January, 1854, 
the subject of a debate in Congress. The account will be found in the 
daily Enquirer of Cincinnati, December 31, 1853. Cf. Baltimore Catholic 
Mirror, January 14, 1854. 

*Balto. Cath. Archives, Case 31B-12, Cf. (McCann) Sister M. Agnes, 
Archbishop Purcell and the Archdiocese of Cincinnati (Wash., D. C., 1918), 
163-64. The Notre Dame Convent MSS. Annals (Cincinnati) contain the 
following description of the Nuncio’s visit to the Academy: “December, 1853 
—During this month Mgr. Bedini the Papal Nuncio stopped in the city on 
his way to Louisville. Archbishop Purcell accompanied him to the boat and 
they paid us a visit in passing. His Excellency asked some questions about the 
Community, etc., appeared well satisfied and promised us a formal visit. 
In effect, he did come on the 29th, accompanied by our good Archbishop, 
and said Mass for us at half-past eight. His secretary also was in attend- 
ance. After breakfast they visited the ‘day pupils’ who were assembled in 
one large room. One pupil read a beautiful address to which his Excellency 
responded in French, his secretary translating his reply into English. From 
there they passed to the first two classes of the ‘Free School’, where the 
same ceremonies took place, only here the Nuncio spoke in English, which 
was understood by these children. Finally the visitors went to the hall, 
which had been beautifully decorated and where the boarders were as- 
sembled. The reception given to his Excellency here and the addresses in 
French, English, German, and Italian, touched him even to tears. Tears 
were also pouring down our good Archbishop’s cheeks. Here the Nuncio 
responded in French and talked for nearly half an hour. Since so many 
of the boarders understood French the secretary did not translate. It was 
near noon when our company left us. January, 1854—It was feared that 
there would be some disturbances in the city because of the rage of the 
enemies of religion on the occasion of the visit of the Nuncio, Mgr. Bedini. 
Thanks be to God, everything has quieted down by degrees and we have 
been left in peace.” 
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Meanwhile, the European press began to publish the news of 
the attacks upon the Pope’s accredited envoy and of the apparent 
indifference of the United States Government to the actions of 
the rabble in various cities, much to the discomfort of American 
representatives at foreign courts,’! as would be made public early 
the next year when these attacks came before the United States 
Senate. 


“Civilta Cattolica, 2d. serie, V, 383-384. 
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If Archbishop Hughes and others had any hope of persuading 
the Government at Washington to accept Bedini as a permanent 
Papal Nuncio to the United States, as is revealed in the corre- 
spondence of November, 1853, certainly the rising tide of oppo- 
sition to the latter’s presence in the country had diminished it. On 
November 25, 1853, Dr.-Hughes wrote to the Hon. James Camp- 
bell,! a Catholic, Postmaster General in President Pierce’s Cabinet, 
on the proposal : 


“There were some matters connected with the mission at 
Rome to which I had occasion to refer in conversation with 
yourself and with General Pierce in a confidential manner. 
I saw our Chargé [Cass] since that period at Detroit, where 
he was disposed to pay the Nuncio and myself every possible 
attention. However, even there among his own friends and 
neighbors, there were in circulation reports of his prejudice, 
such as should disqualify him utterly from being our repre- 
sentative in Rome. The brief of the report was, that as a 
general rule the Cardinals at Rome kept mistresses, and that 
the Pope himself was not exempt from suspicion on that sub- 
ject. Bishop McCoskry of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
gave out this report when he returned from Rome, and when 
called upon by some respectable Catholics of Detroit, he gave 
Lewis Cass, Jr. as his authority for the statement. Mr. Cass, 
when I was in Detroit, appeared to be sadly afflicted to find 
this report in circulation and to find himself indignantly cut 
by all his old Catholic neighbors as well as treated of in a 
contemptuous manner by the Catholic Journals of the United 
States. He appealed to me for protection, as far as my in- 
fluence might go. My reply was that if he had circulated the 
story, I should be very sorry to undertake the impossible task 
of defending him from the contempt which it was so well 
calculated to excite in the minds of generous Protestants as 
well as in those of all Catholics. To this he replied that 
Bishop McCoskry denied ever having said so of him. I told 
him that if this could be proven, I would take upon me his 
entire defense and that I would accept Bishop McCoskry’s 
written denial as proof of Mr. Cass’s innocence. This he 


*J. M. Campbell, “Biographical Sketch of Hon. James Campbell,” Records, 
Amer. Cath. Hist. Society, V (1894), 265-304. 
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promised to procure before he slept that night, but I have heard 
nothing from him since on the subject. If these reports have 
reached the authorities at Rome, I have no doubt that Mr. 
Cass’s presence, though it may be submitted to as a grievance 
not to be resented, will be looked upon as a nuisance, if not as 
an injury. I write this to you, Dear Sir, in a spirit of confi- 
dence, although in case it were required, I should have no ob- 
jection to see it in the newspapers. But, after all that General 
Pierce’s kindness permitted me to say to him verbally on this 
subject, and with my strong desire that his administration may 
be as advantageous to the country and as glorious to him- 
self as that of any one of his predecessors, I feel myself 
bound to bring this matter under his notice, if you in your 
prudence think it expedient to do so. 

“Then there is another matter on which, if there be no 
impropriety in calling your attention to it, I should like to 
know your opinion or that of your colleagues: It is in refer- 
ence to the establishment of a nunciature, representing the 
Holy See near the government at Washington. So far, the 
Pope, though he has been urged to appoint a Nuncio, has con- 
stantly refused. Yet I foresee the probability of this matter 
being urged upon him again. And I should take it as a great 
favor, if with your knowledge of the opinions of the President 
and Cabinet, such an appointment on the part of his Holiness 
would be favorably entertained.’ 


Campbell’s reply, dated Washington, D. C., December 22, 1853, 
was as follows: 


“Your letter of the 25th November was received when the 
President and all the Members of the Cabinet were so en- 
gaged with the Annual Reports that I found it impossible to 
bring the matter to an early attention. Since the meeting of 
Congress I need not tell you how constaatly we have all been 
occupied and what little time has been left to us for Cabinet 
consultations. I trust that in these incessant occupations you 
will find an apology for my not replying at an earlier date. 
Your letter has been read with great care and attention and 
the subjects have received the most sincere consideration and 
I will give you the result in brief. It is not deemed expedient 
at this time to make a change in the Roman Mission. You 
know how peculiarly situated the President is with respect to 
General Cass. His successful competitor at the Baltimore 
Convention, if the son were removed at this time, the cause 


*Dunwoodie Archives, A-2. 
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would not be understood, and it would be thought by every 
one that it was harsh and cruel to inflict this wound upon the 
feelings of the father. Besides, this is the only request which 
the General has made of the President. What you have said 
however, will be remembered and the President fully appre- 
ciates what the feelings of every Catholic must be, and as soon 
as a correction can be properly applied, you may rest assured 
that it will be done. 

“In relation to the establishment of a Nunciature in this 
country, the President will receive a Chargé or Minister 
from the Pope, but he can only of course be received as his 
political representative. If his Holiness were to appoint a 
layman, there would be no difficulty in receiving him in 
the same manner as the representative of every other Sove- 
reign power is now received, charged of course only with 
the public affairs of the Pontifical States. 

“T would like very much to talk with you more fully in rela- 
tion to these matters, which I hope soon to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing in New York.’ 


This letter closed the door to the project of a Papal Nuncio 
to our Government, although the American ministry to the Vati- 
can continued until 1869.4 

A few days (December 27) after the receipt of Campbell’s 
reply, Archbishop Hughes left on board the Crescent for Cuba 
at the urgent advice of his physician. On board the steamer 
were Fathers Walworth, Hecker and Hewitt, then Redemptorists, 
on their way to give a mission in New Orleans.5 

In a letter referred to above, that to Rev. Bernard Smith at 
Rome (Nov. 25, 1853), the Archbishop wrote: “My health has 
become infirm and uncertain. I contracted a cold at the consecra- 
tion of a new church in Saratoga on the 14th of August, to which 
unfortunately I paid but little attention, until after some weeks, 
it developed its progress in a form which has created considerable 


*Dunwoodie Archives, A-2. Evidently official Washington had forgotten 
Abbé Joseph Correa da Serra (1754-1823) who was Portuguese Minister 
to the United States. Cf. Records, Amer. Cath. Hist. Society, XIV (1903), 
129-140. 

*A summary of the contemporary discussion on the subject will be found 
in DeCourcy-Shea, of. cit., 499-503. Cf. Stock, of. cit., Introduction. 

*It was this mission which decided the future Cardinal Gibbons, then a 
young man of twenty, to become a priest. Will, Life of Cardinal Gibbons 
(New York, 1922), I, 19-20. 
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alarm in the minds of my friends and some concern to myself.” 
He remained at Havana for several months and, as we shall see, 
by the time he returned to New York, Archbishop Bedini had 
sailed for Europe. 

The Nuncio left Cincinnati probably on December 30, but ap- 
parently did not stop at Louisville on the way back to New York, 
as he had planned. The Catholic Telegraph for the first week 
of January published a characteristic letter from his pen to Arch- 
bishop Purcell, dated January 1, 1854, in which Bedini says: 


“T need not tell you how deeply I have been affected by the 
truly affectionate welcome with which I was greeted by your 
good Catholics, and particularly the Institutions of youth. 
You were witness of it and experienced the same sweet emo- 
tion. God be blessed, who preserves such lively faith in the 
hearts of your people, and presents such bright hopes for 
the future, in the piety and docility of the young. 

“All that malice and hatred against our Holy Religion had 
accumulated on my head, to make me odious to this amiable 
American Nation, and thus paralyze the effect of the bene- 
dictions of an Envoy of the Holy Father, could neither dimin- 
ish nor destroy the consolations which my soul enjoyed at each 
moment in the midst of Catholics so pious and so full of 
zeal. 

“T deplore the evil consequences of the atrocious calumnies 
propagated with the most hideous effrontery, and believed 
in spite of the plainest and strongest remonstrances of com- 
mon sense, as if a puerile credulity could have existed in a 
nation so enlightened and so full of noble sentiments; but 
the consequences of evil are only for him who harbors it in 
his heart, or who seeks to propagate it. We know well that 
in our ministry, pains, humiliations, injuvies are our portion; 
and I feel proud that your City has given me an occasion to 
experience them, and that I have thus been more worthily 
associated in the lot of the saintly bishops of this immense 
country. I can truly say that feasts and outrages have honored 
a mission of peace; and that in the midst of both, my soul 
has always poured itself forth in benedictions and prayers. 

“You are the only one of the bishops of America to whom 
I had a visit to repay for that which you had the goodness to 
make me in Bologna. I am happy not to have failed in that 


°Cf. a letter to the nuncio from the Louisville Catholic Committee (un- 
dated) printed in the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph and copied in the 
Baltimore Catholic Mirror, Feb. 4, 1854. 
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duty. And I, at the same time, admire the designs of Provi- 
dence, which directed your steps in advance to that city, that 
you might see with your own eyes its love for me, and the 
sweet memorials which I have had the satisfaction to leave 
there. Compare what you have seen and heard in that city 
with the thousand lying rumors, maliciously circulated among 
a people so sensitive on the subject of the ideas it most deeply 
cherishes, and tell me who are most to be pitied—the deceivers 
or the deceived? But perfidy at the last deceived none but 
itself. 

“T feel, most Reverend Sir, a holy joy in the persecutions 
I am made to endure, and I bless God for them. It is in veri- 
table gratitude for having been found worthy of the out- 
rages of the world for His name’s sake, that I send you the 
enclosed offering [one hundred dollars in gold| for your dear 
orphans. Never shall I forget the beautiful feast which you 
gave me amongst them. Accept it, dear Archbishop, and 
bless it, that I may have some share in the prayers of those 
innocent children, and by them, as I trust, be protected from 
all evil.’ 


Archbishop Bedini sent a printed letter in Latin to a certain 
number of our prelates from Cincinnati, dated January 1, 1854, 
to which the Nuncio attached a questionnaire on the state of affairs 
in the American Church. The Baltimore Metropolitan Catholic 
Almanac, he writes, contains the principal lists and statistics on 
the Catholic status of the country, but there were some aspects 
of Catholic life which it necessarily could not treat, and upon these 
the Nuncio wished further information. His intention was to col- 
late all the data sent to him and then to print the same for the 
use of the American bishops. His purpose in this was to secure 
all the information necessary for his Report to the Holy See, since 
he had made up his mind to leave shortly for Rome—‘‘cum brevi 
Europam iterum petere debeam.” The replies to the question- 
naire were to be sent in his name to the Consul General of the 
Papal States, Louis B. Binsse, at New York; urgency was re- 
quested, since not much time was felt to the Nuncio.§ 


"Copied verbatim from the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, January 21, 1854. 
Printed also in the New York Tribune, January 20, 1854. 

°Guilday Transcripts. Since the printed letter is signed “Pro Illmo et 
Revmo. G. Bedini.... J. B. Ar. Cin.”, it may be surmised that these letters 
were despatched by Archbishop Purcell after Bedini’s departure. 
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The New York Herald, uniformly unfriendly to Catholics under 
the Bennetts, in its issue of December 28, 1853, tried to decide 
the question of the Cincinnati outrages by the following ponti- 
fical utterance: “Dr. Bedini, the Nuncio, has been a little too 
ostentatious, and Father Gavazzi, the propagandist, has been a 
little too violent. The only moderating power is the temperate 
firmness of the authorities, the judicious forebearance of the 
American press and American common sense, uninfluenced by 
ecclesiastical rulers or politicians on either side.” This brought a 
spirited reply from “A Lover of Justice and Truth,” but it had 
little effect upon the press in general which continued to publish 
the calumnious diatribes of Gavazzi. The New York Courier and 
Enquirer was silenced by “the clamors of other editors” for 
having voiced a doubt about the charges Gavazzi—and Gavazzi 
alone, with unsupported testimony—continued to make against the 
Nuncio. 

We have no accurate knowledge of Bedini’s journey back to 
New York or of the events which occurred between his return and 
his journey to Washington on January 10, 1854, to take leave of 
President Pierce before returning to Rome. The National In- 
telligencer printed on January 13, a significant letter signed “C” 
which deserves to be read in full: 


“To the Editor:—Having observed by the papers the an- 
nouncement of the arrival in this city of His Excellency, 
Monsignor Bedini, on a second visit of official business with 
this Government, I have taken some care to inquire into the 
nature of his visit to this country, and into the truth or false- 
hood of charges which have been made against him as an actor 
in the political movements in Italy within the last five years. 
My motive in doing so grows out of the belief that he has 
been unjustly accused, and in the desire to do justice to a 
distinguished foreigner, whose position, past history and 
present official relation to our Government, render him justly 
entitled to receive the hospitalities of the Nation and protec- 
tion from Calumny and insult. 

“M. Bedini visits this country as Envoy Extraordinry from 
the Court of Rome, charged with the delivery of special mes- 
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sages from his Holiness Pius IX to the President of the United 
States. Though on his route to the Brazils as Nuncio or 
Papal Ambassador resident in that country, he was charged 
to visit the United States as an Envoy Extraordinary, and 
in this capacity, he has been received by our President and 
Secretary of State. 

“He was the bearer of an autographed letter from Pius IX 
to President Pierce, and of another from the Cardinal, Sec- 
retary of State of the Papal States, to the Secretary of the 
United States. It is known that since the elevation of Pius 
IX to the Chair of Saint Peter, the United States has been 
represented at his Court by a diplomatic agency in the capac- 
ity of Chargé d’Affairs, which position ever since its crea- 
tion has been filled by the son of our distinguished fellow- 
citizen, Senator Cass. 

“The extraordinary mission of M. Bedina to this country is 
a reciprocation on the part of the sogerign Pontiff, of the 
friendly feelings of the United States, expressed towards him 
by the mission of Mr. Cass to Rome. Thus M. Bedini comes 
amongst us on a mission of peace and friendship. The address 
of the Prince whom he represents and all his own addresses 
made since his arrival in this country, breathe the most ami- 
cable and generous sentiments towards the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Learning such to be the 
character and course of this distinguished gentleman, I have 
been greatly surprised at the harsh accusations, which have 
been made against him in this country, having reference to 
his conduct in Europe previous to his visit to America. Com- 
mon justice demands of us to investigate these charges and if 
found to be false to lay before that same public, who have 
heard his accusers, the facts which will establish his inno- 
cence. In doing this, I propose to raise no controversy with 
any man or class of men, nor to make charges against them in 
return, but simply to state the historical facts which are neces- 
sary to be stated in order to vindicate the injured character of 
a distinguished foreigner, who is our guest, and to vindicate 
the cause of American hospitality. 

“M. Bedini has been charged by persons who have come to 
this country from Europe since the political troubles of 1848, 
"49, and ’50, with having been the cause of the death of Ugo 
Bassi, who is represented in this country as having fallen a 
victim to the cause of liberty. After a careful and impartial 
examination of facts, I am compelled to pronounce this charge 
utterly unfounded ; and having not the slightest semblance of 
reality. But I must not stop with the mere denial of the 
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charge. I will give you the facts themselves in answer to the 
accusation. Monsignor Bedini was at the time of the capture, 
trial, condemnation and execution of Ugo Bassi, at Bologna— 
the papal Pro-Legate at that place. The Country was in the 
military possession of the Austrians. The Austrian General 
Gorzkowski was the commandant, and had by the “Legge 
Stataria” published on the fifth June, 1849, declared martial 
law. All the ordinary tribunals were prohibited from exer- 
cising jurisdiction over offenses committed against the State. 
The ‘“Tribunale Stataria” alone examined and adjudged by 
way of a court-martial. 

“General Gorkowski, in all his proclamations and bulletins, 
signed himself as civil and military governor of Bologna. 
The functions of Monsignor Bedini, as papal commissioner 
or pro-legate were suspended; he was the civil magistrate in 
time of peace, but the proclamation of martial law suspended 
his functions. Ugo Bassi was captured by the Austrians with 
arms in his hands promoting civil war. He was in holy orders, 
but refused all protection and immunity by reason of his pro- 
fession. He was tried by the Austrian Military Tribunal, 
condemned, allowed time to prepare for death, and was exe- 
cuted. All this was done, too, not only without the order or 
cooperation of Monsignor Bedini, but without his knowledge 
of the fact until it was accomplished. The Austrian Com- 
mander kept M. Bedini in close conversation during these 
transactions in the city, purposely to prevent his having any 
knowledge of them at the time. It has been charged that M. 
Bedini, in his capacity as Bishop, degraded Ugo Bassi from 
the priesthood before his execution, whereas M. Bedini was 
not a Bishop at all till about three years after the date of 
Ugo Bassi’s execution. Ugo Bassi had forfeited his life under 
the laws, and was accordingly executed. M. Bedini had no 
jurisdiction over his case, did not even counsel the proceed- 
ings against him, nor even know of h‘s condemnation and 
execution till they were over. It is but just to the memory 
of Ugo Bassi to state that before his death he made his con- 
fession, abjured the errors of his course, and repented for the 
scandal he had given. 

“It is hoped that this historical outline will relieve the 
distinguished stranger who is now amongst us on a mission 
of peace and mercy, from the unjust and unfounded accusa- 
tions that have been made against him. This is the only ob- 
ject of my communication.” 


Whether this letter influenced the action of the Senate cannot 
be stated without misgiving, but it did represent (as the National 
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Intelligencer did) the mind of official Washington. In Dr. Hughes’ 
absence during this time, the Nuncio had no one to guide him; and 
after his reception by the President, quietly made his plans for 
returning to Rome.! It is unfortunate that the letters Archbishop 
Hughes sent him from Havana did not reach him during these 
days of anxiety when the anti-Catholic press continued its abuse, 
stirring up mob violence by announcing that Bedini was to sail on 
this steamer and on that, and fomenting the determination to show 
him some last indignity as he embarked. The night before Dr. 
Hughes arrived in Havana he wrote a long letter to Bedini answer- 
ing the questions of his Cincinnati letter (December 23). 

While on board the Crescent on his way to Havana, Archbishop 
Hughes wrote to Archbishop Blanc of New Orleans: 





“T have been sent hither by my physicians with a view 
to my entire recovery from the effects of a most obstinate 
cold which I contracted last summer and which has hung 
upon me ever since. The voyage has done me much good. 
Just at the moment of starting from New York I saw the 
account of the terrible affair at Cincinnati. I trust that 
nothing unpleasant has happened to the Nuncio since. This 
at Cincinnati was truly shocking. But I am glad the authori- 
ties of the City maintained its honor so far by punishing 
the wretched gang. I hope his Excellency will not be fright- 
ened, but will continue and complete the tour which he had 
proposed. I enclose a few lines to him which you will have 
the goodness to forward to his address. It is probably that 
after a few weeks here, I shall visit New Orleans and travel 
northward with the early Spring.’’? 


He wrote again from Havana on January 7, 1854, and the hand- 
writing is so poor that he apparently had suffered a relapse: 


“By the enclosed you will see how desirous the good Bishop 
insisted on my being his guest while I stay—and if I were 
his own brother he could not be kinder to me. I am recover- 
ing from the effects of my recent attack. The climate is de- 
licious. Waiting patiently for a line or two from your Grace 


*While in Washington, Bedini was the guest of the French Minister, Count 
de Sartiges. A delegation of Catholics from Baltimore called to see him 
at the French Legation. Cf. DeCourcy-Shea, of. cit., 517-518. | 
*Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, No. 7963. ] 
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in regard to what may have concerned the Nuncio since the 

affair at Cincinnati, I remain as ever.”* 

Two other letters the New York prelate dispatched to the Nuncio 
and in one of these he enclosed “an earnest invitation from the 
good and amiable Bishop of Havana, praying that you would take 
the steamer from New Orleans and honor the Island of Cuba by 
a visit of even a few weeks.” New Orleans was on the itinerary 
he had planned for Bedini, but the Cincinnati riot had determined 
the Nuncio to return immediately to New York. Dr. Hughes’ let- 
ters were addressed to the Archbishop of New Orleans (Blanc) 
to be forwarded to Bedini; but as he wrote later, “it was four 
weeks afterwards when we received from his Grace a brief 
account of the annoyances to which you had been exposed, and 
a statement to the effect that not being able to make out your 
actual address, he had been unable to forward our letters.’’* 


*Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, No. 6323. 
*‘Dunwoodie Archives, A-6. 








XII 


On January 17, 1854, Archbishop Bedini was feted by the fac- 
ulty and students of Georgetown College. Two poems, one in 
English by James R. Randall, then fifteen years old, later the 
author of “Maryland, My Maryland,” and one in Latin by Charles 
Ring were read. That by Randall deserves a passing mention. 
It begins as follows: 

From riots’ storm to calm and quiet rest, 

Though dastard men have sought thy name to blight 
With stains as dark as Heaven itself is bright, 
Though fiends have whet the keen and deadly knife, 
And thief-like sought to rob thee of this life, 


I thank my God! Columbia’s sons are free 
From this reproach; God grant they’ll ever be! 


The rabble-crew who thus have stained our sod 
Are stranger-born, are recreant to their God, 
A plague-spot of this land they'll ever be, 

Who ‘neath a mask pretend to liberty! 

An address followed, delivered by Henry Bawtree of the class 
of 1854, who later became a well-known actor. Its general tenor 
can be gauged by the following: “Though your life has been en- 
dangered by the paltry machinations of bloodthirsty bigots, yet 
by the true and honest-hearted Americans you have been welcomed. 
... You do not lay your grievances at the hands of Americans.” 


*Georgetown College Archives, case 3, No. 4. Some time after his return 
to Rome, Bedini sent to the College ten large and elegant engravings of 
Raphael’s frescos in gratitude for the kind reception he received. Cf. Georgr- 
town College Journal, Feb., 1877, 55-56, May, 1877, 90. 
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It was impossible now for the United States Government to 
remain silent on the violation of national hospitality, and on Jan- 
uary 23, 1854, Senator Cass offered the resolution that the Presi- 
dent be requested to communicate to the Senate as far as he deemed 
it compatible with the public interest copies of all correspondence 
which had passed between the Holy See and the Government on 
Bedini’s mission to this country. The resolution was adopted by 
unanimous vote though followed by a long discussion in which 
Senators Cass, Mason, Butler, Dawson, Jones, Everett, Adams, 
Pettit, and Weller took part.2, The purport of the discussion was 
the insistence upon the inviolable character of a foreign envoy 
in this country and on the fact that, so far as was known, the 
rioting had been the work of foreigners who had no respect for 
American law and order. Senator Pettit of Indiana related that 
the Friday night previous he had had an extended conversation 
with Archbishop Bedini who expressed 


“his great satisfaction at the reception he had received, as 
he said, everywhere. He regretted that he had lost a great 
deal of the advantages of social intercourse from not being 
able to speak the English language fluently. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the difficulty at Cincinnati, and said, to use his 
own language, that it was a small affair, and there was nothing 
of it the next day. He added that it was possible the Holy 
Father might be a little displeased about it, but he thought 
all would be right when he got home, which would be soon, as 
he had to return to Italy immediately. He said he had been 
in the country six months, and had been highly delighted 
with all parts of it, and his reception throughout.’* 


The documents in the case were sent to the Senate on January 
25, 1854, by President Pierce, were read and ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. These follow: 

(1) 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 


*Congressional Globe, January 24, 1854. 
“Ibid. 
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with accompanying documents, in compliance with the resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the 23d instant. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
Washington, January 25, 1854. 


(2) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 25, 1854. 


The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the Senate’s 
resolution of the 23d instant, requesting the President “to 
communicate to the Senate, so far as he may deem it com- 
patible with the public interest, a copy of any correspondence 
which may have taken place with the government of the Papal 
States touching a mission to the United States,” has the honor 
to submit a copy and translation of a letter of the 3lst of 
March last, from Cardinal Antonelli, the minister of foreign 
affairs of his Holiness the Pope, addressed to this department, 
stating that Archbishop Gaetano Bedini, the apostolic nuncio to 
the empire of Brazil, had been directed to repair to the United 
States for the purpose of complimenting the President in 
the name of his Holiness. This letter was transmitted to the 
department with a dispatch of the chargé d’affaires of the 
United States at Rome, on the subject, which, according to 
the index of the Department, was numbered 55, bore date 
the 19th of March, and was received on the 18th of April 
last. This dispatch having been accidentally mislaid, a tran- 
script of it cannot at present be furnished.* A copy of the 
original letter of his Holiness to the President delivered by 
Archbishop Bedini, which was received at the department on 
the 10th of July last, a translation of the same, and a copy 
of a dispatch of Mr. Cass of the 7th ultimo,® are also herewith 
communicated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. L. Marcy. 


‘Italics inserted. Thirty-third Congress, First Session, Senate, Ex Doc. 
No. 23. The “mislaid letter’ caused much discussion in Catholic circles at 
the time and the Catholic press commented caustically on the incident. 
Freeman’s Journal, January 29, February 1, 5, 1854. 

"Dec. 7, 1853—“I have the honor to inform you of my arrival here on the 
3d inst., when I resumed the duties of this Legation. On the 6th. inst., I had 
the honor of an interview with the Cardinal Secretary of State. On this 
occasion as on previous occasions, I was struck with the evident desire 
entertained by this Government to cultivate friendly relations with the 
United States. The Cardinal alluded, with expressions of gratifications, and 
of personal kindness towards the President, accompanied with assurances 
of the highest regard for the people and Government of the United States, 
to the kind reception extended to Monsignor Bedini, the Roman Nuncio, 
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By this time Archbishop Bedini had won to his side all fair- 
minded citizens and gradually American editors began to realize 
the grave danger to public peace they had been responsible for in 
not condemning the rioting—now mentioned openly as “The 
Bedini Outrages’”—committed in the name of “‘liberty” by foreign 
radicals who had no more love for American freedom and democ- 
racy than for the Catholic Church. The Catholic press was not 
idle and able editorials in the Freeman’s Journal of New York, in 
the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, the Catholic Telegraph and Wahr- 
heitsfreund of Cincinnati, and other newspapers did much to calm 
Catholic groups when the rising wave of intolerance seemed ready 
to break upon them.® 


during his late mission, and spoke of the satisfaction it had given to the 
Pope. His Holiness is at present ‘in retreat,’ as it is technically termed, 
being the observance of certain religious exercises, during the continuance 
of which he abstains, in a great degree, from all participation in the admin- 
istration of political affairs.’ ’ Stock, United States Ministers, etc., 98. 

*The New York Tribune, January 7, 1854, published the account of several 
“farewell” addresses given in that city by Gavazzi on Americanism and 
Its Integrity, and Italy and Her Struggles—“The Pope must and would be 
destroyed. He (Gavazzi) warmly exhorted his American auditors to be 
Protestants, if they would remain Republicans, and to see to it that their 
pulpits, presses, schools, legislators, mayors and policemen were American 
and not Roman, Protestant and not Papal.” Gavazzi’s Life by Nicolini 
contains an appendix dated May 13 and entitled Farewell. There are con- 
flicting dates for his final departure from the United States. The Courier 
des Etats-Unis (New York) announced on January 12, his departure on the 
seventh of that month. He is said to have become attached to Garibaldi’s 
army in 1860, to have visited London again in 1875, and after preaching 
against the Church in aid of the Protestant Italian Free Church of Great 
Britain, to have returned to Italy, where he died, probably unreconciled, 
January 9, 1889. 








XIV 


In the absence of Archbishop Hughes, Archbishop Bedini spent 
several days with Very Rev. William Starrs, V.G., pastor of the 
Cathedral, and with Rev. Dr. J. W. Cummings at the archiepiscopal 
residence. With characteristic courage he visited his friends 
openly, called at the homes of his former hosts, and even made 
purchases in the leading shops in preparation for his voyage. The 
Know Nothings were aware of Bedini’s near departure and there 
is a serio-comic side to their anxiety that he should not be per- 
mitted to leave without some last indignity. Rumors flew from 
Boston to Richmond that he was about to depart from this port 
and that, and plans were feverishly made to hold the Nuncio up 
to scorn and obloquy. The publication of the correspondence read 
to the Senate aroused renewed animosity among the German and 
Italian radicals. 

A near riot had occurred at Baltimore on January 16, 1854, 
during the Nuncio’s visit to Washington,’ and when it became 
known that he was about to leave, the anti-Catholic groups, not 
yet publicly acknowledged as aided and abetted by the Know 
Nothings, were alert at the ports of Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston to arrange demonstrations against him. 

The similarity and simultaneous nature of these public de- 
nunciations of the Nuncio would indicate an impetus from one 
common source. At the beginning of the year 1854, the Know 
Nothing Party was fully organized and was now reaching out be- 
yond local political activity into the national field. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence to show that the Know Nothing leaders were 
back of the uprisings which occurred simultaneously in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Wheeling, Cincinnati and 
elsewhere in the United States, and in Montreal, Canada, and 
which consisted of burning Bedini, the Pope and local Catholic 
authorities in effigy, and in eloquent speeches against the Church 


*Cf. L. F. Schmeckebier, History of the Know Nothing Party in Maryland 
(Baltimore 1899); B. Tuska, “Know Nothingism in Baltimore,” Catholic 
Historical Review, XI (1925), 217-251; (McConville), Sister M. St. Patrick, 
Political Nativism in the State of Maryland: 1830-1860 (Wash., D. C., 1928), 
59. 
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and against the Catholic Irish. In some cases, particularly in 
Boston and Wheeling, the anti-Catholic groups were apprised by 
telegraph that Bedini was in hiding in their city. One example of 
the broadsides used by a group in Wheeling will suffice: 
**Freemen—Arouse—Bedini, the Butcher of Italian Patriots, 
the Tyrant of Italy is in our city—Aye, the guest of the 
Catholic Bishop. He is on a mission through our Union as a 
kind of Papal Ambassador and should nowhere be tolerated by 
American freemen, as he is not worthy to breathe the free 
air of this Country, yet he is feted everywhere by the Jesuits, 
to the great annoyance of the free American Citizens. 
“Americans! Citizens of the greatest and most liberal 
Republic on earth, do not disgrace your reputation by tolerat- 
ing such a monster as Bedini in your midst. Do not shelter 
one who has murdered the patriots of Italy. Give us your 
cooperation and help us to destroy the secret plans of this 
Roman missionary. The blood of the martyrs of freedom, 
the tears of widows and orphans, the poor down-trodden 
people of Italy cry for revenge! Let them have it—Drive this 
monster back to his bloody master that sends him. Come 
one, come all, and let the cry be heard—Down With Bedini.’”” 
The whole affair began to take on a ridiculous phase: scarcely 
any gathering of Catholics occurred, even the usual “Church Sup- 
per’, without the rumor that Bedini would attend. The Richmond 
Enquirer (February 3, 1884) announced his arrival in New York 
on January 20, and that he would leave on the Niagara the follow- 
ing day. Meanwhile, the item reads: “The Know Nothings are 
making preparations to accompany him to the boat with effigy, 
banners, etc.’’ Then the rumor was bruited that he was in Boston 
incognito and was the guest of Bishop Fitzpatrick, ready to sail on 
the Niagara from that port on February 1. The newspapers 
carried the report that about five hundred Germans had assembled 
on the Boston Commons at midnight, where a hugh effigy of Be- 
dini was burnt “amidst the shouts and cheers of the crowd.” The 
mob then moved to the bishop’s house “where the Nuncio was 
saluted with groans, yells and cries of ‘Butcher of Bologna.’” 
There was no interference by the police. The whole proceeding 
was generally condemned by the Protestants of the city.* 


*Baltimore Sun, January 11, 1854. Some of the fair-minded Protestants of 
Wheeling quietly took down many of these broadsides during the night. 
*Bishop Fitzpatrick wrote to the Boston Transcript on February 2, 1854, 








stigma placed upon the good name of the city. 
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The New York Commercial Advertiser of January 19, 1854, in 
an editorial gave the keynote to the attitude the American press 
had reached by this time: 


“We deprecate most earnestly the appeals to popular passion 
which have been made in various places calculated to bring 
the person and life of Monsignor Bedini into peril. They 
are disgraceful to those who publish them. In no case do 
we believe that they are original with Americans. They 
emanate from those who cannot appreciate liberty as con- 
stitutionally enjoyed in these United States and should be 
frowned down by every man who desires to establish and 
perpetuate the personal protection which our laws award.” 


The final disorder of this nature occurred in New York City on 
January 30, 1854, when a mass meeting of the Italian residents 
was held for the purpose of bringing the nuncio to “trial.” The 
following “Address of the Italian Patriots to Monsignor Bedini” 
was read, passed and signed by seventy-eight of those present: 


“The disorders which have been occasioned by you in this 
Country have produced a great scandal and excitement to such 
a degree that we, your Countrymen, cannot and ought not 
to remain indifferent spectators. 

“Tf we have not spoken hitherto; if we have in silence fol- 
lowed the development of this drama, which tends to expose 
your deep deceit in the New World in all its horrible naked- 
ness, do not think we have done so because, as your apologist 
Mr. Carroll has said, we feared the dagger of any assassin. 
No. We have hitherto been silent because we have believed 
that you, Monsignor Bedini, would not carry audacity so far 
as to deny what has been justly imputed to you. 

“But now we see that not only you, Monsignor Bedini, 
attempt with hypocritical language to deny your horrid past 
deeds, which cry to God for vengeance; but also, that many 
Journals in this too credulous Republic and several senators 
of the Congress wish to rise as your defenders, the time has 
come for us to raise a fatal veil from you, and make known 
to the World how sanguinary was your soul, how sacrilegious 
was your Catholic ministry, and how much you deserve for 
that reason to be ranked with Heynau and Radeftzky. You, 
Monsignor Bedini, dared to enter Bologna in disguise, as a 
spy, and served as emissary of Pius IX, while he was in Gaeta, 


deploring the exaggerated statements of the press on the occurrence and the 
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in order to corrupt the faithfulness which the Swiss troops, 
commanded by General Lataur, had sworn to the then domi- 
nant Roman Republic; and in that crime found your life in 
danger, which was saved by that general in whose house you 
were secreted, and who obtained from the Civil Governor of 
Bologna means to remove you privately from the popular 
fury by which you were threatened—You, Monsignor Bedini, 
entered Bologna, in the year 1849 at the head of the Austrian 
Army after bombarding it eight days; you entered in tri- 
umph amid the smoking of Austrian cannon, supported by 
Groat bayonets, as Extraordinary Pontifical Commissary of 
the Four Legations, you arrived joyful and merry-making 
among the ruins of the burning Bologna, and the blood of 
your Countrymen, at your sumptuous palace; you established, 
in concert with the Austrian Commandant, the state of Siege; 
you published a promulgation, which, to your shame, is known 
to us, Italians, and even to the Americans, because recently 
published here; you, yourself the new Scylla, wrote with your 
own hand, the lists of proscriptions, imprisonments and death ; 
and you, yes YOU! approved the disconsecration and shoot- 
ing of Ugo Bassi in the name of the Pope! 

“Tt is impossible to suppose that the Austrian Military 
Commissioner could dispose of the liberty and life &c. of 
citizens subject to your will and your laws, without your 
having given any explicit approbation to the bloody and brutal 
sacrifice of that holy and brave patriot, and, even if that 
Commission had been executed independent of your influ- 
ence, yet your rank and titles would have left you sufficient 
influence, benignant and Christian influence, to save the life 
of that victim of Italian patriotism. At any rate, the Ponti- 
fical Government represented by you was, in those unhappy 
circumstances, the principal author of all the legal misdeeds; 
and the Austrians were merely the executioners. 

“We will not bring forward again the scandalous scenes 
of your private life, which cover your name with infamy in 
Sinigaglia, your native place, and in Bologna. We leave all 
that to the unanimous testimony of Italians, clearly expressed 
in a great number of the newspapers of that period of wicked- 
ness. 

“But we cannot be silent considering what you feel in your 
heart, and perhaps without remorse, that during your govern- 
ment in the Four Legations, so many patriots perished on 
the scaffold and in prisons. We will here for the sake of brev- 
ity, only remind you of the unfortunate men who against you 
and the Government which you represented cry for vengeance 
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to the wrath of God, viz.—those who fell in those executions 
or were condemned to the Galleys, in Bologna alone, under 
your eyes, and in your time, viz., the three months from 
September to November.” 


Then follows a list of those alleged to have been executed and 
condemned to the galleys by the Nuncio during this time. 
“Address” continues : 


“BEDINI! We, Italian exiles and wanderers, for the same 
cause for which Ugo Bassi and the other patriots were sacri- 
ficed, intend simply to do justice to the truth by denouncing 
and proclaiming you the instigator cooperator and inhuman 
spectator of so many good men massacred which, as we have 
said, it was entirely in your power to mitigate or prevent. 

“The crime of those brave youths was that of loving the 
same Country, which you betrayed! and of delivering it from 
that religious and political yoke of iron which you fastened 
upon it, and which you are now endeavoring to extend over 
this Republic. 

“BEDINI! we never have thought of taking your life. Our 
soul has always been very different from yours. We well 
know that if you were dead the heads of the Hydra repro- 
duce themselves. Live then, but like Cain, everywhere ac- 
companied by the maledictions of three generations ; the past, 
the present and the future. 

“We conclude by expressing our gratitude to all those who 
partaking of our resentment, have given you in different places 
in the United States, public expressions of reprobation. Like 
us, they know that the three most conspicuous Italian friars, 
zealous for liberty are Arnaldo da Brescio, who was burnt 
alive by the order of Pope Adrian the 4th; Girolamo Savon- 
arola, hung and burnt at the command of Pope Alexander 
the 6th and Benedetto da Fojano, starved to death at the ex- 
press order of Clement the 7th and that it was reserved, in 
this age of progress to have a Pope in Pius IX who should 
sacrifice, by means of you, the fourth great Patriot, in the per- 
son of the friar, Ugo Bassi.’’* 


A second meeting was held on February 6, 1854, for the pur- 
pose of “trying and condemning Bedini,” but the real purpose of 
the sessions was rather to condemn publicly those American news- 
papers which had been insistent upon the rights of national hos- 


‘New York Tribune, February 1, 1854. (Italics in original). 
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pitality due to the distinguished visitor. The Resolutions passed 
at this meeting were as follows: 


“1. Resolved, That we are equally called upon in his ab- 
sence to proceed with his trial and to his condemnation. 

“2. Resolved, That this meeting echoes the unanimous 
sentiments of the Italian people, in denouncing to the Ameri- 
can people, the spy of the Pope to Bologna, as the implacable, 
cruel, vindicative enemy of all Republicans and as the person 
most responsible, after the Pope, for the butcheries as he 
perpetrated in Bologna. 

“3. Resolved, That the various nationalities who have so 
justly demonstrated their sympathy for the oppressed Itialians, 
and their horror for the ‘Butcher of Bologna,’ are entitled to 
our warmest thanks. 

“4. Resolved, That we offer our thanks to the editors of 
the New York Express and to the other journals, which have 
expressed a regard for the cause of our Country. 

“5. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to Bedini and another to the Pope.”® 


Fearing that disorder might occur at the dock before the Atlantic, 
on which he was to sail, started down the harbor, the New York 
city officials suggested to the Nuncio’s friends that he take the 
steamer off Staten Island. Accompanied by Dr. Cummings, who 
wrote the next day to Archbishop Hughes a description of the event, 
Bedini went by the steamer Active on February 3, to a Mr. 
Nesmith’s house on the Island and early the next morning the 
Atlantic stopped to take him aboard, and giving him the official 
salute due a foreign envoy.® 

From Staten Island the Nuncio wrote the night before his 
departure (February 3, 1854), to Archbishop Hughes a letter 
of farewel! in which for the first time we are given an insight 
into his true feelings over the many incidents which had disturbed 
his peace during his seven months’ visit : 


"New York Tribune, February 7, 1854. 

*Freeman’s Journal, February 8, 1854. Sometime before his departure 
Bedini had ordered a number of engraved copies of the Madonna of 
Rimini to be distributed to his friends. These copies bore an inscription 
containing the words: édifié et reconnaissant (Copy in Guilday, John Gil- 
mary Shea, opp. page 45). These words inspired the preface DeCourcy 
wrote to the 1856 edition of the History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States which he published cojointly with Shea, and in which he 
placed the appendix of documents on Bedini’s career in Bologna. 
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“La fin de ma mission est arrivée; hélas! bien différente 
du commencement. Je l’avais poussée si loin d’aprés votre 
conseil et d’aprés le pieux désir des Evéques et des Catho- 
liques ; mais l’esprit du mal jaloux de trop de bien que dans 
la vigne du Seigneur produisaient les bénédictions données au 
nom du S. Pére, l’a importé! Non qu'il ait pu arréter mes 
pas, puisque les ordres réitérés du S. Pére lui-méme m’obbli- 
gent a rétourner en Europe, mais il a eu plein champ de dé- 
ployer son hideuse colére pour me rendre bien tristes et 
désolants les derniers moments que je consacrais a votre pays. 
En vérité que je ne pouvais mieux représenter celui qui m’avait 
envoyé! les outrages et les humiliations ont pris tout a coup 
la place des accueils si bienveillants, si joieux qu’on aimait 
a me faire sur mon passage. Je repéterai pour cela ses propres 
paroles Popule meus quid feci Tibi? — Je voudrais me con- 
soler un peu en réfléchissant, que les auteurs des fétes ne sont 
pas les mémes que ceux des outrages; que des étrangers 
aussi ennemis de leur patrie que ingrats au pays qui leur 
prodigue une hospitalite généreuse se lancent sur la victime 
qui jusqu’ a présent avait échappée a leur poignards, et que 
les bons américains ne sont presque pour rien dans ces man- 
ifestations sauvages. Mais l’humiliation est immense pour 
les Catholiques victimes a leur tour et avec moi des attaques 
outrageants, et je doute fort que la nation elle-méme va étre 
immensement degradée aux yeux de |’Europe du siécle et de 
Vhistoire. Voila ce qui afflige profondement mon coeur; et 
ce qui achéve de la briser tout a fait c’est la pensee de I’afflic- 
tion trés grande aussi qu’en resentira le coeur du S. Pére! 
Ce Souverain Pontife qui avait témoigné tant de sympathie, 
et de prédilection pour l’Amérique, meritait-il des orgies si 
perfides? Et cela au moment méme qu’il envoyait une mis- 
sion de paix de bienveillance de bénédiction? Ah Monseigneur 
que cette idée est déchirante ; et celui des Américains qui n’en 
est pas humilié, n’a pas droit de se dire membre d’une nation 
grande et généreuse. Je part sous des impression pénibles au 
plus haut degré, mais elles ne diminueront pas l’affection et la 
reconnaisance sans bornes que les bons Catholiques, et tant 
d’autres encore qui ne partagent pas notre foi, ont su inspirer 
dans mon coeur par des attentions sans fin qui m’ont pro- 
digues ; elles ne m’empécheront pas de prier pour eux, et de 
les bénir toujours a quelque distance que ce soit; au con- 
traire ayant avec eux partagé les peines et les mortifications, 
ils sont plus chers a moi, et je ne les oublierai jamais. D’ail- 
leurs il est sur que les bénédictions données au nom de Pére 
commun ne pourront jamais étre paralisées par les malédic- 
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tions de l’Enfer; il s’est évidement déchainé pour en arréter 
le cours, mais il en a augmenté le désir, il en a fait mieux res- 
sortir le prix il en a fait pousser plus tot les fruits précieux ; 
les liens de la foi et de la charité sont devenus plus forts et 
plus sacrés. Cela me rappelle les paroles de Jesus Christ lui- 
méme—nisi granum frumenti cadens in terra mortuum fuerit, 
ipsum solum manet. 

‘Je ne sais pas si vous aimez a vous taire, comm’ ont fait 
vos collegues, dans un moment que l’opinion publique est si 
abusée par un sujet qui ne doit pas leur étre indifférent ; mais 
si votre prudence vous sugére un autre conseil, je ne manque 
pas de vous rassurer encore une fois sur les attaques qui 
m’ont été addressés par des gens tout-a-fait perdus. Tout 
est faux, entiérement faux, horriblement faux. On demandait 
un dément formel de ma part, les faibles le demandaient par 
peur, les méchants par malice. Mais qui peut avoir le droit 
de me dégrader a ce point ¢ Une defense pour moi c’est une 
humiliation, la pretendre c’est un insulte, qui ajoute a la per- 
fidie des accusations, qui basées sur des mensonges serait 
toujours soutenues par des mensonges, dont la source est 
intarissable pour ceux qui la puise directement de celui qui 
en est le Pére eternellement damné. 

“J'ai été trés satisfait du noble et généreux élan que le Senat 
a déployé dans cette occasion ; mais si je ne me trompe, il a 
été trop incomplet au moins dans ses effets, puisque les 
outrages ont continué, et la reparation de la part du gouverne- 
ment a été presque nulle. Je congois bien qu’une fois parti 
tout sujet d’emeute et de peur disparait, que méme les jour- 
naux cesseront de s’occuper de moi, mais je ne sais quel aura 
été le retentissement en Europe, et de quelle maniére je pour- 
rai defendre le pays. Je ferais toujours distinction entre na- 
tion et Gouvernement, l’une n’a été que toujours aimable 
pour moi, mais l’autre entierement nul, et a Dieu ne plaise 
hostile. 

“J'ai tracé ces lignes a la veille de mon départ et au milieu 
de la plus grande agitation; prenez les comm’ épanchement 
de mon coeur, et comme I’adieu le plus sincere de celui qu’en 
se séparant de vous, sans pourtant vous voir en est extreme- 
ment peiné. Juissez vous en attendant, cher Monseigneur, 
de la tranquilité et honorable hospitalité, qu’un pays Mon- 
archique vous accorde; quant a moi hélas! je ne peut dire 
autant dans ce pays immensément libre. Voila une lecon de 
plus 4 ma pauvre experience. Il y a plus qu’une semaine 
que je suis obligé de changer d’asyle, et presque de le mandier 
pour me dérober aux insultes des étrangers, contre lesquels, 
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on me dit, il n’y a pas de lois. Patience! J’ai le coeur navré 
de douleur pour ne pas donner mes adieux a tant d’excellents 
Catholiques, et a tant de pieux Instituts, qui ont laissé dans 
mon ame des traces inéffacables et trés consolantes. Malgré 
ce revers si inattendu et si immerité le souvenir de l’Amérique 
sera pour moi dans toute ma vie une source de consolation. 
Puisse-je étre autant pour elle, quand l’orage sera passé! 

“J’ai a me louer, infiniment du Dr. Cummings; il est presque 
le seul qui m’a donné une assistance active persévérante et 
efficace ; et il sera le seul a la lettre qui probablement m’accom- 
pagnera demain au bateau! Mais si bona suscepimus de, manu 
Domini, mala autem quare non suscipiemus? 

“En retournant chez vous, vous trouverez un petit meuble 
de plus, destiné a me rapeller a votre bon souvenir, aussi bien 
qu’a voir en Amérique une réproduction frangaise. Croyez 
que ma reconnaissance pour les innombrables attentions que 
vous m’avez prodiguées, ne cessera qu’avec ma vie. Une 
charité plus que fraternelle nous reunira toujours malgré 
l’océan qui nous sépare. Vivons en Dieu, et aimons nous en 
Dieu de tout notre coeur; ne m’oubliez pas dans vos priéres, 
et bénissez-moi dans un moment que je n’ai eu jamais dans 
ma vie si solennel ni si agité! Cavete ne fiat fuga vestri in 
hyeme, et pourtant c’est en pleine hiver qu’il me faut traverser 
la mer, et continuer mes courses qui datent déja des 9 mois! 
Encore une fois, cher Monseigneur, Adieu, Adieu, Adieu! 
Staten Island (chez Nesmith) Tout a vous. 

“Oh quelle benediction cette bonne et excellent famille 
Nesmith! Elle me soulage infiniment et je suis pour elle 
pénétre de la plus vive reconnaisance.’’* 


7Dunwoodie Archives A-11. Bedini’s letter is given exactly as in the 
original. That same day Archbishop Hughes wrote from “St. Raphael's” 
(near Havana) to Archbishop Blanc of New Orleans: “I write you from 
a sugar estate of a friend of mine where I have been staying for the last 
two weeks. I received your favor of the 18th on the 27th ult. The Rev. 
Nuncio had no doubt already taken his final departure from the land of 
‘Stars and Stripes.’ He will carry with him some pleasant and some very 
unpleasant recollections of our country—and yet he has received only marks 
of respect and attention from the Americans proper, and from the Catholics 
of all nations with whom he has come in contact. The renegade Italians 
and the infidel Germans have made all the trouble. My health, thanks be 
to God, continues to improve; so that I feel as well as I ever did. Only 
it might be dangerous for me to return to New York at once from a climate 
so warm as this is. I intend, however, to sail for your Port by the next 
steamer from New York—and thence proceed with the spring towards 
home via Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, etc.” (Catholic: Archives of 
America, Notre Dame, No. 6340). 
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This letter, while sufficiently interesting to warrant a complete 
translation, may be summarized under the following points. The 
attacks made upon the Nuncio had naturally aroused the loyalty 
of our bishops and people for the ambassador of the Holy See, 
and many invitations came to him during these last weeks of his 
visit. These he was unable to accept, owing to the fact that he 
had decided to return to Rome. Apparently, Pius IX had re- 
quested more than once that he delay no longer. That the Nuncio 
felt bitterly the humiliation of the attacks made upon the Church 
in his person is quite evident, and he states that the affliction he 
has borne will undoubtedly sorrow the heart of the Pope. He 
departs, he says, under impressions that could hardly be more 
painful, although these have been softened by the realization that 
Catholics and non-Catholics spared no effort to uphold his dig- 
nity as an envoy from the head of the Church. A spiritual thread 
runs through the letter and he sees that good must come from all 
the evil he has suffered. Whether Archbishop Hughes, unlike 
his colleagues in the American hierarchy, would speak out boldly 
against the insults heaped upon the Nuncio, Bedini did not know; 
but should the Metropolitan of New York decide to take up the 
cudgels in his behalf, Bedini assures him that all that has been 
said against him is “false, wholly false, and shockingly false.” 
To those Catholics who suggested that Bedini answer formally 
the charges made by the Italian and German radicals in news- 
papers opposed to the Church, the Nuncio asserts that to have 
done so would have been an indignity to his diplomatic status. 
He was somewhat cheered by his reception in the Senate, but 
he was not blind to the fact that the Goernment’s disavowal of 
the rioting was of little practical value; and he distinguishes be- 
tween the nation and the Government—the one having been uni- 
formly courteous in its attitude towards him, and the other, if 
not wholly hostile, at least wholly nugatory. He writes, he admits, 
under a great strain and trusts that the Archbishop will have every 
comfort in a country where monarchy reigns; whereas the absence 
of laws to protect a stranger on the free soil of America is a 
striking illustration of the failure of a democratic régime. The 
language of this letter mounts to the heights of an anguish which 
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Bedini does not attempt to hide. He praises Dr. Cummings for 
his uniform courage, but he cannot but notice how completely he 
has been left to the mercy of those who would inflict further out- 
rages on his person. 

There is no doubt that the reading of this letter was not pleasant 
to Archbishop Hughes who never displayed fear in the face of 
anti-Catholic opposition, and who may have seen more in Bedini’s 
Scriptural allusion than the Nuncio actually meant. Probably, 
the whole incident should be judged from the fact that Bedini’s 
was not in a strict sense an ecclesiastical mission, but one which 
seemed to some of our churchmen at the time to have been com- 
pleted with the presentation of the Pope’s letter to President Pierce 
and that of Cardinal Antonelli to Secretary of State Marcy. There 
is no correspondence available to show that the Holy See con- 
sulted our hierarchy beforehand on the ecclesiastical aspects of 
the mission. Whether Bedini’s farewell letter should be read in 
this light is not certain. 














XV 


A final word on the part of the American Government is con- 
tained in the despatch of Secretary of State Marcy to Lewis Cass, 
January 30, 1854: 


“In the early part of July last, Monsignor Bedini, Arch- 
bishop of Thebes and Apostolic Nuncio to the Empire of 
Brazil, arrived in Washington, charged by His Holiness the 
Pope with a letter to the President a copy of which you will 
find in the accompanying Senate Document No. 23. The sen- 
timents expressed by the Head of the Papal States of a con- 
tinued disposition to maintain and cherish the existing friendly 
relations between that country and the United States were re- 
ciprocated by the President in his interview with Monsignor 
Bedini. 

“Though he was here received with all the respect and con- 
sideration due in his person and the occasion, it is a matter 
of sincere regret that in other places which he has since 
visited he has been subjected to annoyances on the part of a 
few individuals, which have been discountenanced by the 
government and very generally reprobated by our Citizens. 

“Should the occurrences to which I have alluded be viewed 
in a light calculated to affect unfavorably the relations of this 
country with the Papal States, you will take an opportunity to 
assure its Minister of Foreign Affairs of the friendly reception 
given to the Archbishop by the President and his regret that 
any part of the people should have forgotten in moments of 
excitement what was due to a distinguished functionary 
charged with a friendly mission from a foreign power with 
which this country has hitherto maintained, and is still de- 
sirous of maintaining, amicable relations.’”! 


On March 1, 1854, Cass wrote to Marcy that he had brought 
the contents of the above despatch to the notice of Cardinal An- 
tonelli; he informed the Secretary that the Holy See had been 
displeased over the absence of protection towards its accredited en- 
voy. Cass endeavored to explain the situation : 

“The annoyances to which Monsignor Bedini was subjected, 


on the part of certain individuals, during his mission to the 
United States, excited considerable indignation among his 


*United States Ministers to the Papal States, etc., (Ed. L. F. Stock), 98. 
: 147 
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friends, and I have reason to believe, were received with 
displeasure, by this Government. 

“T took an early occasion therefore to explain the nature of 
these lamentable occurrences to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State; and, upon the receipt of your despatch, instructing me 
in the event of such necessity to make known to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs the sentiments of the President upon this 
matter, I communicated to him a portion of your letter expres- 
sive of the regret experienced by the President ‘that any part 
of the people should have forgotten in moments of excitement, 
what was due to a distinguished functionary charged with a 
friendly mission from a foreign power.’ ’ 


” 
- 


Accompanying this letter was a translation of a message Cass 
had received from Antonelli on February 27, 1854: 


“The undersigned Cardinal Secretary of State, has received, 
with your letter, the communication which has been addressed 
to you by your Government, having for its object to express 
the displeasure which it experienced at the reprehensible 
conduct displayed towards Monsignor Bedini, Archbishop of 
Tarsus [sic], and Apostolic Nuncio to the Brazils, by cer- 
tain American citizens of foreign birth, on the occasion of his 
sojourn in the United States, whither he proceeded to deliver 
a complimentary letter from His Holiness to the Honorable 
President. 

“The undersigned Cardinal, although he learned with pain 
the occurrences which had taken place in certain cities of that 
country, offensive to a distinguished representative of the 
Holy See, was nevertheless well persuaded that the American 
Government would disapprove and condemn them. 

“Indeed he cannot refrain from hastening to express his 
satisfaction at the manner in which this respectable Prelate 
was received, and for the kindness which the Government and 
the public functionaries displayed towards him wherever he 
went. 

“He is therefore happy to add here his sentiments of grati- 
tude for the willingness which has been exhibited to second 
the desire of maintaining the good intelligence between the 
Holy See and the Government of the United States. 

“The undersigned Cardinal, while he prays for you to 
have the goodness to communicate to the Department at Wash- 
ington his reply, is happy to renew to you the assurance of 
his distinguished esteem.’ 


*Tbid., 99. 
*Ibid., 99-100. Shortly afterwards (November, 1854) Cass presented his 
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Archbishop Bedini reached London safely and on February 17, 
1854, wrote the following letter (in English) to Archbishop Ken- 
rick of Baltimore: 


“To the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore: 

Monsignore Mio Veneratissimo:—Behold me safe at last 
on the other side of the ocean! The first sentiment awakened 
within me is that of gratitude toward so many who will have 
accompanied me from your side with their fervent prayers.— 
Your Grace and all the good Catholics of America have the 
most ample right to that sentiment from me, and it is very 
sweet to me to consecrate to the most lively expression of it 
towards them, the first lines which I trace on the soil of 
Europe. 

“On the Atlantic, also, we had moments very tempestuous, 
and which sufficiently recalled to my mind those not dissimilar 
ones which I experienced in New York when least my heart 
expected them, that is to say, when it was so much delighted 
with the courteous and joyful and most honorable welcomes 
which for so many months were lavished upon me. Oh 
what a festivity did the evil-disposed disturb in the hearts 
of those good Catholics! What bitterness did they seek 
to shed into the kindnesses which were so peacefully recip- 
rocated between the devoted children and the Envoy of 
their most loving Father! They had indeed too fair an 
opportunity to poison the joy of a holy family always be- 
coming more inflamed with the ardor of faith and charity; 
nevertheless, they will never prevail to destroy the dear re- 
membrance of that blessed enthusiasm and of that most holy 
reciprocated affection; never will they prevail to dissipate the 
effect of so many benedictions which in the name of God 
the Redeemer, and of His Vicar upon earth were given, I 
confess it, with the most lively affection of my soul. More- 
over, to the eye of faith that madness was the most evident 
sign of good, since the common enemy measures his anger 
by the extent of his losses. If any one wishes to pretend that 
all this fury of certain refugees had only a political color, 
and not a religious one, why select as a pretext my brief 
political life, in that most difficult charge entrusted to me of 
governing a million of subjects of the Pontifical States after 
the delirium of a spent Revolution? But whoever has a par- 
ticle of sense, and the least grain of experience, knows well 


credentials to the more stable post of Minister Resident of the United States 
at the papal court and with this mark of respect the Bedini episode was 
apparently forgotten. 
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that quite different was the origin of that raving madness, 
and quite different its scope. My political life, even as it con- 
cerned them, had not the least importance! never! Their 
most celebrated chiefs never occupied themselves with me even 
in their wildest declamations. 

“Arrived in America with a function wholly of courtesy, 
of love and of peace, what new element was superadded to 
exasperate them against me? And what field did they select 
to give vent to their rage? In what modes and with what 
consequences did they lend themselves to the spirit of dark- 
ness to cast mortification and fear into the camp of Christ? 
Oh what shameful pages will history trace in their regard 
and in regard to those who concurred with them in these 
street orgies, and those, too, who knew not how to restrain 
them. 

“They abused first the most unbounded and generous hos- 
pitality, and afterwards the credulity of a nation which is al- 
ready great and which aspires to destinies still greater. If 
they could not claim that abused nation as an accomplice, they 
rendered it at least responsible for what took place before 
its eyes, under its laws and on its soil; namely, for a most 
savage attempt, capable of causing any nation whatever to 
descend a thousand degrees in the scale of its dignity. 

“They next deceived and betrayed it in the most delicate of 
its sentiments, since, to excite it to a generous indignation, 
they invented facts which never had any existence, imagined, 
according to their own pleasure, actions, influences, powers 
and exercises of power, which I never had, and portrayed, 
on the model perhaps of their own hearts, such a monster of 
cruelty and villainy as to move, one knows not whether to 
indignation most or to ridicule. And that portion of the 
public prints which received as oracular this echo of Hell— 
which diffused it, repeated it, expounded it with the most 
heroi-comical simplicity in the world, and with the most in- 
excusable complicity—what service has it rendered to its 
nation ? 

“Oh, I am sure that every honest American knows it now, 
and when this portion of the press shall also know the absurd 
phantasm which it has followed, the evil genius to which it 
has rendered service, it will experience, at the due time, an 
exemplary mortification. It will then wish perhaps to make 
amends for the wrong, but History has already noted down 
with her own hand those frenzied and brutal demonstrations, 
and nothing henceforth can obliterate them. The shame and 
confusion that will succeeed, then, on those foreheads we shall 























be able only to pity, not to remove, because they will remain 
there as long as the pages shall last on which history has 
registered these events. 

“The nation redeemed itself greatly, it is true, in the really 
courageous and true words which its Senate spoke in de- 
fense of, and respect for, the Envoy of Rome; it was in that 
moment that one Capitol rendered itself entirely worthy of 
the other; but that I cannot help reflecting that, notwithstand- 
ing, such words did not avail to put a stop to those furious 
outrages, or even to protect my life from the same dangers. 
I supposed that a Government would act upon, and in har- 
mony with those noble words, to which I will never cease 
rendering the tribute of eulogium and gratitude; but the 
hopes thus awakened, and, in fine, the promises given, re- 
sulted in nothing; inaction became the servant of the delirium 
of a few, and those even foreigners; and I was obliged to be 
convinced that for more than one palace in Washington the 
inscription dictated by Job would be most appropriate—fuis- 
sem quasi non essem. 

“T must render and account to my Sovereign of the effect of 
least of his most kindly intended letters, but the silence of 
those who received them and the insulting lession for the 
Sovereign of Rome will not be lost on any other chief of a 
nation. and of a State, who may ever wish to lavish civilities 
and courtesies from the other side of the Atlantic. Certainly it 
is not thus that great nations are governed and served. There 
is indeed a common code for them all, nor is there an ocean to 
divide them in the fulfillment of their paramount duties for 
the flagrant violation of which those who rule or represent 
their destinies are obliged to answer. The judgment to be 
passed on this affair the Nations of the two worlds have al- 
ready formed, and not some miserable bribed and shameless 
print on the banks of the Ohio or of the Hudson. 

“Pardon me, my most venerated Lord, Monsignore Venera- 
tissimo, if I give bent for one moment to some flash of 
anger. I know not how to restrain it against him whom I con- 
sider the only or principal guilty cause of this scandal and 
mortification ; him who disgraced his office, betrayed his mis- 
sion, and was deaf to public opinion after having himself 
deceived and perverted it. I turn instantly to those senti- 
ments which alone ought to triumph in whosoever bears the 
Cross on his breast, not only as a symbol of true dignity, but 
also as a symbol of that cross which the persecutions of Hell 
cause him more truly to bear in the heart. Oh! let that 
power of darkness unchain itself as much as it can, through 
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its organs, those apostasies so various, and so faithful to it; 
I will not retract one of the innumerable benedictions which I 
scattered on the land of Columbus; I will remember always 
with pride the joyful and loving receptions, the words inter- 
changed in the midst of the most holy solemnities, the mu- 
tual edification which we experienced in our hearts in the ful- 
fillment of so many acts which derived from my Episcopal 
Ministry; ever shall I hold dear the remembrance of the 
American people, whom I blessed with all my soul in their 
institutions, in their ehurches, in their sick, in their young 
children, true and principal treasure, sweet and precious hope 
of religion and of the country. My heart will always give a 
throb of tender and grateful affection, my lips will always 
breathe a prayer for them, and this hand, which, always ready, 
clasped so many others on that side of the Atlantic, will ever 
be raised with equal readiness to bless them, in whatever 
corner of the earth my destinies may cast me. I shall always 
fervently rejoice that I had in my long journeys no other 
end than that of satisfying the desires of the Bishops and of 
the Catholics. From this holy end, your Grace knows well 
that the menaces upon my life itself, were even from the 
beginning, unable to divert me. I terminated my course only 
when the reiterated commands of the Holy Father obliged 
me to return to Europe; and the daggers and calumnies and 
outrages which were the most noble arms of my enemies, 
and which alone sufficed to stamp them; as they have ren- 
dered my mission more holy, because more persecuted, so 
they have infused into me greater courage to despise them, 
trusting in the power of the Supreme Keys, and in the efficacy 
of so many prayers which, in the two worlds, rose for my 
safety, and still rise, to the throne of God. 

“Who knows not that persecutions are the most glorious 
and most inevitable heritage of our Ministry? Who perceives 
not in this the most efficacious means for increasing in the 
Faith, for kindling more with the ardors of holy charity, 
for extending as always the kingdom of Jesus Christ? Oh, 
how little would my mission have been worthy of Him, if it 
had been scattered only with roses! I bless those thorns 
which mortified it: they are the blessed seal which qualified 
it and rendered it more holy. Let them plant the indignity 
which perfected it in the very quick of the heart, the field 
which received that seed will not delay to bring forth abun- 
dant and blessed fruits. Nist granum frumenti cadens in terra 
mortuum fuerit, ipsum solum manet. Could there be words 
more true and more consoling than these for one who was the 
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object of the anger of hell in the exercise of a ministry all 
of love and of peace? And more opportunely still does that 
sacred seed receive a comment from the words—mortifican- 
dum infidelitate Judaeorum, multiplicandum fide populorum. 
It is the unbelieving who have the office of mortifying that 
seed, but the successful harvest is multipied under the hands 
of a people that perseveres, that believes, that adores, and 
that knows how to receive in the heart, which equal faith, 
benediction and mortification. Behold the part which belongs 
to the good Catholics of those vast regions; I point it out as 
their duty and as their comfort; I recommend it as a precious 
memento of my sojourn among them; and I confess that the 
hope of seeing them persevere in good, even of increasing and 
multiplying in it through the most painful and mortifying 
occurrences that may befall, renders less grievous to my heart 
the moment which separates me from them, and perhaps sep- 
arates me from them forever. Oh yes! I feel that this thought 
and this separation cost too dear to my sensibility. But yet 
I bless the tender emotion which I experience because it 
will find an echo in the hearts of so many whom I have seen 
and blessed and will confound those enemies of God and man 
who with so much malice would have wished to break the 
sacred chain of ardent charity which bound us together, 
would have wished to see everywhere dried up the source of 
the holy affection, with which we mingled together joy and 
sadness, pain and triumph—but their desires will perish :—it 
will be, in fine, a constant pledge of reciprocal, not ungrateful 
reminiscence and of common prayer for our greater good 
and for the multiplied glories of our holy religion. 
“Meanwhile for a more sensible proof of my gratitude, and 
of pious remembrance, which may recall my journey, I send 
at the same time to your Grace and to your colleagues a num- 
ber of pictures of the Blessed Virgin of Rimini, which I 
caused to be there expressly engraved, the engraving being 
done from a Daguerreotype taken from the wonderful pic- 
ture itself, and given to me by the pious and zealous bishop 
of that city. That portentous moving of the pupils took 
place precisely during my civil jurisdiction, when I presided 
over the government of Bologna. It was very just after the 
attention of the American people had been drawn to those 
events of my commissaryship which depended in no way 
upon me, or which arose solely from the implacable anger 
of a few lost individuals, that I should call it also to one 
which more truly distinguished and privileged it. Without 
pledging a divine faith on this subject, since I believe that 
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the only authoritative sentence of the Vatican has not yet 
intervened, still how much force has a faith, all human though 
it be, in favor of the well established prodigy and the diffu- 
sion of a picture so blessed, and so full of celestial inspira- 
tion, I consider will be grateful to Catholic hearts, and more 
than grateful, useful and efficacious for their piety. If others 
collected the mire which impeded my difficult administration, 
let them have this its true gem; and as the former with that 
inflamed themselves to anger, to outrages, and to curses, let 
these by this be inflamed to faith, to love, to devotion, to 
piety, and to every fairest virtue which can render them worthy 
of so dear a treasure. Yes! this beautiful contradiction will 
also appear at the sight of this, to wit, that so many who 
yielded so prompt a credulity to the false and most injurious 
narrative of one individual, will glory in being the most in- 
credulous in resisting the assertions of thousands and thous- 
ands who have testified to that prodigious movement of the 
eyes, and who through a sudden and irrepressible emotion 
found their own eyes in tears and their hearts in commotion. 
Having a blind and most prompt faith for calumnies and 
for falsehood, they will have none whatever for the most mar- 
vellous truths; and throwing themselves with full appetite 
and without disgust upon tales which degrade and corrupt 
the man who believes them, will profess themselves too ex- 
perienced and too sagacious not to reject with scorn and con- 
tempt the faithful relation of events which ennoble the human 
species and console it, putting it in more evident relation with 
the divinity even, of which it bears itself the image since the 
first moment that the vital breath was given to the clay of 
Eden. But this is language lost upon them: non omune reci- 
piunt verbum istud. I must limit myself to pray the same 
blessed Lady of Rimini that benignant she would turn her 
merciful eyes upon this land, where to me it is most sweet 
to distribute this her image. Oh may this most powerful 
Mother of the God-Man console with her celestial glance 
so many of her children who will seek in her maternal heart 
the fountain of so many graces; and may she in so many 
others also, who, bathed in the blood of her Son, still obstin- 
ately refuse to call her their Mother, work the not less rare 
prodigy of opening their eyes to notions more true, more 
just, more dear, more holy. 

“T ought to ask pardon, Monsignore Mio Veneratissimo: 
I perceive that with this burst I have usurped a field which 
is wholly your own; to your Grace rather than to me be- 
longs the language which exhorts, counsels and entreats in 
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the name of the faith. Pardon it, however, to the overflowing 
sentiment with which I am at this moment seized, full of 
reminiscences as lively as they are varied towards these 
Americans, whom now only does it appear to that I am quit- 
ting and whom I will term, indeed, always dear to my heart, 
even without distinction of faith. Be my interpreter with 
them, Monsignore, when and how you can; know me, as 
ever ready to obey your wishes; honor me with your constant 
good will; and believe that to the highest esteem and venera- 
tion for your Grace and for all your Episcopal colleagues, I 
add the most sincere and the most unbounded affection.’* 


This letter was copied in several leading newspapers and was 
bitterly attacked by Know Nothing organs. Bedini was accused of 
showing ingratitude for the courtesies he had received and of 
cowardice for having gone off secretly. As one editor wrote: “M. 
Bedini left this country by stealth and escaped to London. With 
an ocean rolling between him and his pagan persecutors, his valor 
rises to an heroic pitch and he avenges his wrongs like another 
Hildebrand.” 


‘Baltimore Catholic Mirror, April 8, 1854. (Literal transcription). 
®Richmond Enquirer, April 11, 1854. 








XVI 


Archbishop Hughes left Havana early in March, 1854, reaching 
New Orleans on the eighth. By leisurely stages, he made his 
way to Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, and Baltimore, and ar- 
rived in New York City on May 25, “in excellent health, but not 
with his old-power of supporting fatigue; that he never regained. 
The improvement was.only temporary. In the course of the 
summer we find him once more travelling in search of health, 
and once more indulging in deceptive hopes of a lasting benefit.”? 

It was indeed the beginning of his final breakdown six years 
later, and the year 1854 must be judged in this light; for, it was 
one of the most crowded of his episcopate. The anti-Catholic 
forces, now openly bearing the general name of Know Nothings, 
were about to launch their successful attack in the leading States 
of the East for political control. The Archbishop returned to 
find his name on every tongue, owing to an attack upon himself 
in the Senate on May 15, 1854, by Senator Cass of Michigan. 
After attending to the accumulation of diocesan business which 
had gathered during his six months’ absence, he first replied to 
Senator Cass in a letter in the Freeman’s Journal on May 17, 1854, 
and on June 5, he published a lengthy Reply to General Cass in 
Self-Vindication.*. The subject of the controversy was again the 
Madiai affair of Florence and the rights of American citizens 
abroad to be protected in the freedom of religious worship. 

So many problems presented themselves for consideration and 
solution that it was not until July 2, 1854, that the Archbishop was 
free to write to Bedini. Among those problems were: the support 
of Dr. Ives, the converted Episcopalian Bishop of North Carolina; 
the collection being taken up throughout the nation for the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic University of Dublin; the growing power 
of the Know Nothing movement; the lingering trustee troubles in 
New York and elsewhere; the Shepherd of the Valley canard; 
bigotry in the United States army and navy and in the Sandwich 
Islands; the unspeakable outrage at Ellsworth, Maine; the La- 


*Hassard, op. cit., 363. 
*Hassard, op. cit., 363-364; Works, ed. L. Kehoe, II, 476-485. 
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fayette hoax; the street preachers; the attacks by John Mitchell, 
D’Arcy Magee and Thomas Francis Meagher on the American 
hierarchy; the slanders spread by the Know Nothing press; the 
strong sectarian feeling that had wormed its way into every phase 
of American life; and last but never least, the shock of Dr. Brown- 
son’s article on “Native Americanism’ which appeared in the 
July, 1854, issue of his Review. Rioting and church burning were 
beginning to take on a more serious aspect; and the efforts of 
some of the educational leaders to Protestantize the public schools 
added to the confusion of this bitter year. 

An echo of all this can be found in the Archbishop’s letter to 
Sedini on July 2, 1854: 


“By the advice of Physicians, I was obliged to leave New 
York, soon after your departure for the West, and to sail 
for the Island of Cuba, where it was supposed the climate 
would do more for the re-establishment of my health than all 
their prescriptions during the rigors of a New York winter. 
You will be glad to learn that in these anticipations they were 
not disappointed. My health has been, I trust permanently 
restored. 

“Your Lordship must have been surprised at not having 
rec’d a letter from me before this time, and you will better 
understand the reason of this when I shall have enumerated 
briefly the circumstances which have prevented my writing 
sooner. First, I had received but one brief note from Mr. 
Virtue from the time of your departure for the West until 
the very day of my sailing for Havana. In fact it was on 
my way to the steamer that I learned the news of the first 
riot in Cincinnati which had occurred the night previous and 
had been telegraphed to this city. I need not say with what 
anxiety, and I might almost add, gloom, this news filled my 
mind. I was now on the ocean, and could expect to learn 
nothing more till I reached Havana. In Havana, itself, for- 
eign news especially from the U. S., owing to other circum- 
stances, was regarded as contraband. But the night before 
our arrival in port, I wrote a brief letter to your Excellency 
as I did two others subsequently, without being certain even 
now whether you rec’d either of them. One of these was 
accompanying an earnest invitation from the good and amiable 
bishop of Havana, praying that you would take the Steamer 
from New Orleans, and honor the Island of Cuba by a visit 
even of a few weeks. This letter, as my other letters, was 
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addressed to the A’bp of N. Orleans to be forwarded to you, 
and it was four weeks afterwards when we rec’d from his 
Grace a brief account of the annoyances to which you had been 
exposed, and a statement to the effect, that not being able to 
make out your actual address, he had been unable to forward 
our letters. Things remained in this condition until I re- 
turned to the United States, several weeks after your depart- 
ure. I returned to N. York via New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia—the very route which it had been so much 
my desire you should have travelled by in order to complete 
your information of the general condition of the Church in 
this Country. It was only in Richmond I was overtaken by 
the esteemed letter which you spent as I have since under- 
stood a great part of your last night in America in writing. 
It had been forwarded to Havana, I cannot conceive how it 
did not reach me in Havana, before my departure. 

“You can easily conceive, my dear lord, what an accumu- 
lation of business there would be waiting my return to New 
York to which it would be my first duty to attend. I had 
scarcely got through with that, when Genl. Cass delivered 
a speech in the U. S. Senate which it took nearly three hours 
to pronounce, having for pretence of basis, the refutation 
of a letter written by me, some sixteen months ago, on the 
occasion of the Madiai mutiny here in New York. The 
General was pleased to mention my name probably a hundred 
times in the course of his speech. The intention of the speech 
was to authorize our Ministers abroad to interfere in behalf of 
American citizens in sustaining them in regard to what they 
call ‘liberty of conscience.’ The bearing of the speech was to 
insinuate, if not to assert, dumbly, that Catholic governments 
are inimical to the rights of conscience, and placing me in a 
position by which I should either be compelled to take sides 
with Genl. Cass in condemning such governments, or else 
become odious to the American people as sustaining their 
rights to practice the tyrannies over conscience which he had 
imputed. Under these circumstances I was obliged to reply 
to the Senator from Michigan, which I was fortunate enough 
to do in a manner that has not rendered me odious, and has 
effectually broken up the conspiracy of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance for the carrying out of which General Cass has been 
selected as the fittest tool in Congress. 

“All these things, my dear Lord, and many others, you can 
imagine have occupied my time so much since my return, that 
I postponed writing to you until the present, the first moment 
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of leisure which I have since enjoyed. I need not tell you 
how, after my departure from New York, with the sad news 
of the outrage unexplained which had occurred in Cincinnati, 
my eyes and my heart wandered after you until I rec’d ulti- 
mately the pleasing intelligence that you had reached the 
Eternal City and been consoled for your trials by expressions 
of confidence and manifestations of affection of our Holy 
Father. 

“At this time it is still formative to indulge in reflections as 
to what happened to your Excellency in this country. The 
part that afflicted me most was the mode of your leaving New 
York, and it is perhaps a presumptious thought of mine, which 
prompts me to say that if I had been at home, you never 
should have been allowed to depart as you did. I know that 
it was a great trial to you as it is a deep humiliation to us. 
And on reflection I think that God may have ordained that I 
should be absent, in order that some greater evil, might kindly 
be prevented—for be assured that if I had been in New 
York, we should have taken a carriage at my door, even an 
open one, if the day had been fine enough, and gone by the 
ordinary streets to the steamboat on which you were to em- 
bark. You will perhaps be astonished when I add that in 
such an event, notwithstanding the lying claims of the tele- 
grams to us and the Newspapers, I do not believe that either 
violation or insult would have been offered either to you or 
to me or to any of our party. Since your departure there has 
been as far as I have been able to_observe, hardly a word 
published to your prejudice, and if it will be agreeable to 
you, I can add my own conscientious conviction, that your 
reputation stands higher in the esteem of respectable people 
in this country, whether Catholics or Protestants, than if 
you had not been so cruelly assailed by Gavazzi and his hired 
gang. These latter begin to be perfectly understood in this 
country, and in proportion as they are more understood, in 
that proportion they are more despised. I think that without 
the slightest effort to bring it about a very general reaction 
in your favor has taken place in the public mind. I am only 
waiting for a suitable occasion to make the triumph of your 
character more complete, by the use of documents which have 
reached Dr. Cummings and which I have requested him to 
translate and preserve till the opportune moment arrives for 
their publication. 

“T am exceedingly delighted that the insults which have 
been offered to you in this country have not in the least 
diminished the kind feeling which you were predisposed 
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to cherish towards it. I have not a word to say in its defense. 
I consider that although the ill feeling towards you was the 
result of a dark and diabolical conspiracy between renegade 
Italians and atheistical Germans, still the public authorities 
have behaved basely and meanly in your regard. While I 
will not allow my mind to dwell at this moment on the in- 
cidents which would illustrate this subject, I would prefer 
to say that the very persecutions, which you have sustained, 
have endeared you more and more to the large host of friends, 
whether Catholic ar Protestant whom you made and left 
behind you in New York. I have every reason to think that 
the case is the same in other cities wherever you have had an 
opportunity of appearing in society. 

“T cannot tell you how ardently the Bp. of Havana hoped 
and prayed that you would visit that city. The fact is he set 
his heart upon the hope so strongly, that whilst we were 
waiting in suspense for a reply from the A’bp. of N. Orleans, 
he would ask me four and five times a day, the same ques- 
tion, ‘Do you think, the Nuncio will come? Do you think 
we may hope that the Nuncio will come?’ I could not dis- 
courage this hope because according to the programme of 
travel which I had recommended to you, you were to have 
visited N. Orleans, and then, receiving our letters, I thought 
it would be natural and to you agreeable to escape from the 
turmoil which you had experienced at Cincinnati, and by 
taking the steamboat, come from N. Orleans to Havana, a 
matter of two days’ sail. So that, what with Bp’s own ardor 
of hope and my half encouragement, he actually had a suite of 
rooms fitted up for your reception. Here again the provi- 
dence of God directed things contrary to our hopes, and still 
according to human views it might have been of the utmost 
advantage to religion if you had been able to visit the Isle of 
Cuba. 

“T cannot express to your Excellency the sentiments of 
grateful suspense which were awakened in my breast at be- 
holding the testimonial of your affection which I found on 
my return, and to which you alluded as an article of furni- 
ture in your letter of Feby 3d. A less valuable article would 
have been equally prized inasmuch as I never could doubt the 
sincerity of your kindness and affection for me. But it would 
be affectation in me to allow you to suppose that I do not 
comprehend the studied and most delicate compliment which 
you have paid to one so undeserving it, in the symbolical 
combination of that cherished souvenir. You will not be 
surprised or offended when I say that whilst it shall be with 
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me during my life, I have already made my dearest relative on 
earth heiress to it in case she should survive me. So that it 
shall go down to posterity among my nearest relatives as an 
heirloom of which they shall be proud, not only because it 
was given to the first A’bp. of N. Y., but because it was the 
gift of the first Apostolic Nuncio to the United States. 

“T must conclude, my dear Lord, by praying that you will 
have the kindness to lay the offering of my homage and fidel- 
ity at the feet of our Holy Father the Pope, invoking at the 
same time, for me and my diocese, his Apostolic Benediction. 
Please also present my profound respects and kindest remem- 
brance to such members of his Sacred College as I had the 
happiness of becoming acquainted with in Rome—especially 
my earliest friend in that Sacred Assembly, Cardinal Altieri. 
I shall write to you I trust before long, and in the meantime, 
I beg your Excellency to believe me as ever, Your devoted 
friend and Brother in Christ.”* 


That same day, Dr. Hughes wrote to Father John Virtue, Be- 
dini’s secretary: 


“T had the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 24th 
of May in due course. It reached me at a moment when I was 
particularly engaged in replying to a long anti-Catholic speech 
of General Cass in the Senate of the United States. Of this 
reply I shall have the pleasure of forwarding you by the same 
mail which will carry this, a copy. 

“How my eyes have wandered after you and my venerated 
friend the Nuncio from the time we parted on this continent 
until I received the news of his safe arrival in the Eternal 
City. The report of the disturbance in Cincinnati reached 
this city on the very day on which I sailed for Havana. In 
fact, it was on my way from the house to the steamer that I 
learned the news. I was, as you may suppose, exceedingly 
anxious in regard to the results, but being at sea during 
the voyage and then in Havana where foreign news is contra- 
band, I was kept in a painful suspense as to your where- 
abouts, or as to what had happened. On the night before 
entering Havana, I wrote to the Archb’p of N. Orleans beg- 
ging for information and enclosing a letter for the Nuncio to 
be forwarded by the Archbishop. It was four weeks after- 
ward that I rec’d from Monsignor Blanc an answer detail- 
ing some of the incidents connected with the Nuncio’s move- 


*Dunwoodie Archives, A-6. Partially printed in Hassard, of. cit., 361, 
365. 
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ments, but declaring at the same time that he had not been 
able to find out his address. In the meantime the good and 
amiable Bishop of Havana, whose guest I was, had fixed his 
heart on the hope of a visit from the Nuncio, especially as 
according to the program agreed upon between us, he was 
to have visited New Orleans. He wrote a letter to Arch- 
bishop Blanc, and made me unite with him in praying Mon- 
signor Bedini to visit Havana which would have been in fact, 
I think, a matter of great consequence both to the Bishop of 
that See and to the representative of our Holy Father. While 
every thing seemed to go by cross purposes and when answer 
to our letters came, they informed one of things so remote 
from what we had anticipated that we were compelled to 
despair of the visit so fondly looked forward to. Neither 
was it till I returned to the U. S. and had almost reached N. 
York that the whole story of the ill treatment, to which my 
esteemed friend the Nuncio had been subjected in this coun- 
try, had become known to me. It is unnecessary for me to 
say what indignation of feeling it excited. The part however 
that humbled me most was the manner of your leaving this 
metropolitan City. I have often regretted that I was absent 
on that trying occasion. For if I had been at home, no matter 
what the consequences might have been, your baggage should 
have been packed at my door at the hour proper for the 
boat’s sailing, and the Nuncio, myself, and such others as 
might join us, should have taken a carriage at the same time, 
even an open one if the day had been fine, and proceeded by 
the ordinary streets to the steamer which was to bear our 
illustrious guests from these shores. You will be surprised 
when I tell you if it had been so, there would have been not 
only no violation, but there would not have been a public 
manifestation of insult either to him or to you or to me. 

“However, God in his providence, has permitted for some 
wise end that things should have been otherwise, and that we 
should feel it, not so much a dishonour to Monsr. Bedini, 
as a humiliation to ourselves, that he should have found it 
necessary to depart in a clandestine manner, as if he had com- 
mitted some crime, instead of having edified and charmed all 
manner of persons with whom he came in contact. I am de- 
lighted to perceive by your letter that his regard for this 
country and the Catholic people here has not been diminished 
by the untoward circumstances of his tour or of his depart- 
ure. It is what I would have expected of his noble and gen- 
erous heart. At the same time we cannot but look on the 
whole as a kind of dark page in our history. 

















“As it happens in such cases there has been a perfect lull 
of public opinion with no slight indication of a reaction in 
favor of Monsignor Bedini since his departure. I have now 
happily within my reach documents of an official character 
which, I have no doubt will make that reaction complete— 
and I am only waiting for some natural occasion that would 
warrant me in publishing them. This occasion you may 
be sure will not be long wanting. But the vindication which 
I propose in order to be effective must have the appearance 
of being called forth by some new incident or reference to 
Monsignor Bedini. 

“T thank you, my dear friend, for the kind sentiments of 
personal regard which you have expressed toward me. I 
would have given your heart credit for having entertained 
them, even if they had not been uttered by you verbally or 
in writing. And you may be sure, that mine is true to every 
manifestation of friendship towards you, whether in Europe 
or in this country. You will be glad to learn that my visit 
to Cuba operated a perfectly re-establishment of my health. 
It is true that since my return the Spring of New York was 
vastly more rigorous than the winter of Cuba, and now I have 
been on this account suffering a little. At the present time, 
thanks to God, I feel myself as well as usual in ordinary 
health. Please, my dear Mr. Virtue, to present my profound 
respects to his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman & to value me 
as ever etc. 

“P.S. I would take it as a favor if you would forward to 
Monsn. Bedini a copy of such parts of this letter as you think 
would be interesting to him. I shall write to him myself, but 
perhaps without going over the same topics.’”* 


*‘Dunwoodie Archives, A-10. The occasion Archbishop Hughes speaks of 
in both letters came, as has been stated, with the publication of the De- 


Courcy-Shea History in which the documents were printed. 
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In accordance with his instructions from Cardinal Antonelli, 
Archbishop Bedini presented to the papal Secretary of State, 
shortly after his return to Rome, two Reports upon his mission 
to the United States. The first of these is a short Relazione, 
dated July 12, 1854, which deals almost entirely with the ques- 
tion of establishing a permanent papal nunciature at Washington.! 
Bedini’s analysis of the religious situation in this country is ad- 
mirably drawn and displays a keen insight into our poltical and 
religious development since his time. He offers three main factors 
as points d’appui for a careful judgment on the then future status 
of Catholicism in the American republic. These are: the inherent 
force of the law of the land protecting religion and guaranteeing 
religious equality; the inevitable loss of control over the majority 
of our people by the Protestant Churches, which even then were 
exhibiting unmistakable signs of disintegration both in their au- 
thority and their doctrines; and the weakness of our political 
system which submits so many fundamental problems to the will 
of an unintelligent and unthinking voting public. In this third 
factor, Bedini stresses the misuse of the franchise by politicians 
who play upon the fears and prejudices of the masses, as seen in 
the manipulation of anti-Catholic bigotry in local and national 
elections. He makes a strong plea to Antonelli to place a repre- 
sentative of the Holy See at Washington in order to give stand- 
ing and dignity to the Church here as well as to strengthen the 
courage of American Catholics in the face of the rising tide of 
intolerance. This first Relazione is a well-written and judicious 
document, and exhibits as nowhere else in the nuncio’s correspond- 
ence a high, and at times a noble, statesmanship which does honor 
to the Roman Curia for its choice of Bologna’s Governor for the 
difficult task of analyzing the complex social life of the America 
of that day. 

The second Relazione, also dated July 12, 1854, is about three 


*Propaganda Archives, Scritture referite nei Congressi, vol. 19, America 
Centrale. Transcript in Shea Collction, Georgetown College Archives, case 
32, no. 7, 34 folios. 
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times as long and gives a detailed description of the Church in the 
United States,? under four captions: 1) Della Religione cattolica 
in genere; 2) Dei Vescovi; 3) Del Clero; 4) Del Clero regolare. 

The Nuncio grasped accurately the tremendous progress the 
Church in the United States had made since religious equality had 
been placed in the Constitution. He realized that the gradual 
extension of political inequality in some of the State Constitutions 
explained to some extent the unequal distribution of Catholics in 
the territory of the thirteen original States, and he stressed for 
Antonelli’s benefit the increasing opposition of some Protestant 
leaders who could not fail to recognize the disintegration of their 
flocks on doctrinal and moral grounds. One point seems to have 
attracted his special attention—the small number of Catholics in 
political life, in the army and navy, and in places of public trust. 
Archbishop Bedini’s visit coincided with the peak of the problem 
presented to our bishops and priests by the vast army of immi- 
grants, mostly German and Irish, who had come to our shores 
during the previous six or seven years. Catholic Germans, as he 
knew so well from his experiences in Rio Janiero, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, were being influenced by infidels and 
radicals, and he feared the effect of their anti-Christian press on 
their fellow-countrymen who were members of the Church. The 
faith of the Irish he admired, but he feared that many would be 
lost to the Church, owing to the lack of priests to care for them, 
as well as to the fact that intemperance was an ever-present danger 
in their ranks. The absence of Catholic elementary schools is 
strongly deplored in this Relazione, but his criticism on this sub- 
ject loses its force since he does not me.tion the eloquent appeal 
of our prelates in the First Plenary Council of Baltimore (May, 
1852) to the clergy and people to provide parochial schools for 
their flocks.’ 

The Nuncio has nothing but words of praise for the American 
episcopate ; he was unable to meet all our prelates but of each one 


*Relazione completa rimessa da Mons. Bedini all’Emo. Sig. Cardinale Pre- 
fetto dello stato di quelle vaste regioni nell’anno 1854. Georgetown College 
Archives, Shea Collection, case 32, no. 7, 90 folios. 

*Cf. Guilday, Hist. of the Councils of Baltimore, 179-180; id., National 
Pastorals etc., 189-191. 
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of those he did meet, he gives a short estimate of his ability, zeal, 
and discretion. Especially praiseworthy, he writes, are: Arch- 
bishop Hughes who was ackowledged as the foremost Catholic 
leader “in cerca non dei soli Cattolici, ma di tutta la nazione’’, 
Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston; and Bishop O’Connor of Pitts- 
burgh, whom he ranks next to Dr. Hughes for preaching ability 
and for outstanding influence on the entire country. Bedini urged 
upon the Cardinal Secretary of State the wisdom of appointing 
only Americans to American Sees. He had, he writes, on more 
than one occasion to witness the respect paid to American-born 
bishops, and he noticed that those who were natives of the coun- 
try were as a rule more courageous in meeting the opposition to 
the progress of the Faith. National churches should not be tole- 
rated beyond the first generation of newcomers, since the boys 
and girls will strive to learn English quickly as a means for their 
material advance. To the priests in general he gives credit for 
their apostolic zeal, but he has grave doubts about the quality of 
the training they were then receiving in the various seminaries. 
Two Religious Orders were particularly well-equipped for educa- 
tional and missionary work in America—the Jesuits and the Bene- 
dictines. Their labors appealed to him as complementing each 
other. Bedini had visited so many educational, eleemosynary, 
and religious institutions that he was well able to judge the trend 
of our progress. That progress he saw in an optimistic and 
encouraging light. There is only one word by way of actual 
complaint—some of the bishops had not shown all the fearless- 
ness he expected during the six months he was practically at the 
mercy of infidel mobs. This is hardly a just judgment; for, had 
Bedini seen all the correspondence which passed between our pre- 
lates during that time, he could not have failed to realize the fact 
that at no time did any one of our bishops show the slightest fear. 
They all had too profound a belief in the sense of justice of the 
Protestant American public to be worried over foreign groups 
that were as un-American as they were anti-Catholic.* 


“Even as late as January 20, 1854, fifteen days before Bedini meetings were 
being held simultaneously in many Eastern cities, Bishop Neumann of Phila- 
delphia wrote to Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore: “I found two letters at 
Loretto, Pa. from the Nuncio, in which he kindly intimated that he would 
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This second Relazione ends on the same note as the first—the 
wisdom of creating a papal nunciature at Washington.5 


very willingly stay some days at Philadelphia, provided I did not think it 
inadvisable, in consequence of the ocurrence at Cincinnati. In my answer, 
mailed on the 13th, I stated to him, that after consulting some of our Clergy 
about the feeling in the city after these last weeks, I saw no danger to be 
apprehended, of a riot or some other disturbance” (Balto. Cath. Archives, 
Case 30, V-11). 

"Shea (op. cit., IV, 362-365) gives a summary of both Reports. 











XVIII 


There is no doubt that the Bedini incident is a blot on the dip- 
lomatic history of the United States. Distinguished visitors were 
rarer in the fifties than in our day; and when one came as the 
official envoy of a sovereign at whose court the United States had 
a resident minister, the aloofness of the American Government 
and its evident unwillingness to protect the Nuncio from 
popular outrage and attempted violence did not pass unnoticed 
even in the non-Catholic press. The National Intelligencer of 
Washington, D. C. on February 11, 1854, spoke out honestly on 
the subject, calling the “Bedini Outrages” an instance “so extra- 
ordinary in kind, so contrary to our public manners, and so hos- 
tile to the genius of our institutions” that they may well claim 
“closer examination at our hands, in order that we may inquire 
whether this recent violation of the national hospitality is either 
justifiable in itself, or may be considered in the line of what are 
called safe precedents.” 

Not all our Catholic leaders and editors at the time accepted 
without questioning this examination of the Bedini outrages, 
namely, that they were caused almost wholly by foreigners who 
seemed determined, as one editor put it, “to turn the Republic into 
a battle ground for European feuds and struggles.” This explana- 
tion of the attacks upon Archbishop Bedini satisfied many, but 
there is a significant statement in the Catholic Wahrheitsfreund of 
Cincinnati (February 16, 1854) which cannot be passed over in 
silence. It is to the effect that the central committee of the Ger- 
man Revolutionary Party in London was responsible for the entire 
plan of attack. The editor points out the simultaneous nature 
of the uprisings in the cities Bedini visited and the uniform plan 
on which they were carried out: editorial diatribes against Bedini 
in the German and Italian radical newspapers; then public demon- 
strations; then burning in effigy; and finally, public addresses, 
manifestos and resolutions, with the telegraph in constant use to 
stage these public demonstrations. 















XIX 


Apparently there was little correspondence between Archbishop 
Hughes and Bedini after the latter’s departure. The Dunwoodie 
Archives contain a few letters up to January 19, 1855, but they 
treat only of securing audiences for visiting Americans. No 
doubt, they met during Archbishop Hughes’ stay in Rome at the 
time the decree of the Immaculate Conception was declared by 
Pius 1X.} 

Little information could be obtained of Archbishop Bedini’s life 
during the next decade. He apparently was given other missions 
by the Holy See, such as a temporary nunciature at Madrid; but 
he never went to Brazil to which Court he had been appointed 
in 1853. From 1856 to 1861, Bedini was Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. The writer was permitted by 
the present Bishop of Viterbo, the Most Reverend Emilio Trenta, 
D.D., to examine the Diocesan Archives for correspondence from 
America to the former Nuncio, but nothing of importance was 
found. On March 18, 1861, Archbishop Bedini was transferred 
from the titular See of Thebes to that of Viterbo-Toscanella, and 
in the Consistory of September 27, that year, he was created Car- 
dinal-Bishop with the title of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. He 
died at Viterbo on September 6, 1864, eight months after the death 
of Archbishop Hughes. 

A fitting close to the story of Archbishop Bedini’s mission and 
of the animosity it aroused may well be seen in Archbishop Hughes’ 
letter of August 7, 1855, to Cardinal Barnabo, then Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide: “Your Excellency 
will have heard and seen in newspapers much of the bad feelings 
which seem to prevail in this country against the Catholic Church 
and its members. Do not believe all this. It is quite true, in one 
sense; utterly false and deceptive in another. The Catholic re- 
ligion in my opinion never was in a healthier condition than it is 


*Hassard, op. cit., 370. The last of this correspondence (January 19, 
1855) displays the fact that Bedini has not yet recovered from his American 
experiences (Dunwoodie Archives, A 11). The writer regrets that the archi- 
val material at his disposal does not portray any special courage on the 
part of Dr. Virtue. 
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at present. Still, if we were worthy of it, I do not deny the pos- 
sibility of real persecution. But so far, this bad feeling has un- 
questionably done us good—so much, indeed, that our religion is 
under general investigation. All men are discussing it. No other 
creed seems worthy of the slightest notice.” 











THE BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLICISM IN 
NEW NETHERLAND’ 
(1609-1664) 


By Rev. JoHN THomas Conon, M.A. 


PREFACE 


The political instability which characterizes the history of the 
territory which now comprises the State of New York, curtailed, 
within those confines, the growth of Catholicism during the entire 
colonial era. Politically and ecclesiastically dominated in the be- 
ginning by the Dutch, New Netherland, as New York was first 
known, harbored very few Catholics. This was due, in some 
measure at least, to the religious policy consistently followed by 
those in whom the government of the province was vested. The 
years, 1609 to 1664, which marked the beginning and the end of 
the Dutch regime in New Netherland and culminated in the con- 
quest out of which the colony received its present name, are the 
limits of this dissertation. 

The purpose of this study has been to take Catholicism as it 
is found in its New Netherland environment, to trace its begin- 
nings and to describe each individual phase of Catholic life, con- 
sidering in this connection the contemporary conditions, political, 
social and religious, which retarded its growth and were partially 
responsible for its unenviable status on the eve of the English 
conquest in 1664. At that time, the greatness, strength and pres- 
tige which the Catholic Church in the Empire State has since 
achieved could not have been conceived. 

A considerable amount of source material is at the disposal of one 
writing on this subject. It has been gathered together from the 
Amsterdam, Paris and London archives, edited in numerous large 
volumes of documents and embodied in general histories by New 


*A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Degree of Master of Arts. 
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York’s earliest historians, John Romeyn Brodhead and Edmund 
Bailey O’Callaghan, whose works are cited in the bibliography 
appended to these pages. Also contributing to the source material 
are Reuben Gold Thwaites and Hugh Hastings, editors of The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents and The Ecclesiastical 
Records of the State of New York respectively, and Thomas 
Hughes and his The History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America. The story of the beginnings of Catholicism in New 
Netherland lies scattered throughout all of these. It has been 
treated before in historical narrative form but either in brief ac- 
counts or in chapters of general histories concerned with one or 
more of the phases combined in this dissertation. In the latter 
respect the most notable contribution to the subject was made in 
1910 by the Reverend Frederick J. Zwierlein in his work entitled 
Religion in New Netherland. But in the comprehensive view 
which he takes of his subject, he necessarily passes over many 
details. In this study an attempt was made to gather together 
whatever loose threads previous accounts may have missed and 
to present in new form a complete exposition of the history re- 
lating to the beginnings of Catholicism in New Netherland. 

The writer acknowledges his gratitude to his major professor, 
the Reverend Dr. Peter Guilday, under whose suggestion and 
direction this dissertation was written. He expresses his appre- 
ciation also to Dr. Richard J. Purcell, Dr. Leo F. Stock, The 
Reverend Fulton J. Sheen and Dr. John Meng, under whom he 
has studied at the Catholic University of America. 




















INTRODUCTION 


Almost from its very foundation there were in New Netherland 
certain influences at work which affected the status of religion in 
general and that of Catholicism in particular; unless these are 
fairly well known, unexplainable and conflicting elements will not 
be placed in their proper setting, and a comprehensive view can 
hardly be obtained of those factors which explain the meagre rec- 
ord of Catholicism and the unsatisfactory position it held in the 
community when the future Empire State of New York was 
owned and governed by the Dutch. 

A complete discussion of the early colonial history of New York 
would treat in full detail of its discovery, colonization and political, 
social and religious developments; of its relations with the other 
colonies and with the native Indians of its complex religious con- 
ditions ; and, finally, of its evolution under the influences of the 
contemporary European political and religious upheavals. Such 
a full treatment is obviously beyond the scope of this dissertation ; 
but, in so far as these factors are found to exercise an influence on 
the beginnings of Catholicism in New York, allusion to them will 
be made with a view to their contribution to an understanding of 
its position in 1664.1 

The history of New York may be said to begin in 1609.2 It 
was in that year that Henry Hudson, an Englishman employed 
by the Dutch East India Company, discovered the river which 
has since borne his name. The Dutch took advantage of his dis- 
covery and settled on its shores. Although other navigators, in 
the service of England, France and Spain may have entered the 


*Detailed and thorough histories of early New York are: Brodhead, J. R., 
History of the State of New York, 1609-1691, 2 vols., New York, 1853, 1871; 
O'Callaghan, E. B., History of New Netherland, 2 vols., New York, 1848. 

"The “Pompey Stone” found in Oneida County, inscribed and dated in 
1520, indicates the presence of a few Spanish Catholics in the present State 
of New York almost a century before the recorded discovery of that terri- 
tory. The monument is regarded as genuine and authentic. It reposes at 
present in the State Museum at Albany. Cf., Winsor, J., Narrative and 
Critical History of America, New York, 1886-1889, IV, 434; Homes, Henry 
A., “The Pompey Stone, With an Inscription of A.D. 1520,” Oneida His- 
torical Society, Transactions, Utica, I, (1881), 83-95. 
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Lower Bay of New York,’ and although England and France later 
based claims to partial or full ownership of the neighboring terri- 
tory on the strength of their discoveries and explorations, Hud- 
son was actually the first to explore the river for the Dutch, and 
the Dutch were actually the first to undertake the permanent 
colonization of the adjacent country. They called it New Nether- 
land, the name by which it was known until its transfer to the 
English in 1664. 

During the first’ years after its discovery, the Dutch outfitted 
several small expeditions to the Hudson River. Here they en- 
gaged in exploration and a profitable fur trade with the Indians.‘ 
Indeed, the fur trade was so profitable that it greatly impeded 
agricultural colonization and expansion for a long time. Com- 
mercial interests motivated not only the formation of the New 
Netherland Company in 1614 but also the formation of the Dutch 
West India Company which superseded it in 1621. A Charter 
conceded to the former by the home government, the States Gen- 
eral, outlined a project for further discovery and trade which was 
calculated to enrich the mother country.5 At the same time it 
constituted the beginnings of what is now the State of New York. 
It claimed for the Dutch all lands “situated in America, between 
New France and Virginia, the seacoasts of which lie between the 
fortieth and forty-fifth degrees of latitude, and which are now 
named New Netherland... .”® The trade monopoly granted for 
three years to the New Netherland Company in this same Charter, 
was transferred in 1621 to the Dutch West India Company which 
then assumed the management of Dutch interests in the New 
World. 

Plans to send permanent emigrants did not mature until the 
final organization of the Dutch West India Company in 1623. 
In that year New Netherland was made a province by the States 
General.* Its government was entrusted by Charter to the Di- 


®*Two of these, Giovanni Verrazano and Estevan Gomez, were Catholics: 
Curtis, Georgina Peel, “Early Conversions to the Catholic Church in America 
(1521-1830),” Catholic Historical Review, 1, 278. 

‘Brodhead, op. cit., I, 44 ff. 

°Brodhead, op. cit., I, 66-67. 

*O’Callaghan, of. cit., I, 75. 
"Brodhead, op. cit., I, 148. 
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rectors of the new company. Wide executive powers were con- 
ferred and these were exercised by the Amsterdam Chamber which, 
in turn, delegated them to a Director General and Council who 
were appointed to govern the province directly. The laws en- 
acted by the Director and his Council were to be in conformity 
with the laws of the mother country and subject to the approval 
or revision of the Directors at home.* Although plans for per- 
manent colonization were thus begun under the auspices of the 
Dutch West India Company in 1623, commercial interests con- 
tinued to predominate, and, as a result, New Netherland grew 
very slowly.® 

After the arrival of the first colonists in 1624 and down to the 
surrender of the province on the demand of the English in 1664, 
the Dutch continued to emphasize the peltry trade with the Indians ; 
but, in order to stimulate colonization and expansion the home gov- 
ernment deviated from time to time from its original policy. Thus, 
a Charter of “Privileges and Exemptions” in 1629 established the 
patroon system; in 1638 the commercial restrictions were re- 
moved and a larger share in the fur trade was yielded in favor of 
the settlers ; another Charter, one of “Freedoms and Exemptions,” 
in 1640, further extended the commercial privileges hitherto en- 
joyed almost exclusively by the Directors of the Dutch West India 
Company. These concessions did not wholly satisfy the colonists ; 
they registered dissatisfaction with prevailing conditions in occa- 
sional complaints which they addressed to the government at 
home. Their grievances against the local government, against the 
trade barriers set up by the Directors and against certain abuses 
in the patroon land system were well founded. The commercial 
aims of the Company and the monoply fostered under the patroon 
system not only discouraged initiative and individual enterprise 
but also continued to impede the normal growth of the colony. 
Due largely to the inducements held out in the Charters of 1629 
and 1640, however, some progress was made. By 1664 the inhabi- 
tants of the province, numbering approximately 10,000, had set- 


*McGuire, Edward J., “An Historical Sketch of the Relations of Church 
and State in New York,” United States Catholic Historical Society, Histort- 
CAL RECORDS AND StupiEs, IJ (1900), 105-106. 

*Brodhead, of. cit., I, 134. 
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tled in the Hudson Valley from Fort Amsterdam (now lower 
New York City) to Fort Orange (the present site of Albany). 
Westward expansion to that date extended only as far as Schenec- 
tady, a settlement on the banks of the Mohawk.!° 


“Higgins, Ruth L., Expansion in New York With Special Reference to the 
Eighteenth Century, Columbus, Ohio, 1931, 3-10. 








I 
TuHeE Reticious Poticy oF THE DuTCH IN GENERAL 


The Dutch settlers in New Netherland were Calvinistic in their 
religious belief. The religion they brought to the New World, 
therefore, was identical with the one they practised at home. Their 
Church worship, the Dutch Reformed, was a product of the Re- 
formation and of the long religious conflict with Spain. It had 
been legally established as the State Church of the United Nether- 
lands and safeguarded as such by legislation which prohibited all 
other manifestations of religious worship. The Dutch Republic, 
nevertheless, became a haven of refuge for many other religious 
groups,—the persecuted classes of various nations. From the 
Spanish Netherlands, Germany, England, France, Italy and Por- 
tugal, came Walloons, Lutherans, Puritans, Huguenots, Waldenses 
and Jews. With the single exception of the Puritans, however, 
these groups were merely tolerated. Only reluctantly, and for 
economic reasons, were the Jews, for example, granted a limited 
toleration. The ideal—full religious freedom of worship—was 
extended only to the Puritans who were in sympathy with the 
Dutch Reformed Church.? 

The unanimity among earlier historians on the subject of Dutch 
tolerance at home appears to have created in the minds of those 
who followed them an idea that the Dutch did not persecute on 
religious grounds. Brodhead, for example, states that “a uni- 
versal sentiment of toleration” prevailed in the United Nether- 
lands, and that the laws enacted there were “almost universally 
liberal.”* O’Callaghan represents the religious policy of the Dutch 
as “wise and tolerant,’ even though he admits also that: “The 
‘public’ exercises of religion were not allowed to any sects in Hol- 
land except the Calvinists. But all others were allowed to exer- 
cise their religious worship in private houses, which were in fact, 
as if public, the places of preaching being spacious and of suffi- 
cient size for any public assembly.” 


‘Brodhead, of. cit., I, 115-116; 458-459, II, 9. 
2Op. cit., I, 458. 
°Op. cit., II, 316-317. 
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But, in the light of Zwierlein’s later researches with regard to 
religious conditions in the Netherlands prior to and during the 
period of New Netherland colonization, the Dutch religious pol- 
icy does not assume such a benevolent aspect. He asserts that 
severe measures were employed not only to suppress Catholic 
worship but also every other form of worship including a milder 
form of Calvinism. The process of his reasoning, which it may be 
well to sketch here, persuaded him to conclude that the people 
of the Dutch Republic did not enjoy religious freedom at home, 
“neither before nor during the colonization of New Netherland,” 
and that there is no basis in fact that those who governed them 
extended it to all who settled in New Netherland.® 

During the entire period which embraces the history of New 
Netherland as a Dutch province, the religious history of the mother 
country was inextricably interwoven with the history of its strug- 
gle against Spain—a conflict which had its rise as a national move- 
ment at the end of the sixteenth century. Calvinism stood op- 
posed to Catholicism because the latter represented and was de- 
fended by Spanish authority which moved in such wise as to 
endanger the very existence of the former. Although the Catholic 
element in the struggle was numerically far superior to the Cal- 
vinist, the minority element determined to revolt against the reli- 
gious edicts of Philip II in 1566; it established the Reformed Re- 
ligion in Holland in 1573, declared the independence of the United 
Provinces in 1581, and secured a recognition of that independence 
from Spain in a treaty which was signed by the contesting parties 
in 1609.6 For nearly a century, the Calvinistic State of the Dutch 
Republic repeatedly defined its religious policy in a series of 
oppressive decrees, the first of which appeared in 1581. These 
aimed “at forcing a gradual extinction of Catholicity” although 
they were “at times, only held as a scourge over the heads of the 
Catholics, and which the Catholics at times were able to escape 
through the venality of the Dutch officials. . . .”7 


‘Zwierlein, F. J., Religion in New Netherland, New York, 1910. 

°Zwierlein, F. J., “New Netherland Intolerance,” Catholic Historical Re- 
view, IV, 189. 

*Sovereignty was formally recognized in 1648. For detailed accounts of 
the conflict both in its political and religious aspects, cf. Zwierlein, op. cit., 
9-35, Brodhead, of. cit., I, 19, 40, 98-111, 434-464. 

*Zwierlein, loc. cit., 187-189. 
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Zwierlein quotes from Knappert’s De Verdraagzaamheid in de 
Republick der Vereenigde Nederlanden, and summarizes the re- 
ligious policy of the Dutch Republic as follows: 


“Also with us there was no place as yet for absolute free- 
dom of conscience, and measured by our concept of the present 
day, Catholics certainly had no freedom. . . . According to 
modern standards the policy was certainly oppressive. Al- 
though different in various provinces, severer at one time 
than at another, it amounts however, to this: Catholics had 
no equal rights before the law, could hold no public offices ; 
they were personally unmolested in their religious convic- 
tions, but the common, public exercise of worship was not 
granted them, no Mass, no Confirmation, no participation in 
pilgrimages; their sons could not study at foreign Catholic 
universities ; their marriages had to be contracted before the 
Schout and Schepens, yes, in the Common Lands, for a time, 
even before the Reformed Preacher; here and there their 
children were even forced to attend the Reformed school, and 
their priests, as soon as they appeared in public, were pun- 
ished with banishment and confiscation of their goods.”’* 


That there was persecution, especially of Catholics, in the Dutch 
Republic on religious grounds, there can be little doubt. That 
the religious policy of the Dutch at home was reflected in their 
management of New Netherland is easily proved. 

The Dutch Reformed Church exercised ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in New Netherland through its Classis of Amsterdam. It 
was to this Calvinistic body that, under the organization of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and pursuant to a decree of the North 
Holland Synod of 1624, had been entrusted the ecclesiastical in- 
terests of the Dutch West India Company.® The Classis recom- 


*Zwierlein, op. cit., 189-190. 
““The administration (of the Dutch Reformed Church) was to be con- 
ducted by consistories, classes, synods, and national synods. 


* * * * * 


Each Church or congregation was to have a consistory, consisting of preach- 
ers, elders, and deacons, and the consistory was to meet at least weekly. 
Every three or six months a classis ‘of several neighboring churches’ was 
to meet; synods were to be held annually. . . . About every two years a 
national synod ‘of all the Belgic Churches together’ was to be held. Each 
congregation, while independent, formed part of an organic whole, being 
subject successively to the classis, the synod, and the general synod. .. .” 
Cf. Beets, Henry, “Reformed (Dutch) Church,’ The New Shaff-Herzo 
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mended to the Directors of the Company, the ministers, school- 
masters and comforters of the sick who were to look after the 
spiritual needs of the inhabitants of New Netherland. The powers 
exercised by the Director General and Council extended, under 
the Classis, to the direction of the local Church, the superintendence 
of the school and even the regulation of public morality. The 
Dutch people themselves, however, were apathetic in the practice 
of their religion.’° 

Up to the commeng¢ement of permanent colonization there were 
no religious institutions in New Netherland. But together with 
the attempt to stimulate the growth of the population, in 1629, 
the Dutch Reformed Church, with provisions for its maintenance. 
received its first legal recognition and was established in the col- 
ony.! Its establishment was more clearly defined in the Charter 
of 1640 which, on this point, contained a clause which reads: “And 
no other religion shall be publicly admitted in New Netherland 
except the Reformed, as it is at present preached and practised by 
public authority in the United Netherlands; and for this purpose 
the Company shall provide and maintain good and suitable preach- 
ers, schoolmasters and comforters of the sick.’’!* 

Religion had its inception in the colony when the first comfort- 
ers of the sick came in 1626. They conducted services for the 
people on Sundays until the arrival of the first minister two years 
later.1* Between the latter date and 1664 many other ministers 
were appointed to various localities within the province. The most 
outstanding of these was the Reverend John Megapolensis who 
accepted the post at Rennselaerswyck in 1642. He later labored 
in New Amsterdam where he invariably concurred in opinion with 
the government on all matters but especially “for the repression 


Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, New York and London, 1911, IX, 427. 

“In 1624 the Synod of North Holland decreed that any classis, within 
whose bounds either of the two great commercial companies had their cham- 
bers or offices, might take charge of all ecclesiastical interests in such colo- 
nies as were under the care of that office. Thus the Classis of Amsterdam 
came to have charge of the Church in New Netherland.” Cf. ibid., 429. 

*Zwierlein, op. cit., 42-60. 

“Broadhead, of. cit., I, 196; Zwierlein, loc. cit., 192-193. 

“Hastings, Hugh, ed., Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, 
New York, 1901-1916, I, 130. 

’Zwierlein, op. cit., 61-63. 
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of religious dissent.” From the outset, therefore, a close union 
of Church and State was recognized in New Netherland. 

Religious liberty in its fullest significance evidently could not 
be enjoyed under the Charter of 1640. It expressed the attitude 
of the Dutch West India Company toward dissent. Although free- 
dom of conscience or private worship within the precincts of the 
home did not come under this restriction, yet it prohibited the pub- 
lic exercise of any religion other than the Dutch Reformed. This 
general religious policy was further safeguarded by an oath ad- 
ministered to the Director General “to help maintain the true Re- 
formed Religion and to suffer no other religion or sects.”25 At 
the same time the Charter encouraged immigration, and attracted 
by the privileges it conceded, many foreigners came to live in New 
Netherland. Four or five hundred of them, in a few years, rep- 
resenting many different sects and nationalities, could be counted 
on the island of Manhattan and its environs. In 1643, the Director 
General was able to tell the future canonized Saint, Father Isaac 
Jogues, S.J., “that there were there persons of eighteen differ- 
ent languages.”4® At that time the foreign element apparently 
offered no opposition to the religious regulations of the Dutch be- 
cause Jogues reports also that: “No religion is publicly exercised 
but the Calvinist, and orders are to admit none but Calvinists, but 
this is not observed, for there are, besides Calvinists, in the colony 
Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists, here called 
Mnistes, etc. . . .”27 

It was not long before some of these groups began to express 
dissatisfaction with the religious policy of the Dutch. The growth 
and manifestation of dissent was natural ; with it came persecution. 

The earlier immigrants who settled, for the most part, on Long 
Island, between 1641 and 1645, were, however, liberally treated 
in religious matters.'* They were, mostly, English Presbyterians 
who were regarded as orthodox in all things, and English Con- 
gregationalists who were regarded as orthodox in fundamentals. 


“Tbid., 85. 

*Zwierlein, loc. cit., 203. 

*O’Callaghan, E. B., Documentary History of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1851, IV, 13. 

“Ibid. 

“Cobb, S. H., The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, 316. 
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Their orthodoxy or close religious unity with the Dutch Reformed 
Church was the basis for the religious liberty they came to enjoy 
under Dutch jurisdiction. Dissenters among the English, how- 
ever, were forbidden under the provisions of the Charter of 1640 
and dissuaded by the penalties attached to its violation, to gather 
together either for public or private worship.’® Dissenters were 
not the desired type of immigrants ; but the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists were especially welcome because of their orthodoxy, 
and, moreover, because in their coming was partially achieved the 
design of increasing the population and assuring the improvement 
and defense of New Netherland.*° 

Serious opposition to the religious policy of the Dutch arose 
after 1654 with the advent of several groups of immigrants who 
attempted to carry out their own worship apart from that estab- 
lished by law for the entire province. Notably among these were 
the Lutherans, Quakers and Jews. As dissenters from the estab- 
lished order, severe measures were adopted against them. These 
were contained in an “Ordinance against Conventicles” issued in 
1656 by the Director General of the province, Governor Peter Stuy- 
vesant. Severe penalties were thereafter to be imposed on all 
dissenters who attempted to worship in public or private outside 
their own family circles.*!_ The ministers of the Reformed Church, 
especially John Megapolensis and Samuel Drisius, were behind 
Stuyvesant in this effort to crush dissent in New Netherland.** 

In the beginning the Lutherans in the province had joined in 
the public worship of the Dutch Reformed Church, but after 1653 
they repeatedly sought from the government permission to have 
their own ministers and the freedom of exercising their own wor- 
ship. This separatist movement was a source of much concern to 
the Directors, the Classis, Stuyvesant and the ministers ; they com- 
bined to oppose it strongly. In 1654 the Lutherans in New Am- 
sterdam were not allowed to worship publicly. In 1656 their pri- 
vate conventicles were prohibited by the “Ordinance against Con- 
venticles.” In 1657 the Dutch ministers Megapolensis and Drisius, 


*Zwierlein, loc. cit., 195-198 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., 136-137. 
"Zwierlein, loc. cit., 202-203. 
“O'Callaghan, History of New Netherland, II, 316-317. 
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urged the Burgomasters and Schepens against allowing the separate 
worship of the Lutherans. They wrote: 


“The Lutherans and their adherents have been forbidden 
heretofore, to hold their separate conventicles, altho’ they 
have repeatedly solicited this privilege of the Hon. Directors 
in vain. They nevertheless obstinately and perseveringly 
persist in prosecuting their object against the known and 
declared will of the government of this place.............. 
If the Lutherans should be indulged in the exercise of their 
(public) worship, the Papists, Mennonites and others, would 
soon make similar claims. Thus we would soon become a 
Babel of confusion, instead of remaining a united and peaceful 


people.”?8 
In 1658 Stuyvesant was ordered to use moderation in dealing with 
them. A compromise, finally, between the Lutherans and the 
Dutch Reformed, on the question of the formula to be used in the 
administration of Baptism, ended the movement. The Lutherans 
were “placated” on this question and agreed to conform.** Never- 
theless, they had suffered persecution: at first the free exercise of 
their own worship was prohibited, and when later they had organ- 
ized sufficiently to resist this limitation of their rights, they were 
penalized pursuant to the religious laws of the province. 

The Quakers came to New Netherland in 1657. They were a 
sect genuinely abhorred by the Dutch. Under the religious laws 
previously enacted against dissenters they were denied the tolera- 
tion they sought; they were expelled, imprisoned and penalized 
on various charges connected with the violation of those laws. 
The rigorous measures employed with the express purpose of 
crushing them completely are exemplified in the celebrated case 
of John Bowne: he was banished from the colony in 1663 on the 
indictment that his home in Long Island was a meeting-place for 
Quakers. The Quaker plea for freedom of conscience was not 
realized until the establishment of English rule in 1664. The 
Dutch attitude toward the sect had been one of intolerance in 
which persecution played no small part. Although Stuyvesant 
comes in for most of the criticism in this regard, his actions in 


*Hastings, op. cit., I, 387-388. 
“Cobb, op. cit., 316-317. 
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dealing with the Quakers, it should be remembered, were justi- 
fiable in view of the laws which he had sworn to maintain. He was 
reprimanded by the Directors of the Company in 1663, not because 
they discountenanced his efforts to suppress dissenting worship, 
but, rather, because they feared his zeal in the work might 
discourage immigration, and, perhaps, bring about the gradual 
depopulation of the colony. Their attitude is expressed in their 
own words to him at this time: “. . . . it is our desire to that similar 
and other sectarians may not be found there.................. 
it is our opinion that some connivance is useful, and at least the 
consciences of men ought to remain free and unshackled.”*> The 
Quakers suffered even for their personal beliefs. Alone of all the 
sects that immigrated to New Netherland, they were denied the 
privilege of worshiping in their own homes.?® 

The Jews immigrated to New Netherland in 1654 and estab- 
lished themselves there notwithstanding the efforts of Stuyvesant 
and the Dutch ministers to exclude them from the province. The 
Governor refused their petitions for a burial place, for trading 
privileges, for permission to buy land and to be left unhindered in 
the free and public exercise of their religion. Stuyvesant, writing 
to the Directors at home argued: “Giving them liberty we cannot 
refuse the Lutherans and Papists.”** The Reverend John Mega- 
polensis represents the attitude of the Dutch clergy with regard 
to the Jews. In 1655 he appealed to the Classis to have the “god- 
less rascals” removed. He points out: “For as we have here 
Papists, Mennonites and Lutherans among the Dutch; also many 
Puritans or Independents, and many Atheists and various other 
servants of Baal among the English under this government, who 
conceal themselves under the name of Christians; it would create 
a still greater confusion if the obstinate and immovable Jews came 
to settle here.’’*5 

Yet, within a few years, the Directors of the Dutch West India 
Company, for economic reasons, placed the Jews in the same class 
with other dissenters. They were permitted certain civil and trad- 


*Brodhead, of. cit., I, 707. 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., 5. 
*Zwierlein, loc. cit., 209. 
*Hastings, op. cit., I, 335-336. 
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ing privileges together with freedom of conscience. Stuyvesant’s 
“Ordinance,” however, continued in force, applying also to them, 
and the erection of Jewish synagogues was forbidden.*® 

Two other groups, on the Delaware, occupy a somewhat unique 
position in the religious history of New Netherland. Settled by 
the Swedes the territory on the Delaware had been claimed by the 
Dutch before they successfully annexed it to their possessions in 
1655. Efforts were made to suppress the dissenting Lutherans 
there but toleration was finally granted to them because disturb- 
ances elsewhere in the province rendered Stuyvesant unable to 
cope with the situation. The Lutherans, therefore, and only the 
Lutherans inhabiting the territory which formerly comprised New 
Sweden, came to enjoy the free exercise of their religion and the 
services of their own ministers.*° 

The other group to which reference has been made comprised 
the Mennonites who settled on the Delaware in 1662 under a 
contract entered into with the city of New Amsterdam. This sect 
numbered persons of any religious belief but expressly barred 
from membership “all intractable people, such as those in com- 
munion with the Roman See, usurious Jews, English stiffnecked 
Quakers, Puritans, foolhardy believers in the Millennium, and 
obstinate modern pretenders to Revelation.” By preference, the 
Mennonites had no clergy, and, although in apparent contradic- 
tion to the religious laws of the province, they were permitted 
by the Dutch government to conduct a simple religious service 
of their own.*! 

It may be admitted, in view of the religious strife prevalent in 
Europe during the era of New World colonization and the re- 
strictive policies everywhere growing out of the conflict, that 
the religious policy of the Dutch ought not to be too harshly con- 
demned nor too severely criticized. It may be, likewise, unfair 
to measure that policy, or any other, according to the more en- 
lightened and liberal standards prevailing in the world today. 
Making due allowances for the elements of time and space, how- 
ever, it has been regarded as permissible to examine and to make 


“Cobb, op. cit., 316-317. 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., 123 ff. 
"Ibid., 130-132. 
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critical reference to conditions as they existed in those times in 
order to trace and to explain the religious developments in the 
Dutch colony in North America. This has been done in the pre- 
ceding discussion. Keeping in mind the necessary distinction 
between religious toleration and religious equality,®* we conclude 
that the Dutch discountenanced the one, limiting it in many cases, 
and altogether denied the other, resorting even to persecution both 
at home and in New Netherland in order to retain the exclusive- 
ness of their established Church. 

Without at present taking into account the relations of the Dutch 
with Catholicism, there can remain no doubt but that the religious 
policy maintained in the New Netherland colony was consistently 
intolerant. First voiced in the Charter of 1640 it was subsequently 
reinforced by persecution with the rise of dissent. It was not 
simply local or temporary in character nor personal to Stuyvesant. 
Wherefore, in the light of religious conditions at home and in New 
Netherland during the period of the Dutch regime in the latter 
place, it is difficult to agree with Brodhead in all particulars when 
he says that: “In the end happier principles of government pre- 
vailed and the unnatural spirit of bigotry and persecution, which 
for a time blemished the administration of the province, yielded to 
the maxims of toleration and magnanimity which distinguished the 
people of the Netherlands.’’** 

The local government never lessened its vigilance against dis- 
senters ; the home government never repudiated its religious pol- 
icy, not even “in the end.” Stuyvesant, it is true, was mildly 
rebuked for his impetuosity, and toward the end directed to sub- 
mit all future religious enactments to the Directors of the Company 


©The difference between religious liberty or equality and freedom of 
conscience or toleration is set forth by two Protestant writers: Philip Schaff 
and Sanford H. Cobb. Schaff is concise on the point: “There is a very 
great difference between toleration and liberty. Toleration is a concession, 
which may be withdrawn; it implies a preference for the ruling form of 
faith and worship, and a practical disapproval of all other forms. It may 
be coupled with many restrictions and disabilities. We tolerate what we 
dislike, but cannot alter; we tolerate even a nuisance if we must. ... Grant- 
ing the freedom of conscience, we must by logical necessity, also grant the 
freedom of its manifestation and exercise in public worship.” 

Cf. Schaff, Philip, Church and State in the United States, New York, 
1888, 14-15; also, Cobb, of. cit., 6 ff. 

"Brodhead, op. cit., I, 746. 
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before their promulgation; but this did not constitute an essential 
change in policy.** Consequently, it would seem to be more in 
conformity with the facts to conclude that the Dutch followed “a 
consistent religious policy, which was fostered, as far as possible, in 
the colony by the provincial government and clergy, and in the 
fatherland by the Directors of the West India Chamber and by 
the Classis of the Dutch Reformed Church at Amsterdam” in order 
to maintain, almost at any cost, their Reformed Church as the estab- 
lished form of religious worship in the colony.’’*® 

To the white settlers who came under their jurisdiction the 
Dutch were unwilling to grant religious liberty; for the heathen 
natives who dwelt in their territory they undertook no serious work 
of conversion. The political interests of the States General com- 
bined with the commercial projects of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany to preclude any extensive efforts on the part of either to 
provide for the evangelization of the savages.*® 

The colonists of New Netherland found their lands already in- 
habited by many Indian tribes, the most powerful among them be- 
ing those which, sometime earlier, had penetrated into the central 
part of what is now the State of New York and had established 
there a long line of settlements between the Genesee and Hudson 
rivers which they later extended to Lake Erie. These latter tribes 
had united in a confederacy about the year 1600 and were five in 
number. Separately they are known as the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas; collectively they are known as 
the “Five Nations” or Iroquois.** 

The fur trade linked the Iroquois and the Dutch in a bond of 
friendship almost from the very beginning. A monopoly in that 
trade was secured by the latter as early as 1617 in the treaty of 
Tawesantha which they signed with the braves in that year.** 
With the other tribes in their territory, however, the Dutch occa- 
sionally found themselves at war, especially between the years 
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1642-1644 under the Director General Kieft.8® Except for this 
short period Dutch-Indian relations were, on the whole, friendly, 
although an alliance in the strict sense was not sought on either 
side. 

Although it was not a general policy of those concerned with 
the improvement of New Netherland, and although those in charge 
of the management of the colony took no active interest in the 
conversion of the Indians to Christianity, except to urge occa- 
sionally that something be done in that regard, a few of the Dutch 
ministers, notably Michaelius and Megapolensis, undertook work 
of that nature; they were not very successful. In a letter to a 
minister of Amsterdam dated August 11, 1628, the Reverend 
Jonas Michaelius admitted that he could do nothing for the 
adults among the Indians but intimated that something might 
be done for their children if a separation of one from the other 
could be achieved. His delineation of the Indian character and 
his solution of the problem, as set forth in the same letter, are 
interesting : 

“As to the natives of this country, I find them entirely 
savage and wild, strangers to all decency, yea, uncivil and 
stupid as garden poles, proficient in all wickedness and god- 
lessness ; devilish men, who serve nobody but the devil, that 
is, the spirit, which, in their language, they call Menetto; 
under which title they comprehend everything that is subtle 
and crafty and beyond human skill and power. They have 
so much witchcraft, divination, sorcery, and wicked tricks, 
that they cannot be held in by any bands and locks. They are 
as thievish and treacherous as they are tall; and in cruelty 
they are altogether inhuman, more than treacherous, far ex- 
ceeding the Africans.”’*° 


He then speaks of the difficulties connected with the work of in- 
structing them and emphasizes the following points: 


“Their language, which is the first thing to be employed 
with them, methinks is entirely peculiar. Many of our com- 


"O'Callaghan, E. B., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York, Albany, (1856-1887), I, 151, 187; Broadhead, of. cit., 
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mon people call it an easy language, which is soon learned, 
but I am of a contrary opinion.* 


* * * * 


It would be well then to leave the parents as they are, and 
begin with the children who are still young. So be it. But 
they ought in youth to be separated from their parents; yea, 
from their whole nation. For, without this, they would forth- 
with be as much accustomed as their parents to heathenish 
tricks and deviltries, which are kneaded naturally in their 
hearts by themselves through a just judgment of God; so 
that having once, by habit, obtained deep root, they would 
with great difficulty to emancipated therefrom. But this sep- 
aration is hard to effect, for the parents have a strong affection 
for their children, and are very loth to part with them; and 
when they are separated from them, as we have already had 
proof, the parents are never contented, but take them away 
stealthily, or induce them to run away.*” 
* * * * 

I hope to keep a watchful eye over these people, and to learn 
as much of their language as will be practicable, and to seek 
better opportunities for their instruction than hitherto it has 
been possible to find.’ 


The “better opportunities,” apparently were not forthcoming. At 
least, we find no further evidence of the missionary labors of 
Jonas Michaelius among the people of the race he found to be 
“entirely savage and wild.” 

The Reverend John Megapolensis appears to have been the most 
zealous of the Dutch ministers in the matter of imparting religious 
instruction to the Indians. He undertook to convert the Mo- 
hawks, learned their language and conductid services for them, 
which some attended, at Rensselaerswyck. His endeavors, how- 
ever, were not attended with success ; the few Mohawks who heard 
him seldom advanced beyond the instruction stage.** 

On the whole, the missionary activities of the Dutch were ex- 
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tremely limited. Their ministers succeeded in making only one 
Indian convert.*® In a letter dated August 5, 1657, and addressed 
to the Classis of Amsterdam, the Dutch ministers, John Mega- 
polensis and Samuel Drisius summed up their attempts to convert 
the red men and gave an account of the waywardness of their sole 
convert: 

“We can say but little of the conversion of the heathens 
or Indians here, and see no way to accomplish it, until they 
are subdued by the numbers and power of our people, and 
reduced to some sort of civilization ; and also unless our people 
set them a better example than they have done heretofore. 

“We have had an Indian here with us for about two years. 
He can read and write Dutch very well. We have instructed 
him in the fundamental principles of our religion, and he 
answers publicly in Church, and can repeat the Command- 
ments. We have given him a Bible, hoping he might do 
some good among the Indians, but it all resulted in nothing. 
He took to drinking brandy, he pawned the Bible, and turned 
into a regular beast, doing more harm than good among the 
Indians.’’*® 


If their ecclesiastical superiors at home had shown more in- 
terest and if the Dutch ministers in New Netherland had dis- 
played more zeal, the Dutch mission for the Indians might not 
have failed as completely as it did. As it was, however, one real 
obstacle stood in the way of their efforts and hindered any pro- 
gress they might have made, and that, as Megapolensis points out 
in the portion of his letter just quoted, was the unedifying example 
of the Dutch people themselves.47 Even the Indians recognized 
a contrast between Dutch preaching and Dutch living; they wit- 
nessed abuses in conduct which they could not reconcile with the 
teachings of the Dutch ministers.*® 

The effects of the religious attitude of the Dutch with regard 
to the status of one other form of religious belief in New Nether- 
land remains to be considered. That other form of religious belief 
is Catholicism. The preceding discussion has been regarded as 
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essential to a proper understanding of the relations between the 
Dutch and the Catholics with whom they came in contact in the 
New World. It has been pointed out that Catholics, more than 
others, suffered religious persecution in the Dutch Republic. In 
New Netherland the situation might at first glance seem to have 
been reversed. Nearly every other religion differing from the 
Dutch Reformed was severely repressed, while the records reveal 
little or nothing of a Dutch-Catholic conflict. As a result, his- 
torians agree in stating that Catholics in New Netherland were 
not persecuted ; that the Dutch, in fact, were kindly disposed toward 
Catholics ; that they were friendly and even helpful to the Catho- 
lic missionaries who undertook the evangelization of the Indians in 
their province. The latter fact is especially true and will be re- 
ferred to again in conjunction with the work of the missionaries 
in New Netherland. It may be suggested here, however, that the 
Dutch possibly felt that they could afford to be friendly since they 
themselves were indifferent to the religion of the Indians and re- 
garded the efforts of the Catholic priests among them to be futile 
or capable only of slight success. 

Without overtly discrediting any magnanimity on the part of 
the Dutch in their relations with Catholics in New Netherland, it 
can be certainly stated that their national antipathy toward Catholi- 
cism underwent no definite change during their government of 
that colony; and, furthermore, that the almost total absence of 
persecution can be explained without attributing to the Dutch 
authorities either more liberality toward Catholicism than to the 
dissenting Protestant creeds or a concession to Catholics of equal- 
ity with themselves in religious matters. 

With respect to the Catholics who settled in New Netherland 
we shall find that they were very few in number all through the 
years of the Dutch regime. This fact can be attributed partially 
to the attitude of the home government and partially to the in- 
fluence of that attitude on the Catholics themselves. The authori- 
ties at home cannot be said to have looked favorably on Catholic 
emigration to their colony across the sea. To have done so would 
have been to invite certain opposition to their religious policies— 
an inevitable consequence of allowing Catholics freely to settle in 
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New Netherland. The Directors and Classis were anxious to avoid 
trouble of that nature and particularly from that source; un- 
doubtedly they exerted themselves to eliminate and to prevent it. 
New Netherland was a Dutch colony created by the Dutch for 
those who might be expected to dwell there in conformity with the 
religious regulations enacted to safeguard and maintain the ex- 
clusive worship of the established Dutch Church.*® It can be 
reasonably assumed that those who were permitted to emigrate 
from the mother country were adherents of or affiliated with the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Catholics, certainly, were not num- 
bered among the first emigrants who were mostly Walloons. It 
is doubtful, as a matter of fact, that there were any Catholic colon- 
ists in New Netherland down to the issuance of the Charter of 
1640. Not until several years after that date do we find mention 
of a few Catholics residing at New Amsterdam. 

Even supposing that they were not positively excluded, how- 
ever, the Catholics of the United Netherlands probably saw no 
advantage in migrating to a colony where they could hope for no 
better treatment than they were receiving at home. Catholics of 
other European nations were probably not persuaded to go to 
New Netherland for a similar reason. The Charter of 1640 en- 
couraged foreign immigration, as has been previously stated, but 
it held out no inducement to Catholics because, at the same time, 
it provided for the establishment of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and the exclusion of all other forms of public worship. There is 
no trace of any departure in practise from this expressed attitude ; 
and it was only in the last year of Dutch supremacy in New Neth- 
erland, 1664, that Stuyvesant, then Governor of the province, 
suggested to the Directors of the Dutch West India Company that: 
“Tt would be highly desirable that the yet waste lands . . . should 
be settled and cultivated by the oppressed; on the one side by the 
Roman Catholics of France. . . .”°° So far as we know nothing 
came of this suggestion; a short time after it had been submitted 
the Dutch lost New Netherland. 


““McGuire, Edward J., “An Historical Sketch of the Relations of Church 
and State in New York,” United States Catholic Historical Society, Histort- 
CAL REcorDs AND Stupies, II (1900), 105. 

“Brodhead, op. cit., I, 734. 
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The religious policy of the Dutch, then, is significant for at least 
this: it was more or less positively responsible for the curtailment 
of the growth of Catholicism in New Netherland. Under existing 
conditions Catholics were not encouraged to settle there; as a 
religious society manifesting a public worship of its own Catholi- 
cism was excluded by law; Catholics could not hope for that equal- 
ity or freedom which the exercise of their religion demanded. It 
is not difficult, therefore, to assign reasons which account for 
the small and almost insignificant percentage of the population the 
Catholics comprised from the earliest days of New York history 
down to 1664. 

Those Catholics who did come to take up their residence in 
New Netherland, lived under the disabilities above described. They 
were scattered; there is no evidence that they attempted a public 
worship of their own. And, consequently, when it is asserted 
that they were not persecuted by the Dutch, their insignificance 
with regard to the rest of the population should be borne in mind. 
As a group they offered no problem to the local government; 
where there was no opposition there was no persecution. If Catho- 
lics had attempted to organize their own worship or if priests 
had come with the purpose of establishing missions among them, 
we might very easily expect them to have been as vigorously op- 
posed as those other dissenters who attempted to exempt them- 
selves from the established order. Witness, for example, the only 
recorded instance of what might be termed direct persecution of 
Catholics. In 1658 “Nicholas the Frenchman,” a resident of Breu- 
kelen, was arrested by Peter Tonnermann, the sheriff of that place, 
for refusing to pay the tax levied on each iahabitant toward the 
salary of the Reverend Mr. Polhemus, the Dutch minister. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the sheriff, the culprit had “insolently 
pleaded the frivilous excuse . . . that he was a Catholic.”®' He 
was punished for his insolence by a fine of 12 guilders.52 Others 
may have been fined for the same or similar reasons, but “Nicho- 
las the Frenchman” is the only avowed Catholic whose name 
appears in the records for refusing to contribute his share to 


"O'Callaghan, History of New Netherland, Il, 353. 
"= Ibid. 
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the support of the Dutch Church. Furthermore if, out of the few 
Catholics in New Netherland one claimed exemption, it is but 
reasonable to expect that had they been found there in greater 
numbers, some kind of leadership would have emerged in an effort 
to resist any law forbidding the public exercise of their religion. 
It is almost inconceivable to suppose that any organized group of 
Catholics would allow to pass without protest or complaint the 
outlawing of their religion. 

The assumption, on the other hand, that the Dutch would be 
more partial to such a group than to other dissenting groups is 
equally inconceivable, especially in the light of the anti-Catholic 
spirit prevalent in the United Netherlands. Not only at home but 
also in New Netherland might Catholics expect the opposition of 
the Dutch. The temper of the populace in general can be per- 
ceived in a protest denouncing Stuyvesant’s management of the 
affairs of the province in 1653. A group of Dutch settlers de- 
scribed his administration as being “after the manner of a popish 
inquisition” and they petitioned that the “tyrannical yoke” be 
removed.** Stuyvesant himself when he suggested that Catho- 
lics be encouraged to settle in New Netherland cannot be credited 
with being favorable to them as Catholics or of a desire of show- 
ing them more partiality than he had previously shown to other 
dissenting groups. It is beyond question that he of all the Dutch 
Governors was zealous in the extreme in the suppression of organ- 
ized dissenting worship whether it came to be manifested either 
publicly or privately. He regarded it as “desirable” that Catholics 
migrate to the Dutch province in order to increase the population, 
to cultivate the soil, and, perhaps, to help defend New Netherland 
against possible invasion. The refuge to the oppressed he spoke 
about scarcely included any notion of freedom in the matter of 
religious worship. 

Additional and more positive light is thrown on the Dutch atti- 
tude toward Catholics in a letter written by Augustine Heermans, 
Vice Director and Commissary of New Amstel, to William Beek- 
man, Vice-Director of all the South River Territory. The letter 


O'Callaghan, E. B., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York, Il, 151. 
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is dated February 5, 1661, and it informs Beekman that two com- 
missioners from Maryland had come and inquired of Heermans 
whether Catholics from Maryland might find refuge in that part 
of New Netherland. The commissioners were Captain Wheeler 
and Ulrick Anthony. Heermans reported his decision in the 
matter as follows: “. . . . our conscience would not tolerate such a 
sect. If he (Wheeler) remains quiet, and no others of the same 
breed shall arrive ' .e hither, I shall tolerate them till I shall have 
received your honour’s further orders; but by an unexpected 
increase I shall command them to depart in conformity to the 
orders of your honour.’** Thus were Catholics who sought refuge 
under Dutch jurisdiction from the animosity they felt in Mary- 
land refused toleration in the South River portion of New Nether- 
land. 

The foregoing suppositions with whatever could be found by 
way of proving them have been offered to explain the facts. The 
facts show that there was very little persecution of Catholics in 
New Netherland; that the Dutch were not aggressively engaged 
in suppressing Catholicism; that the local government passed no 
laws expressly against Catholicism and that the Dutch did not 
directly oppose the missionaries who labored to convert the In- 
dians in their territory. Notwithstanding these facts, the reasons 
advanced to explain what appears to have been a departure from 
Dutch intolerance are valid. The departure in sentiment from 
their national anti-Catholic attitude is only apparent; that atti- 
tude exercised an unmistakable influence on the growth of Cath- 
olocism in New Netherland. Except for the work of a few 
missionaries, who scarcely had any contact with the white settle- 
ments, Catholicism there might be said not to have existed at all. 
The local government did not have a Catholic problem. It was 
not until many years after the fall of that government that the 
first positive manifestations of an anti-Catholic bigotry appeared 
and then it seems to have been of English origin. Nevertheless, 
even at that time no change could be detected in the Dutch atti- 


“Griffin, Martin, “Commissioners from Catholics of Maryland seek in 
1661, toleration in the New Netherlands territory on the South River (now 
Delaware and Pennsylvania), not Granted.” American Catholic Historical 
Researches, 1X, 147-148. 
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tude. Forming not the least part of the population of New York 
they did not put themselves on record, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, as having been opposed to the expression of bigotry. 
In view of their whole religious outlook, especially the Dutch atti- 
tude with regard to the Catholic Church in the United Nether- 
lands, it is more likely to be supposed that they did not find a mani- 
festation of hostility toward Catholicism disagreeable or unwelcome. 








II 


Tue CaTHOLIc MISSIONARIES IN NEw NETHERLAND 


Christianity came to the Indian inhabitants of New Netherland 
not only from the Dutch ministers but also, and in far greater 
measure, from still another source. To the cantons of the Iro- 
quois, particularly, went the pioneer missionaries of the Dutch 
neighbors on the North, the French Jesuits from Canada. They 
brought with them the truths of the Catholic Faith, the light of 
which they were filled with an unquenchable desire to diffuse. 
From the very outset these missionaries were hampered in a way 
such as the Dutch ministers were not. They inherited the enmity 
toward the French that the Iroquois had nourished from the time 
Champlain had unfortunately allied himself with their enemies. 
The confederated tribes continued to link the French with Cham- 
plain, and although not openly hostile at first, they stood in time 
as barriers to French commerce and the efforts of the French 
missionaries to instruct them. 

The first on the list of the missionaries who instructed the In- 
dian tribes occupying territory within the present boundaries of 
New York State, is the Recollect, Father Joseph de la Roche 
Dallion,—also the first white man and the first Catholic priest to 
set foot in the extreme western portion of that State.1 His attempt 
was many years in advance of the establishment of the first Jesuit 
mission among the Iroquois. His chosen field of labor bordered 
the Iroquois frontier and extended westward to Lake Erie and 
the Niagara. The Indians with whom he associated himself were 
known as the Neutrals.2, Encouraged by Joseph le Caron, an- 
other member of his Order, and accompanied by two Frenchmen, 
Dallion set out from the Huron country in Canada on October 18, 
1626. His destination was the Niagara region where the Neutrals 
dwelt. On his arrival at their first village, six days later, he was 


*“This religious was, so far as can now be ascertained, the first Catholic 
priest from Canada who penetrated into the present territory of the United 
States.” Cf. Shea, John Gilmary, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, 
New York, 1886, 224. 

*The Neutrals inhabited both banks of the Niagara. 
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cordially received by the natives who regarded him at first as 
something of a curiosity.* He himself recounts his first contact 
with them: “There I told them as well as I could, that I came on 
behalf of the French to contract alliance and friendship with them, 
and to invite them to come to trade. I also begged them to allow 
me to remain in their country to (be able to) instruct them in 
the law of our God, which is the only means of going to heaven 
(Paradise). They accepted all my offers, and showed me that 
they were very agreeable.’’* 

Dallion was immediately adopted by the tribe and entrusted to 
the care of Soharissen, its chief. After a short period of three 
months which he spent among the Neutrals, and quite satisfied 
with the progress he was making, something happened which at 
once cooled the friendship of the Indians toward the missionary. 
The Hurons, actuated by jealousy when they heard he had pro- 
posed leading them to trade with the French, circulated reports 
against the character of the priest and the French people generally 
which aroused the suspicions and antagonism of the Neutrals 
against him. He was thereupon robbed and beaten by a group 
from one of their villages and barely escaped death at their hands. 
Acting on the advices of his former companions on the mission in 
the Huron country, he left the Neutrals and returned to Canada.® 

Due to the short time circumstances permitted him to stay in 
the Niagara region, Dallion had not accomplished all he had set out 
to do. He continued, nevertheless, to believe that much might be 
done among the Neutrals and that a mission for them should be 
undertaken. He speaks of his own work and the promising char- 
acter of the mission he proposed : 


“T did my best to learn their manners and way of living. 
During my stay I visited them in their cabins to know and 
instruct them. I found them tractable enough, and I often 
made the little children, who are very bright, naked, and 
dishevelled, make the sign of the (holy) cross.® 


“Le Clercq, Christian, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, 
(translated with notes by John G. Shea), New York, 1881, I, 264-265. 

‘Ibid., 265. 

"Le Clercq, op. cit., I, 265-269; cf. Shea, John G., History of the Catholic 
Missions Among the Indian Tribes of the United States: 1529-1854, New 
York, 1854, 170. 

"Le Clercq, op. cit., I, 266. 
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“... I have no hesitation in saying that we should settle 
there rather than elsewhere. Undoubtedly with a longer stay 
there would be hope of advancing God’s glory, which should 
be more sought than aught else, and their conversion is more 
to be hoped for than that of the Hurons.’”? 


A letter which Dallion wrote to a friend in Paris, dated July 18, 
1627, and written at Tonachin, a Huron village in Canada, is a 
noteworthy contribution to the early history of the State of New 
York. The missionary quite naturally describes the section of 
the country he visited together with the life and character of the 
natives who lived there. Some of the observations from this Cath- 
olic source are of historical interest : 


“The country of this neutral nation is incomparably larger, 
more beautiful, and better than any other of all these coun- 
tries. There is an incredible number of stags, great abund- 
ance of moose or elk, beaver, wild-cats, and black squirrels 
larger than the French; a great quantity of wild geese, tur- 
keys, cranes, and other animals, which are there all winter, 
which is not long and rigorous as in Canada. No snow had 
fallen by the 22nd of November, and it never was over two 
feet deep, and began to melt on the 26th of January. On the 
8th of March there was none at all in the open places, though 
there was a little indeed still left in the low grounds (woods). 
A stay there is quite recreating and convenient; the woods 
furnish much excellent fish; the earth gives good grain, more 
than is needed. They have squashes, beans and other vege- 
tables in abundance, a very good oil, which they call Atour- 
onton.® 

“Their real business is hunting and war. Out of that they 
are very lazy, and you see them, like beggars in France, 
when they have their fill, lying on their belly in the sun. 
Their life, like that of the Hurons, is very impure, and their 
manners and customs are quite the same. Their language is 
different, however, yet they understood each other, as (the 
Algoumequins and) Montagnais do.”?® 


"Thid., 270. 

"Le Clercq, op. cit., I, 263-272: has the letter abridged. 

*Ibid., 269-270. The reference to oil is probably the first mention of petro- 
leum “which seems to have come from the spring near the present town 
of Cuba in Alleghany County New York.” Cf. Shea’s note in Le Clercq, 
I, 270; also, Griffin, Martin I. J., “American Catholic Historical Notes,” 
American Catholic Historical Researches, XXIII (1906), 340. 

Le Clercq, op. cit., I, 270-271. 
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The Neutral Indians did not see another Catholic missionary 
until many years had elapsed after Dallion’s visit. In 1640 the hero 
Jesuit of the Huron mission in Canada, St. John de Brebeuf, came 
to them. Although not generally mentioned in connection with 
the early missions in New York, Brebeuf is peculiarly entitled to 
be so mentioned—for two reasons. First, he was at least remotely 
concerned with them inasmuch as he sought to evangelize the Neu- 
trals who resided partially on territory now included within the 
boundaries of that State, and, possibly, even traversed what is New 
York territory today. Secondly, He met his death as a result of 
the cruel handiwork of original New Yorkers, the Iroquois. Con- 
sequently, some brief notice of that illustrious missionary should 
be made in these pages. 

In a letter written to the General of the Society of Jesus at Rome 
and dated, Quebec, August 20, 1641, Brebeuf speaks of two mis- 
sions recently undertaken by members of the Order: one for the 
Algonquins and another for the Neutrals. After discussing the 
first, he reports of the second as follows: “. . . . the other, in that 
nation which we call Neutral, in which there is a great harvest; 
for there are in it about 40 villages, filled with many inhabitants. 
Now this last mission fell to the portion of Father Calmonotus 
(Father Chaumonot) and me. We spent five months therein, and 
in truth we suffered much. Few indeed lent us a willing ear; 
many vexed, calumniated, and wronged us; yet, when we left 
them we were invited by the principal men to return.” 

It is not certain that Brebeuf crossed the present western bound- 
ary of New York. The question has not been taken up by hist- 
orians, but it is certain, as one writer says, that he and Chaumonot 
“visited the Neuters, north of Lake Erie.’’!* 

Both attempts to bring Christianity to the Neutrals failed. No 
further attempts to instruct them, as a nation, were made; they 
were subsequently destroyed by the Iroquois, the survivors being 
assimilated by the latter.’* 


“Thwaites, Rueben Gold, Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, Travels 
and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, XX, 103, 105; XXXIV, 163; cf. Le Clercq, of. cit., I, 
400 (footnote). 

ao John J., S.J., The Jesuit Martyrs of North America, New York, 
1925, 146. 

*Le Clercq, op. cit., I, 400 (footnote). 
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When St. John de Brebeuf left the country of the Neutrals he 
went back to Canada where he spent himself unsparingly until 
his death in the work of instructing the Hurons in the Faith. He 
died a martyr and saint, March 16, 1649.4 

East of the Neutral nation lay the powerful and populous Iro- 
quois tribes. The Recollects had for a long time, even before 
Dallion crossed the Niagara, contemplated a mission among the 
nations of that confederacy, particularly for the westernmost 
branch, the Senecas, and also, at a later date (1627), for the 
Mohawks. Those mentioned in connection with these projects 
were Fathers Nicholas Viel and William Poulain and Brother 
Gervase Mohier, all Recollects.° For many reasons, not the least 
among which was the Mohawk disposition for war, their plans 
were either not realized or had to be abandoned. 

The French Jesuits were the first to bring the Gospel to the 
Iroquois in New Netherland. Their penetration for the first 
time into the latter’s domain came about in an unexpected way. 
It happened in 1642 and was directly effected by the Mohawks 
who were on the warpath against the Hurons and the French. In 
that year they captured a relief party which was making its way 
back to the Huron mission with supplies from Quebec. Among 
their captives was the Jesuit, Isaac Jogues. With him Catholicism 
came to the Mohawk cabins and by him was begun the first of a 
series of missions which those who were involuntarily responsible 
for their inception were destined frequently to impede and destroy. 

The first period of missionary activity among the Iroquois wit- 
nessed the efforts of the following French Jesuits: St. Isaac Jogues 
(1642-1643; 1646), Francis J. Bressani (1644), Joseph A. Poncet 
(1653), Simon le Moyne (1654-1658 ; 1661-1662), Peter J. Chau- 
monot (1655-1658), Claude Dablon (1655-1658), Francis J. Le 
Mercier (1656-1657), René Menard (1656-1658), James Fremin 
(1656-1658), Paul Rageneau (1657-1658) and Francis Duperon 
(1657-1658).1® The base of their operations was Quebec; from 


“Shea, op. cit., 190, 499; Wynne, of. cit., 12, 14-15. 

*Shea, op. cit., 205-206. 

*Dates indicate years spent on the mission. For biographical sketches, 
cf. Corrigan, Most Rev. Michael Augustine, “Register of the Clergy Laboring 
in the Archdiocese of New York from Early Missionary Times to 1885,” 
United States Catholic Historical Society, HisroricaL Recorps AND STUDIES, 
I, (1899-1900), 18 ff. 
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there they proceeded usually by way of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes into New Netherland.'* The work of Jogues, Bressani 
and Poncet was merely incidental to the captive existence to which 
they were forced to submit themselves during their respective so- 
journs among the fiercest of the Iroquois tribes, the Mohawks. 
Although they did not succeed in establishing a permanent mission, 
these three pioneers paved the way for other Jesuits who were soon 
to follow them. 

Isaac Jogues was taken a captive into New Netherland in Aug- 
ust, 1642. The story of that capture and of his subsequent rela- 
tions with the Indians of the Mohawk tribe has been frequently 
told. In the summer of 1642 he had undertaken a dangerous 
journey to Quebec in order to bring relief to the distress then 
prevailing in the Huron mission, where he was, at the time, en- 
gaged in missionary work. He managed to reach the source of 
supplies without mishap, but on the return trip he was, with the 
companions of his journey, attacked by a superior band of the 
Mohawks. Jogues and those who accompanied him were quickly 
subdued and unceremoniously conducted to the Iroquois towns 
located on the Mohawk River. All along the way and in each 
of the villages through which they passed inhuman cruelties were 
inflicted upon them by the savages. As the leader of the expedi- 
tion Jogues suffered most.1® When they arrived, finally, at the 
present site of Auriesville, the courageous missionary, notwith- 
standing the fact that he supposed death to be imminent, risked 
his life still further by administering the Sacraments—probably 
for the first time on New York soil—to other prisoners of the 
Mohawks. There he heard the Confessions of several Huron 
Christians and baptized three others. He was, following this, an 
unwilling witness when three Hurons, including the courageous 
Chief and guide of the expedition, Ahasistari, were put to death. 
Contrary to his own expectations the life of the missionary was 
spared, at least for the time being. A short time later, however, 


“Hughes, Thomas, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Text, Part II, New York, 1917, 230. 

“The Canadian expedition numbered about forty in all, mostly Hurons 
except Jogues and the two laymen or donnes, René Goupil and William 
Couture, who had associated themselves with the work of the Jesuits. 
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an Indian hatchet ended the life of his companion, René Goupil.’® 
Feeling himself to be alone, and discouraged by the turn events had 
taken, Jogues entered upon a period of captivity and slavery in 
which he was forced to devote his energies to the performance of 
the most menial tasks in the service of the Indians. With no little 
difficulty he learned the language of his captors and was adopted 
by an old squaw who was kind to him and helped him in his efforts 
in that direction. After a time, sufficient liberty was allowed to 
enable him to minister to the Christians who were prisoners like 
himself in the various Iroquois villages, to baptize infants whom 
he found in danger of death, likewise to instruct, baptize or ab- 
solve, as circumstances required, other captives of the Mohawks 
whom he found either under the death sentence or actually on 
their way to be burned at the stake. In all, Jogues baptized about 
seventy persons during his stay on the Mohawk. Most of these, it 
is true, were close to death. After about fourteen months of servi- 
tude, lightened only by the good offices he was able to perform 
by reason of his priesthood, Jogues, convinced finally that the In- 
dians planned his death, consented to allow the Dutch to effect his 
deliverance from them. It was ultimately managed and he sailed 
to Europe in November, 1643.°° 

In April of the following year another Jesuit missionary from 
Canada, Francis Joseph Bressani, came to the Iroquois country 
under circumstances almost identical with those which had re- 
sulted in Jogues’ being brought a captive to New Netherland. He 
was appointed by his superior to undertake the same dangerous 
journey to the Huron mission with provisions sent to alleviate its 
now destitute condition. He set out from Quebec with a party of 
Hurons and as he was ascending the St. Lawrence he was taken 
by a war party of Mohawks who led him in the same cruel man- 


*The best account of these events we have from Jogues himself in a 
letter written to his provincial August 5, 1643; cf. translation in Wynne, 
op. cit., 154-174. 

*Shea, John G., History of the Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes 
of the United States, 1529-1854, New York, 1854, 208-212 Brodhead, of. cit., 
I, 345-346; Jogues, Isaac, S.J., Novum Belgum, translated with notes by John 
G. Shea, New York, 1862, 5-16; Parkman, Francis,’ The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century, Boston, 1925, 305-334; for short biogra- 
phy: —- T. J., S.J., Pioneer Priests of North America, New York, 
1908, I, 1-42. 
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ner over the same trail traversed by his predecessor. While a cap- 
tive on the Mohawk, Bressani received one Huron convert into the 
Church, a prisoner who was being led to the stake. About three 
months from the time of his capture the missionary was sold to 
the Dutch at Fort Orange by an old Indian woman who had 
previously adopted him. He was taken to New Amsterdam from 
which place he boarded a vessel bound for Europe.?? 

One year later, on July 5, 1645, the Mohawks sought peace with 
the French. In the presence of both Jogues and Bressani, who, 
after a brief respite from their missionary labors, had returned to 
Canada, the representatives of that tribe negotiated a treaty and 
requested that a missionary be sent to instruct them in their own 
country.** Their petition later encouraged Jerome Lalement, the 
Superior of the Jesuit Missions, to inaugurate a new mission for 
the Iroquois. He conferred on this project the name “Mission of 
the Martyrs,” a title already verified in the death of René Goupil 
and one that would be further substantiated. 

Father Jogues was selected to found the new mission for the 
Mohawks. He made a preliminary visit to their country to secure 
the ratification of the peace negotiations begun in July, 1645. For 
this purpose he set out almost a year later, on May 16, 1646, pro- 
ceeding from Three Rivers by way of Lake Champlain to Lake 
George, down the Hudson to Fort Orange, and thence to the land 
of the Mohawks.*? There he was welcomed as an ambassador in 
the customary Indian fashion and successfully completed his mis- 
sion. He returned to Quebec in July of the same year. At the 
time of his departure he had determined to come back to the 
Mohawks as a missionary. Nothwithstanding constant rumors of 
continual Iroquois uprisings, Jogues set out again on what was to 
be his last excursion to what is now central New York State.*4 


"Shea, op. cit., 212-214; for biography, cf. ibid., 195 and Campbell, of. cit., 
I, 42-60. 

“William Couture who had been captured with Jogues in 1642 was one 
of the ambassadors; he was released to the French on this occasion; cf. 
Parkman, op. cit., 382, 385-386, 394-395. 

*Jogues gave Lake George the name “Lac St. Sacrament” because he had 
reached that spot on the eve of Corpus Christi. It received its present 
name from Sir William Johnson at a later date. John Gilmary Shea appro- 
priately suggested that it be called “Lake Jogues”; cf. Parkman, of. cit., 397. 

*Jogues himself felt it would be his last missionary journey. His words 
on leaving were: “Ibo et non redibo.” 
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He was accompanied by a lay, John Lalande. As he approached 
the end of his journey the intrepid apostle to the Indians found 
the Mohawks prepared for war. They seized him as they had 
done before and led him to the scene of his former captivity. The 
date was October 17, 1646. On the following day Jogues was 
put to death. The next morning his companion, Lalande, and 
a Huron guide, were forced to share his fate. Thus the first 
Canadian attempt to found a mission for the Iroquois came to an 
end almost simultaneously with its beginning. Except to fertilize 
the soil with his blood Jogues had accomplished but little toward 
the evangelization of the Mohawks.*® 

Historians without exception are lavish in their praise of the 
first priest to lay down his life for the Faith in New Netherland. 
Parkman eulogizes him: 


“Thus died Isaac Jogues, one of the purest examples of 
Roman Catholic virtue which the Western Continent has 
seen. The priests, his associates, praise his humility, and 
tell us that it reached the point of self-contempt,—a crown- 
ing virtue in their eyes; that he regarded himself as nothing, 
and lived solely to do the will of God as uttered by the lips 
of his superiors. They add that, when left to the guidance 
of his own judgment, his self-distrust made him very slow 
of decision, but that when acting under orders he knew neither 
hesitation nor fear. With all his gentleness, he had a certain 
warmth or vivacity of temperament; and we have seen how, 
during his first captivity, while humbly submitting to every 
caprice of his tyrants and appearing to rejoice in abasement, 
a derisive word against his faith would change the lamb into 
a lion, and the lips that seemed so tame would speak in sharp 
tones of menace and reproof.”*® 


Scarcely two months before he died Jogues penned a descrip- 
tion of New Netherland which he entitled, Novum Belgium. It 
was written at Three Rivers in Canada, August 3, 1646, a short 
time before he set out on his mission to the Mohawks. Father 
Jogues was peculiarly well fitted to give a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the Dutch province. He had traversed it from North to 
South in 1642-1643 ; he was an impartial eye-witness to everything 


*Shea, op. cit., 214-218; Broadhead, of. cit., 1, 423; Wynne, of. cit., 188-191; 
Parkman, op. cit., 395-403. 
“Parkman, of. cit., 403. 
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he observed and recorded; and he wrote within three years after 
his first visit to the colony. Although gratitude to the Dutch prob- 
ably colored his account in some slight degree, it remains, never- 
theless, one of the earliest and most valuable contemporary con- 
tributions to the history of the territory which was, at the time, 
the State of New York in process of formation. It contains an 
account of the observations Jogues made there in the year of his 
captivity in relation to the geography, topography, climate, popu- 
lation and government of New Netherland, interspersed with in- 
teresting and comprehensive glimpses into the social and religious 
life, manners and customs of the Dutch colonists who lived there 
in those early years. These and many other topics find place in 
the brief description.** 

Not until seven years after the death of Jogues did another 
Jesuit missionary from Canada come into the Mohawk country. 
In the meantime, the Iroquois had been almost continually on the 
warpath against the other tribes, some of which they had either 
dispersed or wiped out completely. They ravaged Canada, break- 
ing up the Indian settlements and Catholic missions there ; periodi- 
cally, moreover, they even threatened the strongholds of the French. 
In the course of one of their raids, on Cape Rouge, August 20, 
1653, they seized another priest, Anthony Joseph Poncet, whom 
they obliged “to run the gauntlet through half a hundred armed 
savages” and hurried along the same trails over which they had 
previously conducted Jogues and Bressani.** His life, however, 
was spared, and for the duration of the period he was forced to 


“Cf. Jogues, Rev. Isaac, S.J., Novum Belgium: An Account of New Nether- 
land in 1643-1644, New York, 1862. This description was privately printed 
by John Gilmary Shea, who edited it together with a facsimile of Jogues’ 
original manuscript, a printed copy and a translation from the French of 
the same, De Laet’s map of Nova Anglia, Novum Belgium et Virginia, a 
sketch of the life of Jogues and his own notes with reference to the text of 
the manuscript itself. The translated document can be found also in: O’Calla- 
ghan, E. B., Documentary History of the State of New York, Albany, 1849- 
1851, IV, 21-24. The latter copy is reprinted in the American Catholic His- 
torical Researches, XXII (1905), 308-313. 

The writing of Jogues and other papers referring to his incarceration in 
New Netherland have been collected: cf. Shea, J. G., “The Jogues Papers” 
(translated and arranged with a memoir), New York Historical Society, 
Collections, second series, III, Part I (1857), 161-229. 

*Hastings, Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, I, 315. 
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remain with them he was placed in the custody of an old squaw.*® 
After they had taken Poncet captive the fortunes of war turned 
against the Iroquois, and, finally, when the Mohawks sued for 
peace with Canada, the release of the Jesuit was demanded by 
that government as a preliminary to the negotiations. Poncet was 
accordingly conducted back to Quebec by an Iroquois delegation 
on November 5, 1653. He had accomplished nothing by way of 
evangelizing the Indians then inhabiting New Netherland.*° 

When they had released Poncet the Iroquois made known their 
desires to resume peaceful relations with the French by sending 
delegations from the various tribes to Canada. O’Callaghan ques- 
tions their motives: “The friendship exhibited at this period by 
the savages covered, however, a deeper policy than the mere de- 
sire for peace. Their continual wars had thinned their ranks, and 
they were desirous to obtain the removal of the Hurons to their 
country to supply the places of those they had lost. This motive 
alone induced them to restore Poncet.’’*! 

The government of Canada at this time required the services 
of a representative to secure a basis for a lasting peace with the 
Iroquois. They found one in the person of Simon le Moyne, the 
Jesuit missionary, who, before his death in 1665, acted ably in 
that capacity on several occasions.** His first visit to the Iro- 
quois, resulted, among other things, in the establishment of a per- 
manent mission in New York and in the erection of the first 
Catholic chapel there in 1654. 

A delegation from Onondaga was the first to come to Canada. 
Chosen to act as interpreter and to conclude peace negotiations 
begun with them on February 5, 1654, Fatler Le Moyne set out 
from Quebec in July, and was welcomed in the principal village 
of the Iroquois, Onondaga, about one month later.** Scarcely 
had he embarked with the Onondaga deputation when one from 


*°Marthurin Franchetot, a Frenchman who was taken with him was burned 
at the stake, September 8, 1653; cf., Campbell, of. cit., I, 64, 66. 

"Brodhead, op. cit., I, 564; Shea, op. cit., 218-220; for biography, cf. 
Campbell, of. cit., I, 61-74. 

“History of New Netherland, Il, 302. 

“Campbell, of. cit., 75-100 (biographical). 

"Before his arrival at Onondaga, Le Moyne ministered to the Huron 
Christians whom he met at Oswego. 
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the Mohawks, with recommendations from the Dutch at Bever- 
wyck, arrived in Quebec to make a similar request for peace and 
for a mission. Learning what had already taken place they were 
not slow to give expression to the jealousy and disappointment 
they felt at having been preceded by the Onondagas. O'Callaghan 
quotes their words: 

“We of the Five Nations have but one cabin,” said their 
orator; ‘“‘we make but one fire and have always dwelt under 
the same roof. Is it not then by the door that the house 
should be entered, and not by the chimney and roof, unless 
you be a thief and desire to surprise the inmates? You do 
not enter by the door, which is on the first floor. We, Mo- 
hawks, are that door. You enter by the roof and chimney, 
for you begin with the Onondagoes. Are you not afraid that 
the smoke will blind you, as our fire is still burning? Do 
you not fear to fall from the top to the bottom, having nothing 
solid to rest your feet on?’’54 


Only a promise that Le Moyne would sometime visit them could 
appease the Mohawks; the delegates left Quebec and returned to 
their own villages. 

Le Moyne remained with the Onondagas about ten days, during 
which time he conferred twice with the chiefs of the savages and 
successfully concluded his diplomatic mission. He found time also 
while there to minister to the spiritual needs of the Christian cap- 
tives of the Iroquois, the Hurons; to baptize an Onondaga chief- 
tain, Achionegeras, who thus prepared himself for a war against 
the Eries.*° Finding a response to his plea that they embrace 
Christianity, Le Moyne left the Onondagas on August 15 and 
returned to Canada. The trip back was beset with many dangers 
from warring parties of savages; the missionary was made a pris- 
oner by a group of Mohawks from whom he was able to gain his 
release only by threats of French vengeance. 

The Iroquois chieftain whom Le Moyne had received into the 


*O’Callaghan, of. cit., II, 303. 

*Achionegeras was the first Iroquois not in any immediate danger of 
death to have been baptized. The success of the first Onondaga council and 
the inauguration of the first Onondaga mission are due partially to his 
influence. His whole tribe vowed to embrace Christianity dependent on 
victory in the forthcoming struggle with the Eries. On the occasion of his 
conversion, Achionegeras received the name “John Baptist” from Le Moyne. 
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Church, “John Baptist” Achionegeras, led an Onondaga delegation 
to Canada in the summer following the missionary’s departure; 
they renewed their petition for a mission and the establishment of a 
French colony in their territory. Le Moyne had previously re- 
ported favorably on such a project. The time had come to under- 
take the work in earnest. Even though they had learned from 
past experience how little they could rely on the spoken word of 
the Indians, even though their predecessors in the same field had 
testified with their blood to Iroquois treachery, and even though 
they could easily suspect that while one group sought them at 
Quebec others in the cantons might be scheming their destruction, 
it was not difficult to find priests ready to consecrate themselves 
to the work of instructing them. Two were chosen and readily 
assented to begin the first Catholic mission of permanent character 
in the present State of New York. They were the Jesuits, Peter 
Chaumonot and Claude Dablon.*® These pioneers in American 
mission work, accompanied by the representatives of the Iroquois, 
seven of whom they baptized on the way to Caughnawaga,*" set 
out for the Onondaga country from Jesuit headquarters in Canada 
in the Autumn of 1655. They were very courteously received and 
exchanged speeches and presents with the Indians on their arrival. 
From the outset, the mission thus auspiciously begun was full of 
promise. Chaumonot addressed the assembled Iroquois chiefs and 
created such a favorable impression upon them that three of their 
number immediately expressed a desire to be instructed in the 
faith. 

At the conclusion of these preliminary functions, so character- 
istic of Indian life, the missionaries proceeced to Lake Ganentaa, 
in Onondaga, where they were to locate the headquarters of the 
mission. A council of tribal chieftains impressively welcomed the 
Jesuits to this place, and the proposals of the latter to instruct the 
natives in the truths of Christianity, which Chaumonot outlined 


“Brodhead, of. cit., I, 611; Shea, op. cit., 222 ff. René Menard was first 
choice to go, but the better linguist, Chaumonot, was substituted for him. 

For biography, cf. Campbell, of. cit., I, 101-124 (Dablon), and, ibid., 125- 
140 (Chaumonot). 

*This brought the number of Christians in the group to nineteen. The 
missionaries heard the confessions of the Huron captives of the Iroquois at 
Oswego. 
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in another address, were agreed to. In this solemn manner a 
Catholic mission was inaugurated in the heart of the Iroquois 
nation,—in the Indian village of Onondaga in New Netherland. 
The whole country of the Iroquois, in fact, was at that meeting 
opened to the missionaries, who were approached on this occasion 
also by the Cayuga and Oneida representatives in the Council. 
Without further delay, and under these encouraging circumstances, 
Chaumonot and Dablon supervised the erection of the first Catholic 
chapel in what is now New York State.*® It was the plainest of 
cabins, built by the natives and made of bark. On its completion, 
Mass was offered therein in November, 1655. For several months 
thereafter the missionaries went about instructing and baptizing, 
and, in their labors, enjoyed the peaceful cooperation of the Indians. 
Then ensued a trying period when suspicions began to be voiced 
against them and explanations were demanded for the failure of 
the French to accept an invitation to establish a settlement at 
Onondaga. In order to appease the Indians Dablon set out for 
Canada to renew their proposals, while Chaumonot stayed on at 
the mission virtually in the position of a hostage. After a diffi- 
cult journey Dablon arrived at Montreal, March 30, 1656.*° 
Almost a year had passed, meanwhile since Le Moyne’s first 
visit to New Netherland, and the promise made formerly to the 
Mohawks remained unfulfilled. The previously outraged warriors 
continued to nurse their jealousy of the Onondagas and again de- 
manded a missionary. The fulfillment of the promise had been 
deferred probably because the Mohawks were regarded as the most 
treacherous of the Iroquois tribes. Nevertheless, when they re- 
newed their request and Le Moyne was asked to visit them in 
1656, the missionary very readily consented to go. He ventured 
forth in the middle of August of that year and reached Agniee 
(Auriesville, the scene of the death of Jogues) exactly one month 
later. With him on this expedition were two Frenchmen and 
twelve Mohawks. A very cordial reception greeted the missionary 
on his arrival. It was not Le Moyne’s purpose to establish a mis- 


®The chapel, named “St. John the Baptist,” was situated two miles south 
of the present site of Manlius, New York. Cf. Campbell, of. cit., I, 131. 

“Dablon was accompanied by John Baptist Achionegeras, Le Moyne’s 
first Iroquois convert. 
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sion for the Mohawks at this time. Consequently, he acquitted 
himself of the obligations he had set out to perform by announcing 
the truths of the Faith in an address to the chiefs of the Mohawk 
tribe, by promising them a missionary and by ministering to the 
Christian Hurons whom he found among them.*! Convinced that 
death at the hands of certain members of the tribe was stalking 
him on the Mohawk, Le Moyne, after a short time made his de- 
parture and returned to Canada. 

Meanwhile, Dablon with difficulty persuaded the Canadian go- 
ernment to send colonists to Onondaga in order thus to avert a 
war which otherwise threatened. The expedition was organized 
at Quebec from which place it set out under the command of a 
Frenchman, Captain Dupuis, on May 17, 1656. In the group there 
were about fifty French colonists and the representatives of the 
Onondaga and Seneca tribes together with some Hurons, all of 
whom had accompanied Dablon to Quebec. To meet the demands 
of the Iroquois for missionaries there were also four priests in the 
expedition: Dablon, who was returning, Francis Le Mercier, René 
Menard and James Fremin, and two Brothers: Ambrose Broar 
and Joseph Boursier.4*2 The group reached its destination in the 
first week of July. The French colonists settled themselves at 
the site of the mission, Lake Ganentaa, and the missionaries worked 
out from Onondaga to the other tribes in whose territory they 
erected chapels and among whom they instructed and baptized, not 
only the Christian prisoners but also the natives themselves. They 
were assisted in these endeavors by the good example of the con- 
vert Hurons and the influence of John Baptist Achionegeras. 

The Mohawks witnessed all these activities with ever-increasing 
jealousy. Apparently they were ignored while all the western 
cantons were supplied with missionaries and a French colony had 
been established at Onondaga. In May, 1656, the Mohawks were 
again on the warpath and ravaging the Hurons; many refugees 
of the latter tribe sought protection with Chaumonot at Onondaga. 


“He also visited the Dutch settlements, Fort Orange and Fort Amsterdam, 
at this time. 

“Campbell alludes to another Brother whose name is not recorded; cf. 
op. cit., I, 106; for biography, cf. ibid., I, 158-171, (Menard); 172-189 (Fre- 
min) ; Campbell does not include anything biographical about Le Mercier. 
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In that same summer and before the coming of the French colony, 
Le Moyne embarked on his third trip to the Mohawk country. 
He came as an envoy in order to pacify, if possible, the warring 
nation. When, on his arrival, they assembled to hear what he 
had to say, he denounced their savageness and instructed them. 
While there he also ministered to the Huron Christians whom 
the Mohawks had lately made prisoners. He soon returned to 
Quebec not having succeeded very well with the Mohawks. 

For the western tribes the missionaries continued to labor under 
more or less favorable conditions. After they had helped to estab- 
lish the mission at Onondaga on a firm basis, two of the Jesuits 
pushed out to the countries of the tribes further west; these were 
Chaumonot and Menard both of whom first went to the Cayugas. 
Here they separated, Menard staying in that country while Chau- 
monot went on to the Senecas.*% 

Menard was not a welcome visitor at Cayuga. His initial efforts 
to instruct the natives of that tribe were met with instant opposi- 
tion ; even the children directed insults at him and greatly impeded 
his work. He bore with them patiently, however, learned their 
dialect, and, in a short time, earned their respect. In gaining the 
good will of the Cayugas, the good example of the Christian Hu- 
rons helped Menard immeasureably. At the time of his recall 
to Onondaga, two months after he had come to Cayuga, the mis- 
sionary had baptized some of the native women and children and 
two sick men. Of the latter, one became the friend and protector 
of the mission. 

Chaumonot, meanwhile, had been well received by the Senecas. 
His first address to them produced several converts among whom 
was the chief of the tribe. After spending some time ministering 
to the Christian captives he found among them he left to return 
to Onondaga where he rejoined Menard. Almost immediately both 
missionaries were appointed to establish friendly relations with the 
Oneidas. They announced the truths of Christianity to the mem- 
bers of this tribe and administered the Sacraments to their Chris- 
tian prisoners. In a few days Chaumonot departed for Onondaga 


““Le Moyne, a donne who accompanied Chaumonot died a short time later 
in the Seneca country: cf. Shea, of. cit., 234. 
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again and Menard resumed his mission at Cayuga. Menard had 
been missed there and his present coming was in answer to their 
expressed invitation. 

The mission at Onondaga continued to prosper. Many converts 
received Baptism due to the zeal of their apostles. The field was 
so promising that two more Jesuits were sent there in the Autumn 
of 1657. Le Mercier, having seen the mission firmly established 
and the colony happily settled, had returned to Quebec in June of 
that year. Two months later, August 9, 1657, Fathers Paul 
Rageuneau and Francis Duperon, left the cradle of Jesuit mission- 
ary activity in North America to join their brethren among the Iro- 
quois of New Netherland.** Two lay Brothers and two Indians 
went with them. They were joined on the way by Senecas, Onon- 
dagas and Hurons numbering in all about ninety-five Indians. 
After a perilous trip they reached their destination, Onondaga, in 
safety. Rageuneau immediately took up his duties as Superior of 
the mission and director of the labors of the priests there and in 
the outlying Oneida, Cayuga, and Seneca cantons. 

Soon after the departure from Quebec of these two missionaries, 
Le Moyne was called upon to make another journey to the Mo- 
hawk terrain. On his arrival he found that hostility to the French 
prevailed and that he himself was virtually a prisoner of the un- 
trustworthy Mohawks. The mission for the Iroquois, so hope- 
fully conceived and so auspiciously established, suddenly found 
itself in serious danger from that time on. The Mohawks were 
plotting the massacre of the French and the destruction of the 
mission. “Thus,” says Shea, “and apparently without a cause, 
the missionaries, after having had access to every canton, after 
having announced in all the gospel of truth, found themselves des- 
tined to death and driven from the field.”* 

It soon became evident to the French government and to the 
Superior of the Jesuit missions that the Mohawks were preparing 
to attack the colony at Onondaga. First steps were taken by the 
Canadian governor against the warriors. He arrested many of the 
Iroquois whom he held as hostages, and then demanded the re- 


“For short biographies, cf. Campbell, of. cit., I, 141-157 (Rageuneau), and 
Shea, op. cit., 236 (Duperon). 
“Shea, op. cit., 237. 
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lease of Le Moyne. The Iroquois promised to comply with this 
demand, and while they did not do so at once, the attack they were 
contemplating was thus effectually and necessarily deferred. 

Meanwhile, Rageuneau and Dupuis agreed to abandon the mis- 
sion and the settlement. They made plans secretly. Rageuneau 
called in the missionaries from the outlying districts and the French 
Commandant quietly assembled all the colonists. Preparations to 
effect an escape went on all during the Winter. The opportune 
moment presented itself on the night of March 21, 1658. On the 
following day the Onondagas were amazed to find that the French 
had departed, that the mission was ended and that the settlement 
was abandoned. Shea concludes: 

“Thus ended after a brief existence, the mission of St. 
Mary’s of Ganentaa in the Onondaga country, with its de- 
pendent missions among the Oneidas, Cayugas and Senecas. 
It had been founded and conducted with great toil, and at great 
expense; it was now crushed, but its effect was not lost: 
many had been brought to the faith, and more convinced of 
the truth and beauty of Christianity, who for motives of policy 
still held back.’’*6 


When the French left, Le Moyne was still with the Mohawks. 
A few days after their departure, however, he was conducted back 
to Montreal where he arrived in May, 1658. With his going “not 
a missionary now remained in the territory of the Iroquois, and 
the war which immediately broke out precluded for a time any hope 
of return.””*7 

The first period of French missionary activity and the first and 
most successful attempt at French colonization in New Netherland 
ended simultaneously in 1658. The intervening years down to 
1664 were marked by sporadic warfare between the Iroquois and 
the French. During that time, although efforts were made to re- 
establish friendly relations in order to effect the return of the Jesu- 
its, the mission was not renewed. 

The next attempt to evangelize the confederated tribes in New 
Netherland was not begun until 1667; nevertheless, Le Moyne had 
occasion, some years earlier than that, to make one last visit to the 


“Shea, op. cit., 240. 
“Tbid., 241. 
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Dutch province. For two years succeeding the departure of the 
French the Iroquois had waged continual war against Canada. 
In July, 1660, several of the tribes sent embassies to Quebec to 
negotiate terms of peace and an exchange of prisoners. This move 
was due in great measure to the influence of Garakontie, a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Onondaga, who arose at this time to use his 
eloquence and natural ability in the interests of peace and as an 
advocate for the return of the missionaries.** The Iroquois mani- 
fested their good faith by restoring two French prisoners, but 
stated very emphatically that the safety of many others depended 
on the sending of a missionary to Onondaga. Le Moyne was se- 
lected to go, but more to secure the ratification of a peace treaty 
and the release of the French captives than to reopen the mission. 
He set out in July, 1661, and concluded negotiations successfully 
with the Oneidas, Cayugas and Senecas on August 12th. Garakon- 
tie figured very prominently in the proceedings. He had met Le 
Moyne when the latter arrived and offered him the use of a chapel 
which he had set up for the convenience of the Jesuit in his own 
cabin. After the missionary had preached Christianity to the 
assembled chiefs and had concluded peace with them, more of the 
French prisoners were released and these Garakontie conducted in 
safety to Montreal. While he was on this mission, Le Moyne 
visited the various Iroquois villages and ministered to the Chris- 
tians he found inhabiting them. When the Onondaga envoy re- 
turned from Montreal, the restoration of the remaining prisoners 
was effected and Le Moyne arrived with them in Canada in Aug- 
ust, 1662.49 The warfare that followed on his departure and the 
raid of the Mohawks on Montreal effectually prevented further 
missionary attempts in New Netherland and precipitated the 
French determination to destroy that tribe.*° 

This much is generally known about the earliest attempts of 
the French Jesuits to establish a mission for the Indians of New 
Netherland. The historian of the activities of the Society of Jesus 
in North America, however, alludes to a Relation written in 1663 
by Bishop Laval of Quebec to the Propaganda, from which it ap- 


“Garakontie was baptized by Bishop Laval in Quebec in 1670. 
“Le Moyne died November 24, 1665. 
“Shea, op. cit., 242 ff. 
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pears that the Jesuits conducted two more missions within the 
present confines of the State of New York for other tribes besides 
the Iroquois.54 The portion of the Relation which refers to these 
missions, as it is incorporated in Hughes, is as follows: “In New 
Belgium, two new missions: first, at the River Manahatten, about 
thirty miles from Sokoueki. This counts 600 families among the 
Mahiganic natives. Secondly, in the island near Manahatten, called 
Long-Elen. This numbers 1000 families among the natives, called 
Apemenagatoue.’’>? 

No further evidence is recorded in substantiation of this infor- 
mation or in verification of this part of Bishop Laval’s report to 
the Propaganda. Hughes identifies Sokoueki with the Connecticut 
River. He further suggests that the Indians “among the Mahi- 
ganic tribes,” “at the River Manahatten,” may refer to the Loups 
or River Indians on the east bank of the Hudson, 7.e., those known 
as the Schakooks or Scaticooks who dwelt near Hoosack River 
in what is now Rensselaer County, New York, and later, profess- 
ing Catholicism, migrated to Canada. These assumptions, and an- 
other to the effect that “Long-Elen” refers to Long Island, appear 
likely.5* But whether the mission referred to were merely con- 
templated or actually undertaken, and, if begun, who the priests 
were who conducted them, cannot be ascertained. Laval’s account 
is an isolated one; it mentions the “two new missions” in New 
Belgium only incidentally, and, furthermore, no additional light 
on the projects is derived either from other Jesuit sources or the 
Dutch records of the province, in support of it. 

Yet another interesting phase of Catholic missionary activity in 
New Netherland is recorded by Hughes.°* From the unpublished 
Acta in the Propaganda Archives in Rome he has extracted two 
items which seem to have a definite bearing on a hitherto unknown 
aspect of the history of Catholicism in the Dutch province. The 
data he uses are derived from two not altogether clear communica- 


"The report is dated October 26, 1663. Reference is given to the docu- 
ment as coming from: Prop., America, 3, Canada, 256, f. 40; cf. Hughes, 
Thomas, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America, II (Text), 
New York, 1917, 140. 
"@Tbid., 140, 265. 

“Tbid., 142, 264-265. 
“Op. cit., IL (Text), 141. 
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tions submitted to the Propaganda and dated September 23, 1659 
and October 3, 1662, respectively.® 

The first communication to which Hughes refers is from Mgr. 
Sanfelice, the Nuncio at Cologne, who reported a petition he had 
received requesting that a missionary be provided for “many Cath- 
olic merchants who had gone over to New Holland in America,” 
—one who might minister not only to them but who might work 
also for the conversion of the idolaters in that place. The Nuncio 
reported further that a zealous ecclesiastic was prepared to pro- 
vide them with, and himself maintain, a good Dutch missionary, 
and that the Bishop of Sebaste also made application in their behalf, 
stating a circumstance that augured well for the success of such a 
project, namely, that the governor of the island was a Catholic. 
The report describes the missionary whom the Nuncio proposed to 
send to New Netherland as a chaplain of the Imperial Resident of 
the Hague, forty years old, of good constitution and character, ex- 
perienced and also sufficiently competent to report on the condi- 
tion of Catholicism in New Netherland. 

The Sacred Congregation entrusted the appointment of the mis- 
sionary to the discretion of the Nuncio who was, just at that time, 
departing from Rome to succeed Sanfelice at Cologne. It appears 
that the new Nuncio did send a missionary to New Holland in 
America. In a subsequent report to Propaganda submitted in 
1662, which is the second communication referred to, he made 
known another request that he had received from certain Dutch 
prelates who urged him to send the Reverend Hildebrand Fuss 
to take the place of the former missionary, who, apparently, had 
not been successful. The appointment of Fuss, the Dutch prelates 
pointed out, inasmuch as he would be self-supporting, would be 
advantageous. The Propaganda sanctioned this proposal, offered 
to provide a subsidy if it were needed for the success of the under- 
taking, and made inquiry as to the identity of the missionary previ- 
ously sent. 

Such is the extent of the information contained in the documents. 
Standing by itself it proves little; nor is further enlightenment 
forthcoming from other sources. Hughes, apparently, has gathered 


“These letters are incorporated in footnotes by Hughes: cf. ibid., 141-142. 
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together all the related facts available, and concludes without de- 
bate that the two missionaries alluded to actually labored as such 
in New Netherland. At the same time he disposes summarily of 
many of the difficulties involved. With reference to the Bishop 
of Sebaste, whose name is not given, he admits that such a titular 
is not found for that date. He affirms, too, that the Governor of 
New Netherland at the time was Peter Stuyvesant, who was 
not a Catholic, and suggests in this connection that the Bishop of 
Sebaste when he mentioned the governor as being a Catholic prob- 
ably confused New Netherland with Maryland. Hughes throws 
light, finally, on the identity of the first missionary sent over to 
New Holland. He notes that: “The former missionary’s name so 
called for seems to have been Everard Stalpaes van der Wielen, 
as we learn from a Jesuit correspondent in Holland.”®* But where 
the two missionaries labored and what they accomplished for the 
spread of Catholicism in New Netherland, are questions difficult, if 
not impossible to solve. The evidence, unsupported as it is by 
other contemporary records, does not seem to warrant an un- 
questioned acceptation of the information it relates. It may very 
well be founded in fact, but until it is corroborated by relevant and 
additional information from new sources, no definite conclusions 
can be reached with regard to the actual carrying out of the designs 
related in the documents found by Hughes. The documents them- 
selves are undeniably valuable, but their interpretation is still prob- 
lematical. 

Such is the brief history of the missions in New Netherland. 
Reviewing it we find that the obstacles which beset the Jesuits 
from Canada at every turn, especially in their dealings with the 
Iroquois, were almost insurmountable.°* The success of their 
endeavors had depended largely on the continued friendly relations 
between the confederated tribes and the government of Canada. 
Too frequently those relations were anything but amicable. The 
missionaries were the sufferers. The trials which they endured 


“Op. cit., Il (Text), 142 (footnote). 

“Laval Bishop of Quebec, in his Relation of 1663, calls'them “Turks”: 
“Many missions new, or to be begun at once, as soon as the Turk of these 
Churches shall have been slain—I mean the Iroquois.” Cf. Hughes, of. cit., 
II (Text), 266. 
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were in no small degree a by-product of the deep-rooted hostility 
nursed from the days of Champlain and the sporadic warfare sub- 
sequently waged in consequence of the aid he rendered in subju- 
gating the Iroquois. Captivity, inhuman treatment, fearful torture, 
slavery, cruelty that beggars all description and slow death,—all 
of this the apostles of the Iroquois learned to expect and actually 
experienced at the hands of those whom they hoped to instruct. 
Added to the tortures inflicted upon them by the Iroquois, the 
Catholic missionaries experienced other hardships over which the 
savages had no direct control,—difficulties of travel, a strange and 
unwritten language admitting many dialects, hunger, thirst, heat 
and cold. They ran the gauntlet of human suffering ; their heroism 
in the face of all these obstacles and dangers truly illumines one 
of the most romantic pages in the history of the Catholic Church in 
this country. Unfortunately, however, their motives have not al- 
ways gone unquestioned ; the stigma of avarice has sometimes been 
obscurely attached to their names. The charge is a calumny to 
which no fairminded historian subscribes. Father Chaumonot 
denied it, on one occasion, when addressing the Onondagas : 


“Not for traffic do we appear in your country; our aim is 
much higher. Keep your beaver, if you like, for the Dutch; 
what comes to our hands shall be employed for your service. 
We seek not perishable things. For the faith alone have we 
left our land; for the faith have we traversed the ocean; for 
the faith have we left the great ships of the French to enter 
your tiny canoes ; for the faith I hold in my hand this present, 
and open my lips to summon you to keep your word given at 
Quebec. You have solemnly promised to hearken to the words 
of the great God: they are in my mouth—lear them.’* 


But their lives, their deaths and their canonization stand as the 
everlasting refutation of the charge. They exerted every human 
effort to convert the Iroquois. The Iroquois tomahawk ended the 
life of the real pioneer Jesuit missionary in New Netherland, 
Isaac Jogues. By the same weapon fell René Goupil and John 
Lalande.®*® The Church has enrolled the names of these three, 


“Shea, op. cit., 230-231. 
“Brodhead, of. cit., I, 340, 423. 
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together with the names of five of their brethren who suffered 
similar fates on the Canadian Mission, in the Calendar of her 
Saints.® 


These, “The North American Martyrs,” are: Isaac Jogues, John Bre- 
beuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Noel Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, Charles Garnier, 
René Goupil and John Lalande. They were beatified June 21, 1925; canon- 
ized June 29, 1930; and their feast is celebrated in the United States on 
September 25. 

















III 
THE DutcH RELATIONS WITH THE FRENCH 


The difficulties encountered by the French Jesuits who had ex- 
ercised every possible human effort to convert the Iroquois tribes 
in New Netherland were almost innumerable. Fortunately, there 
was not added to these difficulties the direct opposition of the 
Dutch rulers of New Netherland, whom, as we have seen, were 
strongly opposed to dissenting worship of every kind among the 
white settlers throughout the colony. The single redeeming feature 
of the religious policy of the Dutch is that they did not directly 
interfere with the efforts of the Jesuits from Canada who tried to 
impart a knowledge of the truths of Catholicism to the Iroquois 
tribes within the limits of their province. 

The Dutch relations with the Jesuits, as well as with their French 
neighbors in Canada generally, were friendly. Their first contact 
with the missionaries occurred almost simultaneously with the 
arrival of the first Jesuit in New Netherland. St. Isaac Jogues 
had been a captive slave of the Mohawks for more than a year, 
when the Dutch began to interest themselves in securing his re- 
lease. Especially interested and industrious in this matter was the 
Protestant Commissary at Fort Orange, Arent van Curler. He 
engaged in negotiations with the Indians for the release of Jogues 
and the restoration of other French prisoners, but failed in his 
first attempts. In a letter to the patroon of Rensselaerswyck he 
reports : 


“T have been on horseback with Labbatie and Jacob Jannsen 
van Amsterdam, last year, to the Mohawk country, where 
three Frenchmen were prisoners; one of whom was a Jesuit, 
a very learned scholar, who was very cruelly treated, his finger 
and thumb being cut off. . . . I then thoroughly visited all their 
castles, and invited all the chiefs of all the three castles to 
assemble together, and proposed to them to release the French 
prisoners. But there was no appearance of this, which they 
refused with good reason. Said they, ‘We shall manifest to- 
ward you every friendship that is in our power, but on this 
subject we will be silent. Besides, you well know how they 
treat our people who fall into their hands. Had we delayed 
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to reach there three or four days longer, they would have 
been burnt.’ I presented them, for the ransom of the French- 
men, about 600 guilders in goods, to which all the colonie will 
contribute. But they would not accept them. But we per- 
suaded them so far, that they promised not to kill them, 
and to convey them back to their country. The French cap- 
tives ran screaming after us, and besought us that we would 
do all in our power to release them out of the hands of the 
barbarians. But there was no likelihood of all of this.” 


During August 1643, Jogues learned from the Dutch at Fort 
Orange that the Mohawks were planning to burn him at the stake 
in order to avenge a defeat they had recently received at the hands 
of the French. The commander of the Fort advised him to allow 
the Dutch authorities to help him escape. When the missionary 
hesitated, for the reason that he felt himself called to teach the 
Mohawks, they were amazed. When he finally consented, how- 
ever, the Dutch kept him in hiding until they succeeded in appeas- 
ing the wrath of his captors by a ransom which they paid. While 
the negotiations for his deliverance were in progress, Jogues was 
treated very kindly by the Dutch minister at Fort Orange, Domi- 
nie Megapolensis. After the ransom price had been paid he was 
sent down the Hudson to New Amsterdam, where William Kieft, 
the Governor of the province, received him very hospitably, pro- 
vided for his physical needs and arranged his transportation to 
Europe.” 

Another Jesuit missionary was the recipient of Dutch kindness 
and hospitality in 1644. Father Joseph Bressani in that year had 
experienced trials similar to those endured by Jogues in the pre- 
ceding year. He too had been captured by the Mohawks, cruelly 
tortured, and held a prisoner by them in New Netherland. The 
Dutch came to his rescue, paid a ransom for his release, took him 
to New Amsterdain where he was cordially received by Kieft, 
cared for and provided with a safe-conduct to Europe from the 
Governor. In the letter of safe-conduct a tribute is paid to the 


10’Callaghan, of. cit., I, 463-464; cf. ibid., 334-337. 

*Brodhead, op. cit., I, 345-346, 373-374; Shea, op. cit.,. 211-212; Jogues 
was the first Catholic priest to set foot on Manhattan island, the present great 
metropolis of New York City; cf. Bayley, Rev. J. R., A Brief Sketch of the 
Early History of the Catholic Church on the Island of New York, New 
York, 1870, 14. 
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heroism of the priest ; it in itself is a tribute to the Dutch inasmuch 
as it reflects their charity towards the missionaries at this time. It 
reads: 


“We, William Kieft, Director-general, and the Council of 
New Netherland, to all those who shall see these presents, 
greeting: Father Joseph Bressani, of the Society of Jesus, 
for some time a prisoner among the Iroquois savages, com- 
monly called Maquaas, and daily persecuted by these, was, 
when about to be burnt, snatched out of their hands, and ran- 
somed by us for a large sum, after considerable difficulty. As 
he now proceeds with our permission to Holland, thence to 
return to France, Christian Charity requires that he be hu- 
manly treated by those into whose hand he may happen to 
fall. Wherefore we request all governors, viceroys, or their 
lieutenants and captains, that they would afford him their 
favor in going and returning, promising to do the same, on 
like occasion. Dated in Fort Amsterdam, in New Nether- 
land, this XXth September, anno Salutis, 1644, Stylo Novo.’ 


In 1651, Peter Stuyvesant, of intolerance fame, was governor 
of New Netherland, and not unkind, at least in spirit, toward the 
French Catholic prisoners of the Iroquois. In that year he ex- 
pressed his intention of ransoming them from their captors but was 
restrained from so doing by the Directors of the Dutch West India 
Company.* Stuyvesant might not have approved their worship- 
ping publicly in New Netherland if they had been voluntary colon- 
ists under his jurisdiction, but he desired, nevertheless, to see them 
liberated from the inhumanities inflicted upon them by the Iro- 
quois. 

The Dutch manifested kindness to still another Jesuit from Can- 
ada, in 1653. In August of that year Father Joseph A. Poncet 
had been made a prisoner by the Mohawks at Three Rivers. Three 
months later he was released to the Dutch at Fort Orange when 
the governor of Canada insisted on his liberation as a preliminary 
to the peace the Mohawks sought to conclude several months after 


°O’Callaghan, of. cit., I, 336-337; cf. Brodhead, of. cit., I, 402; Shea, of. 
cit., 213. Dominie Megapolensis, the Dutch minister, was also kind to Bres- 
sani—as he had previously been to Jogues: cf. Hastings, of. cit., I, 437. 

‘Zwierlein, Rev. Frederick J., “Early Dutch Toleration in New Netherland,” 
United States Catholic Historical Society, HistoricaL Recorps AND STUDIES, 
XVI (1924), 107. 
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they had captured the missionary. At Fort Orange Father Poncet 
was not very warmly received by the Dutch Commissary, Dyck- 
man, but an old Walloon colonist lodged him “and treated him with 
the kindest hospitality.” Accepting only the barest necessities from 
his benefactors, the Jesuit left Fort Orange and returned to Que- 
bec arriving there on October 3, 1653.° 

Jogues in 1643 and Bressani in 1644 had visited New Amster- 
dam after the Dutch had bought their release from the Mohawks. 
Poncet did not visit the island of Manhattan but returned imme- 
diately to Quebec from Fort Orange. Only one other Jesuit, 
Simon Le Moyne, visited New Amsterdam, the present City of 
New York, before the fall of Dutch power in 1664. Le Moyne was 
well known to the Dutch, having visited their settlements at Fort 
Orange and New Amsterdam at various times during his frequent 
excursions to the province. On the outbreak of the French-Iro- 
quois war in 1658 he remained in New Netherland after the de- 
parture of the missionaries and French colonists. He went down 
to Fort Amsterdam where a cordial reception awaited him. This 
visit led to arrangements for a trade which subsequently opened 
up between Canada and New Netherland. O’Callaghan relates 
in what manner and under what conditions this was effected: 


“The Dutch, always alive to the extension of their com- 
merce, seized the occasion of this visit to demand permission 
to visit the St. Lawrence for the purpose of trade, and soli- 
cited Le Moyne to represent their wishes to the Governor of 
Canada. The Jesuits representations were crowned with suc- 
cess. The Canadian Governor consented that New Nether- 
land vessels should henceforth resort to Quebec, on the same 
terms as French ships, with this reserve, however, that the 
Dutch should not participate in the Indian trade, nor be al- 
lowed the public exercise of their religion in that country. As 
this proviso was merely a counterpart of the rules which the 
Dutch themselves prescribed in their province, they did not 
object, on the contrary, they hastened to take advantage of 
the ‘happy and fortunate,’ circumstances, and prepared to 
plough with their craft the waters of the St. Lawrence.”? 


*Hastings, op. cit., I, 315-316; Brodhead, of. cit., I, 564. 

*Brodhead, op. cit., 645-646; Roberts, Ellis H., New York: The Planting 
and the Growth of the Empire State, New York, 1887, I, 110. 

*O’Callaghan, of. cit., II, 363-364; for copies of original letters relating to 
this agreement, cf. ibid., 364 (footnote). 
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The following letters reveal Le Moyne’s part in the negotiations 
and the friendly regard of the French toward the Dutch at this 
time: 

The Governor of Canada to Le Moyne: 


Quebec, the 18th of February, 1658. 
REVEREND FATHER: 

I have communicated to all the principal persons of this 
country the intentions of Messieurs the Hollanders of which 
you spoke. Nobody had any doubt, that in consideration of 
their being admitted as friends and allies of the crown in 
all the parts of France since many years, we could for any 
reason refuse their coming to trade with us and I cannot ob- 
ject to it. I consent, that they may come when they please 
under the condition, that they submit to the same customs as 
French vessels, forbidding trade with the savages and the pub- 
lic exercise on land of their religion, which is contrary to 
the Romish. You know the orders of the King about this 
matter. Wherewith I commend myself to your prayers and 
am 

Reverend Father 
Your very humble and affectionate servant 
DaIL_e Boust.® 


Le Moyne to Stuyvesant: 


The 7th of April, 1658. 
Very ILLustRious Sir: 

I send you with my love a letter received in Quebec, which 
though written in French is sincere and friendly. He who 
signed his name to it, a very noble and also learned man, Lord 
Daillebout, did not wish, I think, to write in Latin, anyway 
because it treats of a matter concerning the French, and those 
who love the French. 

Furthermore, he wrote it, who today acts as the deputy of 
our absent Viceroy and who sometime was himself Viceroy. 
May it therefore bring happy, beneficial and fortunate re- 
sults. Dear friends of the Manhattans, draw your furrows 
through the sea of our Quebec and sometime hereafter our 
Canadians will unexpectedly with God’s guidance safely reach 
your shores. Although it is not in my power to make, as I 
hoped, the voyage with you, for I have my forest boatman 
with me; yet, at some future day I promise to be your guest 
and servant. 


“Hastings, of. cit., I, 422. 
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Even though my pen may have taken some liberties, over- 
look them, if you please, Illustrious Sir, and take this letter 
as an assured testimony of my regard for the Dutch and my 
love for you, with which I am 

Illustrious Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
SIMON LE Moyne, S.J.° 


One figure stands out prominently during these years as expres- 
sive of a spirit of friendliness on the part of the Dutch toward 
the early Catholic missionaries in New Netherland. He is the 
Dutch minister, the Reverend John Megapolensis. In a letter 
to the Classis at Amsterdam, dated September 28, 1658 and signed 
by himself and another Dutch minister, the Reverend Samuel 
Drisius, he relates the manner in which Jogues and Bressani were 
rescued by the Dutch, describing among other things his own par- 
ticipation in securing their liberation and revealing the more or 
less friendly attitude he exhibited to those two and later to Le 
Moyne. 


“In a preceding letter of Sept. 24, 1658, mention was made 
of a Jesuit who came to this place, Manhattans, overland, 
from Canada. I shall now explain the matter more fully, 
for your better understanding of it. It happened in the year 
1642, when I was minister in the colony of Rensselaerswyck, 
that our Indians in the neighborhood, who are generally 
called Maquaas, (Mohawks), but who call themselves Ka- 
jingehaga, were at war with the Canadians or French Indians, 
who are called by our Indians Adyranthaka. Among the 
prisoners our Indians had taken from the French, was this 
Jesuit, (Jogues), whom they, according to their custom had 
handled severely. When he was brought to us, his left thumb 
and several fingers on both hands had been cut off, either 
wholly or in part, and the nails of the remaining fingers had 
been chewed off. As this Jesuit had been held in captivity by 
them for some time, they consented that he should go among 
the Dutch, but only when accompanied by some of them. 
Concerning this he came to me with grievous complaint. We 
advised him that next time the Indians were asleep, he should 
run away and come to us, and we would protect and secure 
him, and send him by ship to France. This was done. After 
concealing him and entertaining him for six weeks, we sent 


*Ibid., 421. 
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him to the Manhattans, and thence to England and France, 
as he was a Frenchman born at Paris. Afterward this same 
Jesuit came again from France to Canada. As our Indians 
had made peace with the French, he again left Canada, and 
took up his residence among the Mohawks. He indulged in 
the largest expectations of converting them to popery, but the 
Mohawks with their hatchets, put him to a violent death. Then 
they brought and presented to me his Missal and Breviary to- 
gether with his underclothing, shirts and coat. When I said 
to them, that I would not have thought that they would have 
killed the Frenchman, they answered, that the Jesuits did not 
consider the fact, that their people (the French) were always 
planning to kill the Dutch. In the year 1644 our Indians again 
took captive a Jesuit, who had been treated in the same man- 
ner as to his hands and fingers as the above mentioned. The 
Jesuit was brought to us naked, with his maimed and bloody 
fingers. We clothed him, placed him under the care of our 
surgeon, and he almost daily fed at my table. This Jesuit 
(Bressani), a native of Rouen, was ransomed by us from the 
Indians, and we sent him by ship to France. He also returned 
again from France to Canada. 

“The French have now for some time been at peace with our 
Indians. In consequence thereof, it has happened that sev- 
eral Jesuits have again come among our Indians, who are 
located four or five days journey from Fort Orange. But 
they did not permanently locate themselves there. All re- 
turned to Canada except one, named Simon Le Moyne, (Le 
Moine). He has several times accompanied the Indians out of 
their own country, and visited Fort Orange. At length he 
came here to the Manhattans. 

“He represented that he had heard the other Jesuits speak 
much of me, who had also highly praised me for the favors 
and benefits I had shown them that he, therefore, could not, 
while present here, neglect personally to pay his respects to 
me, and thank me for the kindness extended to their Society.”?° 


Megapolensis had been, until he was twenty-three years old, 
a Catholic. The three Jesuits with whom he became acquainted in 
New Netherland tried to convert him. They failed. In the same 
letter he tells the Classis of their separate efforts. Speaking of 
Bressani who had returned to Canada, he says: 


“He wrote me a letter, as the previously mentioned one had 


“Hastings, of. cit., I, 436-438. 
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done, thanking me for the benefits I had conferred on him. 
He stated also that he had not argued, when with me, on the 
subject of religion, yet he had felt deeply interested in me 
on account of my favors to him; that he was anxious for the 
life of my soul, and admonished me to come again into the 
Papal Church from which I had separated myself. In each 
case I returned such a reply that a second letter was never 
sent me.’’!4 


The Dutch minister refers to Le Moyne’s later effort in this 
same connection, as follows: 


“On his journey, when at Fort Orange, he did not forget 
me, but sent me three Catalogues: The first, on the succession 
of the Popes; the second, on the Councils; and the third was 
about heresies, all written out by himself. He sent with them 
also, a letter to me, in which he exhorted me to peruse care- 
fully these Catalogues, and meditate on them, and that Christ 
hanging on the Cross, was still ready to receive me, if peni- 
tent. I answered him by the letter herewith forwarded, which 
was sent by a yacht going from here to the river St. Law- 
rence in New France. I know not whether I shall receive an 
answer.”!* 


The Dutch minister’s reply to Le Moyne is a scathing denun- 
ciation of “popery,” the Councils and the Jesuits and Catholic 
doctrines generally It is a refutation, in greater part, of Le 
Moyne’s arguments, and contains a counter exhortation that the 
Jesuit missionary, so solicitous for the conversion of Megapolensis, 
himself be converted to the doctrines of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Megapolensis is firm in his apostasy: 


“T detest from the bottom of my heart my former dishonor ; 
that I for too long a time wandered from the true Church 
of Christ, and strayed from the way of salvation; since in 
my youth, even to the age of twenty-three years, I remained 
in popery. I studied in your Colleges, and doubtless would 
have persisted in that way of perdition, had not God the 
Father of mercies, pitied me, and opened the eyes of my 
mind, and by the rays of the salutary knowledge of Christ 
and of His merits enlightened me, and conducted me from 


“Tbid., 437. 
“Hastings, op. cit., I, 439. Megapolensis did not get an answer because 
Le Moyne never received his letter; the yacht was lost; cf. O'Callaghan, 
op. cit., II, 363 (footnote No. 2). 
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your dead idols to the true God, and to Christ, the fountain 
of salvation; from which having once drunk, I have never 
desired to drink again from your empty cisterns.’’!* 


Full credit must be and is given to the Dutch for the invaluable 
and disinterested assistance they rendered the early missionaries 
who came into their New Netherland province. They found there, 
in the Dutch inhabitants, friendship and support against the cruel- 
ties of the Iroquois. Government, clergy and people were repre- 
sented in the performance of kind offices in their behalf. Never- 
theless, due emphasis must be placed also on certain phases of 
the Dutch-Indian relations which hindered the Jesuits in their 
work, although indirectly, and, upon the growth of an unfriendly, 
distrustful attitude, expressed privately and producing no direct 
effects, in order to measure completely the general attitude of the 
Dutch and their religious policy of exclusion as it affected Catho- 
licism in New Netherland. 

The Dutch, it is admitted, were not aggressively opposed to the 
Catholic evangelization of the Iroquois. Still, they contributed to 
the difficulties of the priests who undertook that work. Firearms, 
for example, supplied by the Dutch, gave the Iroquois a sense of 
power which they exercised in frequent warfare against the French 
and other Indian tribes and to the disadvantage of the missionaries 
and the destruction of the missions undertaken by them both in 
Canada and in New Netherland.'* One writer states: “. . . . they 
did sell guns, powder and shot to the Five Nations for skins; and 
it is possible that, being Reformed Protestants, they looked as- 
kance, but with no positive detestation at the eventual use which 
the Iroquois would make of such powerful weapons, to the damage 
of some Catholic peoples, Huron or French.”!® 

One of the difficulties with which the Jesuits had to cope and 
which greatly hindered their efforts to win the Iroquois to Catholi- 


*“Reply of Rev. Johannes Megapolensis, Pastor of the Church of New 
Amsterdam, to a Letter of Father Simon Le Moyne, A French Jesuit Mis- 
sionary of Canada, 1658”; (Printed by the Collegiate Church, New York, 
1907; source unknown; a copy from the Archives of the Classis of Amster- 
dam, 1841, by John Romeyn Brodhead: Translated from the Latin by Prof. 
Louis Bevier of Rutgers College: Parallel texts). 

“Cf. Parkman, of. cit., 305-306, 336, 341. 

*Hughes, of. cit., II (Text), 267. 
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cism was drunkenness among the savages who were supplied 
with brandy by the Dutch. The Dutch traders literally “flooded 
the cantons with intoxicating liquors.”’® The Indians, savage 
enough in normal state, were rendered doubly so under their in- 
fluence. For obvious reasons the missionaries opposed this un- 
restrained traffic in intoxicating liquor. The results of their oppo- 
sition were felt in Canada where Governor D’Avangour and Bishop 
Laval disputed the question somewhat heatedly and where trade 
with the Iroquois suffered as a consequence ; the Indians preferred 
to trade with those who supplied them with liquor, and, conse- 
quently, the Dutch profited and continued to sell it to them.’ 

The Dutch New Netherlanders appear to have felt a peculiar 
detestation of the sign of the Cross. They conveyed the same idea 
to the mind of the Iroquois who learned to hate it even more in- 
tensely than the Dutch; they attributed all their bad fortune to it 
and to those who profess the Faith which it symbolizes. Testi- 
mony is not lacking to show that the hatred for the sign of the 
Cross which the Indians imbibed from the Dutch, was the proxi- 
mate cause of the sufferings of many French Catholic prisoners 
and of the death ot at least one of these, René Goupil. One writer 
quotes from a letter written by Father Bressani in New Amster- 
dam, August 31, 1644, after his ransom, speaking of the Iroquois: 


“But they particularly hate the sign of the cross, which they 
have been taught by the Dutch is a real superstition. It was 
on this account they killed the good René Goupil, a companion 
of Father Jogues. For the same reason they took away from 
me the boy whom I had taught to make the sign of the cross, 
as well as to say his prayers. He was horribly tortured and 
killed before my eyes.’’!8 


Speaking of Goupil’s death, Shea points out the reasons: “He 
had been seen to make the sign of the cross on the forehead of 
a child, and as the Dutch had told the Mohawks that the sign was 
not good, the master of the cabin ordered René to be put to 
death.’’'® Instances could be multiplied to show a universal agree- 


“Shea, op. cit., 247. 
“Brodhead, op. cit., I, 98-101. 
*Campbell, of. cit., I, 50. 
*Shea, op. cit., 209. 
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ment that a hatred of the sign of the cross was instilled into the 
hearts of the Indians by the Dutch. The words of Isaac Jogues 
which were written at Rensselaerswyck, August 5, 1643, give 
the reason for the death of his companion, as follows: 


“The long prayers that he made rendered him odious to the 
barbarians, who for this reason esteemed him a sorcerer; but 
the sign of the cross, which he often made on the brows of 
the children, was the last and true cause of his death,—an old 
man, grandfather of one of them, having ordered the murderer 
to chastise with death the Frenchman’s superstition, as prac- 
tised on the person of one of his descendants and I learned 
this from the child’s mother, and from many others of the 
country.’’*° 
The facts that the Dutch sold firearms and liquor to the Iroquois 

and taught them to regard the sign of the cross as a superstition 
and something evil in its consequences, thereby rendering mission- 
ary progress difficult, do not prove that they were directly hostile 
to the Jesuit missionaries. It has been pointed out that at first 
they were unmistakably friendly. This spirit of friendship, how- 
ever, was more apparent than real. That it bore no permanent 
effects is apparent from the subsequent correspondence of the 
Dutch clergy and the local and home governments. Therein we 
find, privately voiced at first, a lukewarmness which developed into 
suspicion, uneasiness and distrust. Among themselves the Dutch 
adopted an unfriendly attitude toward the French Catholics and 
the French Catholic missionaries who came into New Netherland. 
Their utterances are regrettable in the light of their earlier mani- 
festations of friendship toward the Jesuits. 

Not until 1651 did the Dutch government count the cost when 
opportunity arose to secure the release of the French Catholic 
prisoners of the Iroquois. It was in that year that they expressed 
a changed attitude; their admiration of Catholic heroism under 
torture seems to have cooled ; they hesitated to be as humane as they 
had previously been. All this happened when Stuyvesant sug- 
gested that he might take steps to ransom the captives. He was 
dissuaded from his purpose by the Directors at Amsterdam who 
complained that they had in the past rescued the French “at the 


“Wynne, op. cit., 172. 
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expense of the Company and by the contributions of the commun- 
ity, for which we have never been repaid, so that we think that, 
when complaints reach France, they will take care of their coun- 
trymen.” Their former generosity in this matter underwent mod- 
eration, because, as they continued, although it is the “duty of all 
Christians, but everyone is bound to take care of himself and his 
own people.”*!_ The Dutch position on this point is defendable, 
but in the face of the horrors of Indian savagery which were in- 
flicted on their prisoners it can scarcely be called humane. Nor 
can it be said that the Dutch were lacking in funds. They carried 
on a thriving business in the fur trade and exercised a strong 
influence, which it would not have cost them anything to use, 
among the Iroquois. 

Dutch coolness toward the Jesuits was evidenced on the occasion 
of Father Poncet’s deliverance by the Mohawks to the authorities 
at Fort Orange in 1653. When presented to Dyckman, the Com- 
missary, he needed food, clothing and immediate medical attention. 
He came with a letter from de Lauzon, the French Governor, which 
recommended him to the care of the Dutch in authority at Fort 
Orange. Neither his condition nor the letter which he bore had 
any weight or influence with the Commissary. He was inhospitably 
received by Dyckman and was preparing to retire for the night, 
without food and without even a bed on which to lie, when the com- 
passion of an old Walloon and others, who came to his assistance, 
was aroused.”” 

In 1656 the Dutch learned of the French colony which had been 
established at Onondaga in that year. The Directors at Amster- 
dam showed some concern over this fact. They feared that the 
French activities among the Iroquois at this time, missionary and 
otherwise, might result in the loss of the Indian trade to Canada. 
Referring to the French colony and the presence of Le Moyne in 
the province, and manifesting their uneasiness, they wrote to Stuy- 
vesant, December 19, 1656: 


“The report made to you there, that some Frenchmen with 
a Jesuit from Canada have come into the country of the afore- 


™Zwierlein, op. cit., 287-288. 
=Brodhead, of. cit., 1, 564; O’Callaghan, of. cit., II, 301. 
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said Sennequins, and began to make a settlement there, was 
not agreeable news to us, for it can only be to the disadvantage 
of our Province and the inhabitants. However, we have not 
as yet deemed it advisable to come to a final resolution in this 
matter, as being premature and the matter perhaps of small 
consequence only, until we are better informed about it; we 
desire you to make a close investigation and report the result 
of it to us, while you must take care and make arrangements 
for the security of Fort Orange, that no mishap befall us 
there.”’*% 


Less than two years later two members of the Dutch colonial 
clergy included some disparaging remarks on the Jesuits in their 
correspondence with the ecclesiastical superiors of New Nether- 
land. Writing to the Classis of Amsterdam in 1658, Megapolen- 
sis and. Drisius betray a distrust and suspicion of the Catholic 
missionaries, question Jesuit veracity and ridicule Catholic prac- 
tices. Ina letter written September 24, 1658, Megapolensis states: 


“There is much need of two more learned and godly minis- 
ters in this province, as the Jesuits in Canada or Nova Fran- 
cia are seeking to force an entrance among us, and introduce 
their idolatries and superstitions. For when the French made 
peace with our Indians, the Mohawks, several Jesuits went 
among them, and have since continued there. One of them, 
Simon Le Moyne has been several times at Fort Orange, and 
last fall came here to Manhattan, doubtless to encourage the 
papists, both Dutch and French, residing here, and to observe 
the conditions of our affairs. He remained here eight days, 
and then returned to Fort Orange, and thence to Canada.’’** 


Betraying particular watchfulness of Le Moyne’s movements, Meg- 
apolensis speaks more at length of the visit of that missionary in 
another letter to the Classis, written four days later: 


“1. He told me that during his residence among our In- 
dians he had discovered a salt spring, situated fully one hun- 
dred (Dutch) miles (three hundred English miles) from the 
sea; and the water was so salt that he had himself boiled 
excellent salt from it. 2. There was also another spring 
which furnished oil. Oleaginous matter floated on its sur- 
face, with which the Indians anointed their heads. 3. There 


*Hastings, op. cit., I, 363. 
*“Tbid., 434. 
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was another spring of hot sulphurous water. If paper and 
dry materials were thrown into it, they became ignited. 
Whether all this is true, or a mere Jesuit lie, I will not de- 
cide. I mention the whole on the responsibility and authority 
of the Jesuit.” 

“He told me that he had lived about twenty years among 
the Indians. When he was asked what fruit had resulted from 
his labors, and whether he had taught the Indians anything 
more than to make the sign of the cross, and such like super- 
stitions, he answered that he was not inclined to debate with 
me, but wanted only to chat. He spent eight days here and 
examined everything in our midst. He then liberally dis- 
pensed his indulgences, for he said to the Papists, (in the 
hearing of one of our people who understood French), that 
they need not go to Rome; that he had as full power from 
the Pope to forgive their sins, as if they were to go to Rome. 
He then returned and resided in the country of the Mo- 
hawks the whole winter. In the spring, however, troubles 
began to arise again between our Indians and the Canadians. 
He then packed up his baggage and returned to Canada.”?® 


What can be concluded with regard to the attitude of the Dutch 
toward the Jesuits? That it was friendly in several instances can- 
not be denied ; that it was for a long time indifferent seems equally 
undeniable ; that it was unfriendly and suspicious at times appears 
also to be manifest. In explanation of this apparently changing 
attitude certain pertinent facts must be borne in mind. The un- 
derlying fact is that the Dutch were no more favorable to Catholics 
than they were to affiliates of other religions. All public worship, 
except that sponsored by the Dutch Reformed Church, was pre- 
scribed by law. If anything, the Dutch might easily be suspected 
of being at heart more intolerant of Catholics than of others. How, 
then, can their friendship and assistance to Jogues and Bressani 
be explained? It is just possible that human nature rebelled at 
seeing human flesh inhumanely burned and torn to pieces by sav- 
ages. The Dutch might very well be regarded in this day as 
inhuman themselves, if in those days they had allowed any oppor- 


*Le Moyne had discovered the salt springs August 16, 1654, while with 
the Onondagas. “He sojourned among that tribe some ten days and crowned 
his mission, on the 16th of August, by the discovery of the rich and exhaust- 
less Salt Springs for which that district has been so long and so justly cele- 
brated”; cf. O’Callaghan, op. cit., II, 203. 

*Hastings, op. cit., 1, 438-439. 
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tunities of rescuing those men to pass by, even though they did 
represent a hated religion,—one thoroughly out of harmony with 
Dutch Calvinism. Furthermore, the presence of Jogues and Bres- 
sani among the Iroquois was wholly accidental ; Mohawk hostility 
to the French brought them into New Netherland. These two 
missionaries had not invaded the province with the express pur- 
pose of propagating Christianity. Until 1654 there was no vio- 
lation of the Dutch religious laws by the Jesuits. In that year 
Catholic rites were publicly celebrated in New Netherland for the 
first time. Moreover, the Dutch, no doubt, saw much to admire 
in the heroism of Jogues and Bressani. They had suffered much; 
they had borne their sufferings well. 

When the later missionaries came, the Dutch assumed an atti- 
tude of seeming indifference; at infrequent intervals, however, 
especially in their correspondence with the fatherland, they un- 
easily made references to them which reveal suspicion and dis- 
trust. Nothing was done, however, which might be regarded as 
being directly hostile. Were the Jesuits, then, welcome in New 
Netherland? When it is remembered that the national feelings of 
the Dutch were in no degree pro-Catholic, but, rather, anti-Catho- 
lic, and that the public exercise of Catholicism in New Netherland 
was at least implicitly prohibited, then it is giving undue credit 
to the Dutch to claim that they were favorable or even indifferent 
to the presence of Catholic missionaries among the Indian inhabi- 
tants of New Netherland. Their correspondence shows that the 
contrary is true. The fact that they were not more actively op- 
posed to the Jesuits is, perhaps, best explained by emphasizing 
Dutch interests. They were primarily traders. Indian affairs did 
not concern them very much except in so far as they related to 
trade. Additional facts which possibly influenced the motives of 
the Dutch in their attitude of non-interference are that the scenes 
of Catholic missionary operations were far removed from the seat 
of government; that the Jesuits did not attempt to introduce 
Catholic worship in the Dutch settlements; that the Dutch were 
occupied not only with trade, but with pressing internal and ex- 
ternal problems that the local and home governments hoped to re- 
tain the good-will of France against an always threatening con- 
flict with England arising out of English claims to New Nether- 
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land; and, finally, that the Dutch, from their own experience in 
Indian mission work, had been taught to regard the hope of the 
Jesuits to win the Iroquois to Catholicism as something impossible 
to achieve. The Jesuits were not threatening Dutch interests; 
one of them, Le Moyne, opened up a new field for Dutch trade. 
They were not leading opposition to the religious laws of the col- 
ony in the Dutch settlements; in time, they might even be exter- 
minated or forced to abandon their missionary activities by the 
Iroquois. In the meantime, they would bear watching. Dutch 
correspondence during the first missionary period reveals that the 
Jesuits were watched and criticized. Megapolensis reported their 
movements in detail. Although he had helped Jogues and Bres- 
sani that same Dutch minister was, by no means, a friend of Cath- 
olicism as such. Although unquestionably sincere, it must be 
borne in mind that he was himself after all an apostate Catholic, 
who, to his dying day, rejoiced in his apostasy. In 1669, for 
example, he wrote to the Classis at Amsterdam: “I trust that God, 
who has hitherto taken care of me from my youth, when I relin- 
quished Popery, and was thrust out at once from my inherited 
estate, will also henceforth take care of me during the short re- 
mainder of my life.”*7 A fair sample of what the Classis of Am- 
sterdam thought of Catholicism is taken from a letter written as 
late as 1687. Their words show that the early Dutch attitude per- 
sisted at no time was it as benevolent as we are sometimes led to 
believe: ‘““We rejoice that Rev. Dellius has resolved to be a light- 
bearer both in doctrine and life to the church of New Albany, in 
warning his church against the Papacy and its abominations.”?® 

The Dutch, then, for economic reasons, perhaps also moved by 
political expediency or any other of the influences mentioned above, 
did not take steps to stamp out the first evidences of Catholic pub- 
lic worship on their settlement frontiers. Although their motives 
are herein rather closely examined and questioned, Catholics have 
no desire to be harsh with those who came to the aid of their 
harassed priests, St. Isaac Jogues and Joseph Bressani. For their 
interference at that time and for their kindness to these two stal- 
wart pioneers, Catholic New York is grateful. 


“Hastings, op. cit., I, 602. 
Hughes, op. cit., II (Text), 268 








CONCLUSION 
Tue Status OF CATHOLICISM IN 1664 


The Dutch were not destined to govern infinitely the territory 
they had colonized and called New Netherland. That possession 
was lost to them in 1664. At the time of its transfer in that 
year to the English, practically every form of religious belief was 
represented in the colonies of North America. Usually, one form 
predominated in each, the form of the European mother nation, 
or influential religious group within the nation, which had settled 
it. There were the French Catholics in Canada, the English Ang- 
licans in Virginia, the English Puritans in New England and the 
English Catholics in Maryland. Territorially situated in a central 
position to these, between New England and Canada on the North 
and Virginia and Maryland to the South, were the Dutch Calvin- 
ists of New Netherland. In the last mentioned place the Cal- 
vinists far outweighed in numbers and influence the numerous 
groups which came to represent other religions there down to 
1664.1 Catholics were probably represented by a smaller number 
than any other group in the Dutch colony. 

It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy, even 
approximately, the number of Catholics in New Netherland before 
the termination of the Dutch rule. The meagre records reveal, 
without contributing any clue which would help to determine ex- 
actly what percentage of the population was Catholic, that Catholi- 
cism was certainly not very largely represented in the colony. Of 
this fact there can scarcely be any doubt. Indian conversions could 
not have been very many nor the results very permanent, due to 
the fickle character of the Iroquois. The first efforts of the Jesuits 
to implant the Faith firmly in their domain had failed. Not much 
more can be said for later attempts. Shea in an introduction to 
his translation of Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith in 
New France, refers to the account of the Iroquois mission con- 
tained therein as being “very much garbled” and probably not writ- 
ten by Le Clercq. His criticism of the account and his conclusions 


*Brodhead, of. cit., II, 7-8; cf. ibid., I, 749 
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on the number of the converts among the Iroquois are pertinent 
to this discussion : 


“Speaking of the mission in New York in 1655-58, he men- 
tions the fact that Menard, at Cayuga, baptized four hundred, 
and adds: ‘Christianity must have advanced each year by 
still more happy and mutiplied progress, and consequently 
all these people must be converted.’ Then, as he finds the 
mass of the Iroquois in 1690, as we find them in 1880, pagans, 
he concludes that the accounts of the missions are false. Now, 
in the first place, the period of missionary effort in New York 
embraces only the periods from 1655 to 1658 and from 1667 
to 1685—in all not more than twenty years, with a few visits 
at intervals before and after these dates; in 1690 there was 
no missionary in New York save Father Milet, who had 
just been dragged to Oneida, as a prisoner taken at Fort 
Frontenac. And as to baptisms, no fact is more clearly 
stated in early writers, the Relations and all others, than this: 
That the baptisms were chiefly those of dying children and 
adults. Among the Iroquois there were, indeed, children of 
Christian Hurons, who could be baptized in health, but only 
there. Hence the baptisms gave a very slight increase to the 
number of living neophytes, and in time of epidemics a very 
great number might be baptized, and yet the Church lose in 
point of numbers. To assume that four hundred baptisms 
gave as many living members, and that ten times as many 
gave four thousand is a puerility in one not much acquainted 
with the matter, but a gross deceit in one who is.’ 


Of white converts there were, perhaps, none at all. Missions 
had not been established in the Dutch settlements either to teach 
non-Catholics who might have had the desire to be instructed in 
the fundamental truths of Catholic doctrine or even to provide for 
Catholics whom might have been found to reside therein.* 

Apart from the Jesuits and their mission among the Iroquois, 
the pages of New Netherland history are almost entirely silent on 
the subject of Catholic life in the Dutch province. In those pages, 


*Le Clercq, Rev. Christian, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, 
I, 34-35. 

*To what extent the Dutch religious laws and the Dutch attitude may 
have influenced or contributed to this need, has already been sufficiently 
indicated. Under slightly different circumstances the Canadian Jesuits, 
conceivably, would have founded missions in the larger Dutch settlements 
on Long Island, in New Amsterdam and Fort Orange—even though their 
work, apparently, had the savages for its special object. 
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references to Catholics, whether individuals or groups, are excep- 
tionally rare. The very first Catholic note is dated 1626; and 
from that date down to 1664 there are only a few vague and scat- 
tered references to Catholics. 

In 1626 is found a fragmentary piece of evidence concerning 
two Portugese soldiers who formed part of a military detachment 
which was sent to defend Fort Orange, the then northernmost 
trading station in New Netherland. The two Portugese soldiers 
were Catholics.4 Over and above this recorded fact we know 
nothing about them; they are not even identified. 

Another piece of Catholic evidence is found in connection with 
the visit of St. Isaac Jogues to New Amsterdam in 1643. During 
his brief sojourn there Father Jogues found two Catholics neither 
of them claiming Dutch nationality. One was a Portugese; the 
other an Irishman who came from Maryland and asked the mis- 
sionary to hear his Confession. Jogues absolved them both.5 In 
the account of this visit, written by the Jesuit himself three years 
later, Jogues includes Catholicism in an enumeration of the reli- 
gions represented in New Amsterdam.® Whether he refers in this 
instance to the two who came to him or whether he alludes to more 
Catholic residents in the town, cannot be definitely determined. 
The former supposition is, perhaps, the truer, because more de- 
tails might be expected from Jogues if he had learned anything 
more about Catholic life in the Dutch settlements. Seemingly, he 
did not. 

Father Poncet found two Catholics in Beverwyck in New Neth- 
erland in 1653, just before he made his departure for Canada after 
his release from the Mohawks. The Jesuit nissionary heard their 
Confessions. The one was a Belgian from Brussels of whom 
nothing more is recorded; the other was a young Frenchman, 
Pierre Esprit Radisson, who was destined to become famous in 
Canadian history as founder of the Hudson Bay Company and 
leader in military operations in that country.? 


‘Shea, John Gilmary, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, New York, 
1886, 86; Brodhead, of. cit., I, 169. 

*Shea, op. cit., 86. 

*Jogues, Rev. Isaac, S.J., Nowum Belgium: An Account of New Nether- 
land in 1643-4 (translated by Shea), New York, 1862, 27. 
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It was almost five years later that Father Le Moyne went to 
New Amsterdam “where a number of Roman Catholics were re- 
siding.”® Megapolensis reported this visit to the Classis of Amster- 
dam in 1658 on two separate occasions. On September 24 he noted 
the fact and surmised the Jesuit’s purpose as having been “doubt- 
less to encourage the papists, both Dutch and French, residing 
here... .”® On September 28 he writes again: “At length he 
came here to the Manhattans, doubtless at the invitation of Papists 
living here, especially for the sake of the French privateers, who 
are Papists, and have arrived here with a good prize.’”?® Evi- 
dently there were Catholics resident in New Amsterdam in 1658. 
In the sources for this information, however, there has been no 
attempt made to compute their number or to establish their iden- 
tities. The only certain knowledge we have is that Le Moyne 
visited New Amsterdam in that year and ministered to the Catho- 
lics he found there. It can be safely concluded that Catholics 
among the permanent settlers were few; the French privateers 
could contribute an increase to the population only temporarily. 

It seems, furthermore, that Catholics were not attracted to those 
sections of New Netherland now comprising Brooklyn and Long 
Island. There is positive evidence of only one Catholic having 
resided in that whole stretch of territory during the Dutch period, 
and that one was “Nicholas the Frenchman,” whose experience 
in 1658 on refusing to give his share to the support of the minis- 
ter of the Dutch Reformed Church has already been mentioned.” 

In 1659, it was reported to the Propaganda by the Papal Nun- 
cio of Cologne that “many Catholic merchants had gone over to 
New Holland in America.” The problem connected with this re- 
port has been indicated and examined in these pages.12 Due to 
the dearth of supporting evidence and to a lack of more definite 
and detailed information in the evidence itself, the identities of 
the “Catholic merchants,” their place of residence, and whether 


J., S.J., “Pierre Esprit Radisson,” United States Catholic Historical Society, 
HIsToRICAL REcorps AND StTupieEs, VI, Part I, (1911), 7-35. 

‘Brodhead, of. cit., I, 645. 

"Hastings, of. cit., I, 434. 
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*O’Callaghan, E. B., History of New Netherland, Il, 353. 
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or not they actually came to and settled permanently in New 
Netherland, remain unsettled questions. 

Among other Catholics who resided temporarily under the 
jurisdiction of the Dutch in New Netherland, reference is made 
to the crews of three Spanish prizes, two of which were taken into 
New Netherland ports in 1643 by Dutch privateers and one in 
1647 by Stuyvesant, taken by him as he was proceeding to assume 
the governorship of the province. The Spanish sailors, all of whom 
were most likely Catholics, were held as prisoners of war until 
exchanged.}* 

Negro slavery existed in New Netherland almost from the begin- 
ning of its colonization.1* Among these were some Catholics, 
but when the first of these came to the colony cannot be definitely 
stated. In all probability, some were there very soon after Dutch 
colonization was begun.?® 

It is narrated, finally, that a French Catholic Canadian, Francois 
Hertel, visited New Amsterdam in 1662 or 1663. Prior to his 
coming to that town he had spent some time in another part of 
the province where he fell a victim to Mohawk captivity and torture. 
Subsequently, he became prominent in the military conflict between 
Canada and New England.'® 

From the earliest colonizing days down through the whole period 
of Dutch supremacy in New Netherland there were obviously but 
few Catholics in the present State of New York. On the eve of 
the conquest of New Netherland by the English in 1664 there 
was no organized Catholic congregation; there were no priests 
in the Dutch settlements; the Jesuit missions among the Iroquois 
had been necessarily abandoned. In the years that followed, under 
English supremacy, notable changes in the political and religious 
policies of the new government were to witness a short period 
of religious liberty followed by a much longer one of intolerance 
and bigotry during which Catholicism could make but little head- 


“Bennett, William Harper, Catholic Footsteps in Old New York, New 
York, 1909, 16 and 45. 

*O’Callaghan, op. cit., I, 385. 
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way. Viewing its small reported progress in New Netherland and 
in the colonial days that followed, there was little on which to 
base the prospect of a happy future. Yet, later, after the achieve- 
ment of American Independence, out of the modest and small be- 
ginnings just traced, was to spring that Catholicism which is now 
the share of the State of New York and its reward for having 
given to the New World its first Martyrs and Saints. 
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